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eZ Editorial Introduction: The Idea of 
U Autonomous Sociology 
mee Reflections on the State of the Discipline 


NS Syed Farid Alatas 
National University of Singapore 





A central problem debated in sociology and other social sciences since the 
later part of the 19th century, which continues to attract attention in 
the 21st century, revolves around the issues of the lack of autonomy and 
the lack of a multicultural approach in sociology. This special issue of 
Current Sociology is focused upon that problem. 

The articles that make up this special issue, ae dis revised and 
refereed, the result of an international seminar titled ‘Global Challenges 
and Local Responses: Trends and Developments in Society and Sociology 
in Asia and Beyond’ organized by the Department of Sociology, National 
University of Singapore in conjunction with the International Sociologi- 
cal Association in March 2004. 

The first article, by Syed Hussein Alatas, “The Autonomous, the 
Universal and the Future of Sociology”, was delivered as the 
address at the seminar and raises the problem of the lack of an 
autonomous tradition in sociology. The symptom of the lack of an 
autonomous tradition in sociology in, for example, Asia, is the overre- 
liance on the western intellectual contribution in sociology and the other 
social sciences. 

The problem raised and attacked by Syed Hussein Alatas is not the 
borrowing of knowledge from the West but rather the uncritical imita- 
tion of western social science. The meaning of, and need for, an 
autonomous scientific tradition in sociology is discussed in detail in 
Alatas's contribution. 

The following three articles, by Habibul Khondker, Eric Thompson and 
Devorah Kalekin-Fishman respectively, deal with various aspects of the 
state of sociology in specific settings, providing evidence for the lack of 
autonomy discussed by S. H. Alatas. Khondker looks specifically at S. H. 
Alatas's contributions to the sociological study of corruption. He 
suggests that the lack of development of the sociology of corruption as 
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a theoretical and empirical field is testimony to the absence of an 
autonomous tradition in sociology. 

Eric Thompson examines Internet-mediated networking among 
academics in Indonesia, Malaysia, Singapore and the US, and provides 
an empirical account of academic dependency, that is, a situation that is 
the reverse of scientific autonomy. Kalekin-Fishman's article is focused on 
Israeli sociology and illustrates how official ideology influences sociology 
to the extent that the criteria for an independent social science are not 
met. 

The articles by Volker Schmidt and Vineeta Sinha, while still concerned 
with the state of sociology, shift the focus to conceptual problems with 
reference to the examples of modernity and Hinduism, respectively. 
Schmidt provides a critical appraisal of the concept of multiple moderni- 
ties, suggesting that it is conceptually flawed as well as empirically 
unfounded, while Sinha questions the validity of uncritically received 
categories such as ‘folk’ in the characterization of Hinduism. 

Both Schmidt and Sinha illustrate what kinds of conceptual struggles 
are needed in order for an autonomous tradition in sociology to develop. 
A logical consequence of an autonomous tradition in sociology would be 
the flourishing of many civilizational voices. Theoretical and conceptual 
contributions are to be expected of sociologists who draw from a range 
of historical experiences and philosophical traditions. The last article, by 
Syed Farid Alatas, utilizes the question of Muslim—Christian dialogue to 
make recommendations as to how sociology can be more multicultural in 
this sense. 





The Autonomous, the Universal and 
the Future of Sociology 


Á 
mi 





abstract: The universal concepts of sociology are those that form the basic foun- 
dation of the discipline found in all human societies and valid for all times. 
Examples are the concepts of sanction, class, social stratification, social mobility, 
group, culture, values, religion, custom and others. These concepts are universally 
valid in the general and abstract sense but their historical and concrete manifes- 
tations are conditioned by their temporal, spatial and cultural frameworks. It is 
in the studies of these unique historical phenomena that the autonomous tradition 
has its roots. What is lacking in the non-western world is an autonomous social 
science tradition, generated and developed by local scholars, guided by the selec- 
tion of problems from within the society, applying an independent concept of 
relevance in the collection and accumulation of research data and comparative 
attention to problems outside the country or region. 


keywords: autonomous tradition + research data + values 


After the Second World War (1939-45), large parts of Asia and Africa 
gained their independence from the colonial powers that had dominated 
them from the 16th to the 20th century, some of less duration than others. 
The colonial expansion of the West throughout the non-western world 
took place during slightly more than four centuries. 

During this period there was practically no interaction between the 
West and the non-western world. India and the Middle East took the lead 
in the 19th century. The great outburst of culture contact and intellectual 
interaction occurred after the Second World War, following the indepen- 
dence of the countries previously colonized by the West. 

In this sudden outburst of interaction, an aftermath of colonialism, 
emerged a problem that is still prevalent today, another form of 
hegemony, this time not imposed by the West through colonial domi- 
nation, but accepted, willingly with confident enthusiasm, by scholars and 
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planners of the former colonial territories and even in the few countries 
that had remained independent during that period (Alatas, 1981). 

This problem is the emergence of imitative thinking arising from 
overdependence on the western intellectual contribution in the various 
fields of knowledge, not so much at the practical level of the applied 
sciences, but at the level of intellectual reflections, planning, conceptual- 
ization and the need to establish a genuine and autonomous scientific 
tradition. We confine ourselves here to the autonomous social science 
tradition, namely sociology, and the relation to its universal foundation. 
By universal, we mean that which is valid throughout human society. By 
autonomous, we mean the particular social phenomenon valid only in 
one particular area or shared among certain societies such as the use of 
chopsticks or a knife and fork for eating. The categories universal and 
particular have many forms and levels embracing all spheres of living. 

The universal concepts of sociology are those that form the basic foun- 
dation of the discipline found in all human societies and valid at all times, 
such as the concepts of sanction, the class, social stratification, social 
mobility, group, culture, values, religion, custom and many others. These 
concepts have been continuously increased. Max Weber had contributed 
significantly in this area with his concept of the ideal type. So has 
Mannheim in the field of social analysis, with for instance his concepts of 
ideology and utopia. 

These concepts are universally valid in the general and abstract sense 
but their historical and concrete manifestations are conditioned by their 
temporal, spatial and cultural frameworks. The sociological concept of the 
revolution applies to all revolutions in human societies, but the American, 
the French and the Russian Revolutions were unique, individual, concrete 
entities. 

It is in the studies of these unique historical phenomena that the 
autonomous tradition has its roots. The general concepts of revolution, 
the elites, the ruling class, the mob, the masses, the intellectuals, the 
general laws of historical causation and many other universal concepts 
were applied interwoven with the particular events and conditions result- 
ing in the autonomous emergence of that particular analysis of the revo- 
lution in question. 

In the western world, the autonomous tradition is decisive and 
vigorous and the demarcation line between general universal sociology 
and the autonomous studies of subjects peculiar to specific western 
countries is clearly observed. Contents of studies of revolution in general 
are not automatically and uncritically applied to the study of the French 
or American Revolution. For instance, I have not come across an American 
historical study using the concept of the ancient regime, which de 
Tocqueville used in his book The Ancient Regime, discussing the French 
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Revolution and its background, the regime overthrown by the revolution 
of 1789. 

What I would like to stress here, is that there is truly a genuine and 
autonomous tradition in western historical, sociological and other social- 
and the autonomous application to a specific problem area have not been 
imitative and uncritical conceptually and methodologically. This is to be 
distinguished from committing errors in analysis and in the choice of 
methodology or in interpretation and conclusion. Again, I do not suggest 
that objectivity is always maintained, the studies are perfect, always up 
to the mark. I am not passing judgement on the objectivity and achieve- 
ment of western scholarship. I am only stressing the autonomous 
tradition containing both the results of truth and error in its cumulative 
achievement. 

The reason why the autonomous tradition in western sociology has 
been able to flourish so vigorously had to do with developments in 
European history. The idea of sociology as a science or discipline did not 
originate in the West, but sociological thinking with a collective response 
by a group of thinkers eventually entering mainstream intellectual 
discourse and later crystallizing into a modern discipline of its own orig- 
inated in the West in the 19th century. Some suggest the 18th century. 
However, the separation of social thinking from social philosophy came 
very much around the turn of the 20th century. 

The discovery of sociology as a science to study human society was 
made by Abd al-Rahman Ibn Khaldun (1332-1406 ap), the Muslim 
historian, sociologist, judge, diplomat and reformer, who was born in Tunis 
and died in Cairo. He originated from Hadramaut in South Yemen. His 
works had generally been ignored in the Muslim world, except in Turkey 
during the late Ottoman period. The real discovery and subsequent atten- 
tion on Ibn Khaldun occurred in the West, by both historian and sociolo- 
gist. Following Robert Flint, a historian of the philosophy of history, in 
1893, other scholars such as A. J. Toynbee, J. B. Bury, N. Schmidt, E. Rosen- 
thal, J. W. Thompson, L. F. Ward, P. Sorokin, L. Gumplowicz, Jan Romein, 
H. E. Barnes and R. H. Williams, paid due attention to Ibn Khaldun. 

It was Gumplowicz, the Polish sociologist, who first declared Ibn 
Khaldun's works as sociology. Two German scholars, Oppenheimer and 
Ratzenhofer, contemporaries of Gumplowicz, similarly showed interest 
in Ibn Khaldun. Direct interest in Ibn Khaldun dated back to 1697, when 
Barthélemy d’Herbelot included an article on Ibn Khaldun in his Biblio- 
thèque Orientale. 

Attention was further taken up by Orientalists during the 19th century. 
The first European translation, into French (1862), was done by de Slane, 
of Ibn Khaldun's Mugaddimah, the introduction to universal history, 
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wherein Ibn Khaldun presented both a new science of history and soci- 
ology. However, the discovery of Ibn Khaldun as a scientific historian and 
sociologist dates from an Italian and a Polish scholar, G. Ferrero and L. 
Gumplowicz. Appreciation of Ibn Khaldun had come from a spectrum of 
European scholars — Italian, French, Polish, German, British, Spanish and 
Dutch — as well as American. To the present day, serious and increasing 
attention is paid to Ibn Khaldun in the West but scarcely so in the Muslim 
world, though there has been some focus on him in the Middle East, 
namely Egypt. 

I do not plan to discuss in detail the contribution of Ibn Khaldun, his 
theory, conceptualization and methodology. What is of interest here is the 
birth of an autonomous beginning of sociology conforming to its compre- 
hensive requirements. It was a sociology born out of a historical setting 
unimpeded by the domination of a hegemonic external intellectual 
tradition from a previous colonial power. This is the same with the birth 
of modern sociology in the West, free from domination by an external 
hegemonic influence. Both were not obstructed by imitative thinking, and 
both were not under the spell of globalization. 

Today, we are in a different situation in the non-western world. I am 
using western and non-western not in a pejorative or divisive sense but 
in a purely descriptive and nominative sense. I am also not pleading for 
any type of autonomous tradition. Nor am I politicizing or emotionaliz- 
ing the issue to cultivate a pro- or anti-western stance. With strong 
reasons, I believe the western sociological tradition as the definitive refer- 
ence point for departure and progress in the development of sociology, 
the autonomous and the universal. 

To make this clear, I would like to avoid and reject the notion of indi- 
genization as opposed to autonomous development of sociology, or any 
science for that matter. Indigenization has a different connotation. In prin- 
ciple, a science cannot be indigenized. Only its application can. In the 
method of curing malaria with modern medical science after successive 
generations, the old traditional method is replaced and forgotten and the 
new one takes its place to the point that it is felt as part of that society, of 
its indigenous identity, a culturally interwoven entity, the method blended 
with the cultural, in the actual practical operation. 

Scientific thinking, however, is different. Its characteristic is to break 
away from the indigenous tradition mould. Science is autonomous from 
the traditional cultural background. Every great scientific breakthrough 
is a rupture with the previous outlook on the subject in question. Take 
arithmetic: the statement that 2 X 2 = 4 cannot be indigenized. We can 
indigenize the script and the numeral system but not the concept. The 
concept has an independent existence and growth in our mind. It does 
not possess a concrete existence by itself but is always tied to a concrete 
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object. In the concrete reality, two is always two objects, two trees, two 
goals, two houses, two graves, etc. etc. 

Indigenization can only mean the distortion and mutilation of the 
sciences, similar to the politicization of the sciences. How does one indi- 
genize a science such as sociology? First let me describe what is meant 
by an autonomous social science tradition and then compare it with indi- 
genization. Basically, it is the linking of social science research and 
thinking to specifically regional problems selected by regional scholars, 
including smaller constituents of the region such as Europe or Spain.! 
Here the western world has given the most instructive and sophisticated 
example, both in its scope and depth. 

Let us follow the penetrating observations made by A. N. J. den Hollan- 
der, a leading Dutch sociologist who taught sociology and American 
studies at the University of Amsterdam following the Second World War. 
He said: 


No European who devotes professional attention to things American can, I 
believe, escape the realization that what is true of American living is also true 
of American thought both have characteristic patterns that mark them off from 
other cultures. In certain respects European scholars do not think the same way 
as their American counterparts do. To Europeans, American thought has a 
distinct bent of its own bom from reshaping British, French and German influ- 
ences to an American mold. (Den Hollander, 1971: 202} 


Though den Hollander’s interest was in the sociology of knowledge 
applied to American and European scholarship, his related observations 
around the theme constitute the materials for an autonomous tradition 
and devote attention to the regional problems selected by scholars from 
that region. This selection process is conditioned by the factor of relevance. 

It was pointed out by den Hollander, citing Dahrendorf, that American 
sociology has been selective in assimilating European influence. In this 
intellectual traffic, certain ideas and concepts have been more or less 
systematically neglected despite the fact that it continues to absorb the 
interest of European sociologists: 

In directing their attention to European sociologists and their works, Americans 

have, till quite recently, greatly, greatly preferred such theories and concepts 

that fitted in with their prevailing orientation of dynamic conservatism and have 
neglected those aspects of European social thinking which might be interpreted 

to have more radical implications. (Den Hollander, 1971: 204) 

As Dahrendorf pointed out, de Tocqueville was received rather than 
Marx, Spencer rather than Pareto, Max Weber rather than Sorel, Tónnies 
and Durkheim rather than Mosca and Michels, Malinowski rather than 
Lévy-Bruhl. Within the works of these chosen authors, there was further 
operation of the selective principles. General ideas central to European 
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thinking such as class conflict and elites did play a considerable part in 

American sociology: 
Instead, the ideas of democracy, of individualism, of ethical capitalism, of ration- 
ality, community and stability were chosen, because they served well as ideo- 
logical foundations of the American reality. Clearly, the selection of problems 
to which answers are given is a function of the values of the society in which 
such knowledge arises and becomes significant. In this sense every social theory 
is relative to the society in which it belongs. (Den Hollander, 1971: 205) 


Another significant point of difference concerns European and 
American views on the nature of theory. America has had little grand 
theory in the European sense, whether political, economic, social, cultural 
or theological: 


One finds fragmentary achievements rather than imposing overall structures. 
The American disinclination to structure thought into systems is striking when 
contrasted with the continental European tradition. Much more so than Euro- 
peans, Americans have a fear of freezing thought. Being less interested in form 
than in contents, being little disposed towards projections into a faraway 
future, they have also shied away from predictions and programs of social 
change covering more than one generation. It may have been one of the reasons 
why neither socialism nor communism ever gained much ground in the United 
States. To Europeans American thought seems tentative, piecemeal, concrete 
and direct, keeping both postulates and objectives flexible. American 

t has rarely strayed far away from the concerns of social reality. (Den 
Hollander, 1971: 206) 


We are here not evaluating the relative merit of the American or 
European tradition. We are only drawing attention to the operation of 
profound and vigorous autonomous sociological traditions in Europe and 
America, and definitely Russia, Spain and the Latin American countries. 
Taking Asia as an example, there are sociological studies and meaningful 
analyses of sociological inclination by political thinkers and social 
philosophers, or historians touching upon sociological materials, such as 
the lucid and instructive analysis of the caste problem in India by 
Rammanohar Lohia. 

He discussed the all-pervasive influence of caste in Indian history and 
contemporary society, from various angles, to explain how nine-tenths of 
the population became passive onlookers, listless and almost completely 
disinterested spectators of national tragedies. The fixation by caste of skills 
and division of labour through hereditary succession had blocked the 
emergence of creativity and social mobility. A small caste of superior skills 
and education habitually provides the national leadership. 

Lohia's analysis of the subject was full of sociological insights and 
significant problems of the kind that qualify as the product of an 
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autonomous sociological tradition. It is highly original and non-imitative, 
reflecting the unique reality of Indian society, its dynamics, the impact of 
fundamental changes towards social justice and genuine development, 
and why there has never been a social revolution. Lohia's analysis of the 
data and the causal background is most suitable for the sociology of back- 
wardness and inertia (Lohia, 1979: 79-85). 

The same issue, caste, can be used by the notion of indigenization of 
sociology. Caste would then be presented as the abiding cement holding 
Indian society together. Lohia's agitation to destroy and wipe out the 
system would be ignored or resisted. New conceptualizations around 
backwardness and passive acceptance of its grave injustice would not be 
encouraged as opposed to its positive function in the social order, even 
though its abuses are 

Those who practise indigenization of the sciences announced their 
programme first in Europe, led by the Nazis with their enthusiasm for 
eugenics. Another form of indigenization, this time of political ideologi- 
cal nature, was propounded by T. D. Lysenko (1898-1976), the Soviet 
agronomist who attempted to cast aside the genetic conditioning of wheat 
crops in favour of the environmental, during the Stalinist period. 

Indigenization of the sciences is, in reality, actually impossible. The term 
has been used innocently to mean focusing attention on a particular 
country, locality or ethnic group. Thus the study of ethnic tribes is called 
indigenization, or the ethnic or country history based on their particular 
sources. Though indigenization cannot apply to the sciences, it can, 
however, apply to their use. 

Let us take cigarette smoking in Indonesia. Modern cigarette produc- 
tion was introduced in Indonesia by the Dutch decades before the Second 
World War. Before that, the native Indonesian smoked tobacco rolled like 
a cigarette using a kind of leaf with clove powder mixed with the tobacco. 
This is called kretek. Later on, kretek was manufactured like ordinary ciga- 
rettes with a paper wrapping. So is the method of lighting, something 
new, with a match or lighter. 

The present kretek is indigenized and by far the overwhelming majority 
of amokers enjoy the present kretek. It is unique to Indonesia. But can we 
say that the sciences and technology involved in the production of the 
kretek, their principles, methodology, are also indigenized? 

What if we study the sociology of kretek, which to the best of my 
memory has not been attempted? Though the subject is unique and 
indigenous the sociology is not, even though new concepts and method- 
ology may be developed. This development would be part of the 
autonomous growth, not indigenization, because it would become part 


of the general repertoire of sociological concepts in the general science of 
sociology, such as ‘caste’, ‘taboo’ and ‘amok’. 
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It is interesting to note that Lohia saw the rudiments of caste in modern 
Soviet Russia, based on the remarks of Khrushchev: 


A study of caste in all its periods is not being attempted here. We are only 
concerned with the system of caste as it is today and as it probably has been in 
all periods of national decline and caste rigidity. In a sense, caste is a universal 
phenomenon. The tiny beginnings of its roots were laid bare by Mr Khrushchev 
when he bemoaned in present-day Russia, the unwillingness of persons with a 
higher education to do manual work. This rift between manual and brain work 
and evaluation of one as the lower and the other as the higher and the increas- 
ing complexity and permanency of this rift are behind the formation of caste. 
The Indian experience of caste goes farther than that of any other nation and 
all the world may have lessons to learn from it. (Lohia, 1979: 81) 


The derogation of manual labour was found in numerous societies 
throughout history, but the form it developed in India was unique and 
all-pervasive in such a huge and complex society. Lohia correctly pointed 
out the need for others to learn from the Indian experience. He offered 
many significant, penetrating insights into the caste problem and the 
phenomena surrounding it, together with the attempts to replace the caste 
system, as hoped for by some sociologists. 

He said: 


Eminent sociologists like Max Weber have proved thoroughly wrong in their 
prognostications about this virus. They had thought that Europe-educated 
Indians bred to rational concepts and ways of life, would destroy caste on their 
return home. Little did they realize that these Europe-returned Indians would 
be drawn overwhelmingly from the ranks of the high-caste and would further 
reinforce the caste system with its exclusive marriages because of their 
education and high status. Speech against caste may well go with acts in 
furtherance of it. (Lohia, 1979: 95) 


We have cited Lohia’s views on the caste problem only in connection 
with the autonomous sociological tradition. There have been hundreds 
of publications on caste but the point we wish to emphasize is the kind 
of thinking and analytic approach exhibited by Lohia, though himself 
not an acclaimed or professional sociologist, is the foundation material 
for an autonomous social science tradition, generated and developed by 
indigenous scholars, with some possible assistance from foreign scholars, 
guided by the selection of problems from within the society, applying 
an independent concept of relevance in the collection and accumulation 
of research data and comparative attention to problems outside the 
region. 

Lohia’s original reflection on the caste system led him to discover what 
he called a new sociological law, that shrinkage and contraction of 
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opportunity and ability are a necessary consequence of caste. This process 
went on indefinitely at the expense of those at the bottom of the system 
while those at the top acquired new privileges. The backwardness of 
India, according to Lohia, is precisely due to this (Lohia, 1979: 119). 

India is not lacking in original thinkers and scholars. A great number 
of autonomous studies of various subjects have been done. A tradition 
can be expected to emerge. By tradition, it is not meant the mere presence 
of disparate studies of local or regional subjects by indigenous scholars. 
Apart from the traits we have earlier cited, there is one significant, over- 
riding trait of a tradition, that is, the continuous discussion of a set of 
major problems and ideas in the course of long duration, decades or 
centuries, reflecting the cumulative development of knowledge concern- 
ing particular subjects. An example is the discussion on the French Revo- 
lution or periodization in European history. 

However, if a tradition is lacking, significant discovery in the field of 
knowledge, in our case, sociological thought, would be left neglected, as 
in the case of Ibn Khaldun's new science of society. It was the European 
tradition of social thinking that revived interest in Ibn Khaldun as the 
earliest known scholar who discovered the science of society now called 
sociology and also the science of history now called historiography. 

This revival of interest by western sociologists and historians, and other 
scholars, is corrective of the general opinion of sociologists the world over 
that it was Auguste Comte (1798-1857), the French philosopher and 
founder of positivism, who introduced the science of sociology. This may 
well be the case in the European beginning of modern sociology. But it 
was Ibn Khaldun who, long before Comte, gave birth to sociology as a 
science which he called ilm al-umran. 

There is always the probability that Comte was aware of Ibn Khaldun's 
writings through d’Herbelot’s Bibliothèque Orientale, first published in 
Paris in 1697. I have not been able to verify yet whether the entry on Ibn 
Khaldun contains information on the laws of society and history, which 
he claimed as a new science. The important thing for us is to recognize 
Ibn Khaldun's earlier discovery of sociology for the simple reason that 
his new science of sociology may develop into the beginning of a tradition 
in the non-western world. 

I would like to suggest here that training in sociology should include 
Ibn Khaldun as its founding father, just as political science and some other 
disciplines went back to Aristotle as their decisive origin for the non- 
western world. Ibn Khaldun's contribution is extremely relevant and 
generative of significant reflections on what is going on around people of 
the Third World, the corruption, decadence and instability of govern- 
ments in power generally inimical to democracy and social justice, under- 
mining development and insensitive to humanitarian values. Whatever 
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is one's view on the above, a study of the subject is highly relevant and 
significant to the understanding of the reality surrounding us. 

Ibn Khaldun’s sociology fits into the present understanding of the 
science and its attendant principle of objectivity. 1 do not argue here for 
my belief in objectivity and sociology as a science as this would lead to 
a digression from our main theme, the need for an autonomous tradition 
throughout the non-western world in each relevant unit of scholarship 
belonging to each particular tradition. 1 have explained the tradition of 
autonomous scholarship is already strong in the different countries such 
as those in America, Europe, Russia and Latin America. 

I have also suggested what is meant by tradition as opposed to specific 
local studies that have not been entwined into the growth of a tradition 
moved and nourished by the main stream of sociological research from 
diverse tributaries that enables the rise of certain broad themes for cumu- 
lative discussion extending through a long period of time, years, decades, 
or centuries. Ibn Khaldun had offered us at least one such grand theme, 
that is his theory of solidarity of the group in power (asabiyah) and the 
law of three generations replacing that group by another one. 

He based his general law on dynastic history. Mere nominal change of 
rulers does not affect the nature of the state. What affects it is the compo- 
sition of the ruling group, the type of solidarity dominant over the rest 
of society. The group with its particular solidarity conditions the life of 
the state under its control. The life of the state, that is a dynasty, during 
his time and previous to that, rarely exceeds three generations or approx- 
imately 120 years. The dynamics and process of decline Ibn Khaldun 
explained empirically with a rich selection of historical data from several 
dynasties.2 The downfall is completed by the fourth generation if not 
earlier, though the name may remain longer. 

An autonomous sociological tradition from North Africa or other 
Islamic areas may examine and test Ibn Khaldun's theory, whether it has 
general validity, not tied up to kings and dynasties but to states (republics) 
and political parties. Ibn Khaldun's concept would have to be replaced 
by political generation instead of dynastic genealogical generation. This 
is significant for us today in understanding the life span of powerful 
dominant political regimes. 

Ibn Khaldun himself urged us to develop his new science of civiliz- 
ation. He felt he had dealt adequately with the nature of civilization and 
the problems connected with it. But he emphasized: 


Perhaps some later (scholar), aided by the divine gifts of a sound mind and 
of solid scholarship, will penetrate into these problems in greater detail than 
we did here. A person who creates a new discipline does not have the task of 
enumerating (all) the (individual) problems connected with it His task is to 
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specify the subject of the discipline and its various branches and the 
discussions connected with it His successors, then, may gradually add 
more problems, until the (discipline) is completely (presented). (Ibn Khaldun, 
1958: 481) 


What Ibn Khaldun suggested is the autonomous sociological tradition. 
May I convey here, this message from Ibn Khaldun to the International 
Sociological Association, that in the coming World Congress of Sociology 
a session be created on the autonomous sociological tradition? This would 
alert sociologists throughout the world to pool their attention on this 
extremely vital need for the development of sociology. 

Arising consequently from this autonomous perspective, may I add 
another suggestion to create new sessions? This is the sociology of the 
fools. I mean here the sociological fool, as opposed to its opposite coun- 
terpart, the sociological intellectual. If we have a long-standing session 
such as the sociology of the intellectuals in the world congresses, why not 
have one on the sociology of the fools? Permit me to explain what is meant 
by the sociological concept of the fool. 

I started presenting the preliminary discussion on the topic of the fool 
in my book Intellectuals in Developing Societies, published in London in 1977 
(Alatas, 1977a). The contract was signed in 1972, together with that for my 
other book, The Myth of the Lazy Native (Alatas, 1977b). In it I suggested 14 
characteristics to define the sociological concept of the fool and the concrete 
problems and events as the consequences of the fools wielding power in 
the developing societies. This type of leaders and administrators stamps 
its own peculiar imprint on whatever thinking and doing they undertake. 
When they are corrupt, their corruption bears the imprint of the fool When 
they are honest, their honesty can be naive and immature.‘ 

What I am suggesting here is to add another category of analysis to 
existing ones in the present pool of cognitive sociological conceptualiza- 
tion. This inclusion would effect a deeper and broader understanding of 
the problem and a more efficient method of discovering the solution. Take, 
for instance, our study of development. Should we not ask who is 
planning on controlling the process of development, the fool or the 
thinking group? We would raise this question even for the bus driver. Is 
he or she a fool of a driver or not? Is it of less importance to enquire 
whether our ruling elites belong to the category of the fool? 

A Sri Lankan researcher on development, Godfrey Gunatilleke, 
revealed his concern on the quality of elites in development planning and 
execution, in particular the governing elites. His highly imstructive 
analysis of the decisive influence of the ruling elites in development is 
that their shortcomings distort and undermine development and one of 
these is their intellectual capacity. He said: 
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At the end we come back to the intrinsic quahty of these groups, their leader- 


question why a light weight boxer is not a heavy weight. (Gunatilleke, 1971: 61) 


Hence the classification is necessary between the light weight and the 
heavy weight though we do not have to bother why one is not the other. 
For analysis purposes, we must take them as they are. To know what they 
are, the sociology of the fool and the intellectual are respectively necess- 
ary. The latter is already flourishing but the former has to be initiated. 

The concept of the fool deals with its sociological function and effects 
as well as its generic type. The following are the 14 characteristics (Alatas, 
1977a: 45). (1) The fool is not able to recognize a problem. (2) He, or she, 
is not able to solve it or has difficulty in understanding it. (3) He or she is 
not able to learn what is required. (4) He or she does not know the art of 
learning. (5) He or she does not admit to being a fool. (6) He or she does 
not think contextually in space and time, and in the dynamic relationship 
of various factors. (7) He or she reacts only to the immediate and cannot 
see beyond. (8) The fool’s mind thinks in terms of limited cause and effect 
and not of successive cause and effect in several stages of analysis. (9) The 
fool is a creature of habit uncritical of the foundation of his or her own 
thinking. (10) He or she cannot genuinely reflect upon a problem or a 
serious situation. (11) The fool is inconsistent in his or her reasoning. (12) 
The fool's thinking is descriptive and not analytic. (13) He or she lacks 
mental energy and follows the line of least resistance. (14) The fool cannot 
discuss at a high level of abstraction without contradicting reality. 

The above characteristics can be further increased but they are sufficient 
to isolate the fool from the intellectual and the intelligent person. As I 
explained in my book, a highly educated specialist can be a fool in his 
performance within his domain or when he judges on societal issues 
linked to his specialization. 1 have discussed this at length with empiri- 
cal illustrations in my book. 

However there is another highly interesting example. In 1960, the 
weekly L'Express in Paris published a series of extracts from the writings 
of American and Russian scientists on society in the year 2000, at the point 
of writing more than 40 years to come. They included works from Nobel 
Prize winners and members of the Academy of Sciences in Moscow, and 
other prominent scientists whose qualifications could not be disputed. 

Jacques Ellul, the well-known French critic of the technological society, 
said the visions of these scholars put science fiction in the shade. They 
claimed by the year 2000, voyages to the moon would be quite common 
and also inhabited artificial satellites. All food would be completely 
synthetic. World population would be stabilized after a fourfold increase. 
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Sea water and ordinary rocks would provide all the necessary minerals. 
Disease and famine would be wiped out. There would be universal 
hygienic control and inspection (Ellul, 1970: 64-5). 

Furthermore, knowledge would be accumulated in electronic banks and 
transmitted directly to the human nervous system by means of coded elec- 
tronic messages by passing the conscious circuit of the brain. In the 
interest of population control, artificial insemination would be employed. 
Natural reproduction would be forbidden. Eugenic engineering would 
attempt to generate the ideal masculine and feminine type through in 
vitro fertilization of a carrier uterus. All these to herald the golden age of 
science to usher in a more noble, more beautiful and more harmonious 
humanity, assuring the triumph of peace, liberty and reason. 

Those were fine words with no substance behind them, said Ellul, and 
‘dowrrat-the-heel platitudes that would gladden the heart of the pettiest 
politician” (Ellul, 1970: 66). His following remarks were most revealing. 
He said: 


We are forced to conclude that our scientists are incapable of any but the emptiest 
platitudes when they stray from their specialities. It makes one think back an 
the collection of mediocrities accumulated by Einstein when he spoke of God, 
the state, peace, and the meaning of life. It is clear that Einstein, extraordinary 
mathematical gentus that he was, was no Pascal; he knew nothing of political 
or human reality, or, in fact, anything at all outside his mathematical reach. The 
banality of Einstein's remarks in matters outside his speciality is astonishing as 
his genius within it. It seems as though the specialized application of all one’s 
faculties in a particular area inhibits the consideration of things in general. Even 
J. Robert Oppenheimer, who seems receptive to a general culture, is not outside 
this judgement. His political and social declarations, for example, scarcely go 
beyond the level of those of the man in the street. (Ellul, 1970: 67) 


The scientists referred to earlier, according to Ellul, were not even at 
the level of Einstein and Oppenheimer. Ellul was concerned about the gap 
between their enormous power and their critical ability, which to him was 
null. He warned: ‘To wield power well entails a certain faculty of criti- 
cism, discrimination, judgement, and option. It is impossible to have 
confidence in men who apparently lack those faculties’ (Ellul, 1970: 67). 

What Ellul was discussing had prevailed for a long time in different 
areas of the exercise of power, not at the apex of scientific utopian 
expression, but at the level of state administration and leadership. Ellul 
discovered the fool at the top of the scientific hierarchy. His book, The 
Technological Society, was published in English in 1964. I came across it after 
my book was published in 1977. If I were to raise the question who is the 
fool, Ellul or those scientists he criticized, definitely my reply would be 
not Ellul, but those scientists. They conform to my conceptual definition. 
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Coming back to the vast region of the globe, the non-western world of 
Asia, Africa and the Middle East, the fools in power have become a very 
serious problem of development. They have disturbed the process of 
development and modernization to the point that we might separate one 
from the other, unlike what happened in the West. Norman Jacobs, a 
perceptive sociologist whose study of Thailand may be considered as an 
encouragement to the autonomous development of Southeast Asian soci- 
ology, significantly titled his book Modernization without Development 
Jacobs, 1971). 

Thailand's lack of development in the overall qualitative sense is due 
to its patrimonial system of leadership and administration. It has been 
obvious to indigenous scholars and politicians truly concerned with the 
progress of their countries, that a rise in production and the national 
income can be brought about by a highly corrupt regime with a dubious 
intellectual standard and increasingly damaging the countries” environ- 
ment, further creating serious societal problems. The fools in power, 
particularly those already infected by corruption, have greatly distorted 
the development process. 

Sociological research in the non-western world has to draw its own 
radius of thinking. In the non-western world, preventive sociology has to 
be emphasized centred around certain problems such as poverty, corrup- 
tion, degradation of the environment, human rights violation, unjust and 
backward political systems, and a host of other serious problems. The 
philosophical background of sociology, like all other sciences, is preven- 
tive. Durkheim did not study anomic suicide to promote it. The sociolo- 
gist of disaster does not aim to welcome it. 

Finally, I would like to emphasize that the autonomous development 
of the social sciences in each region cannot be isolated from interest in the 
West. I have in mind as an example the spread of the coffee-drinking 
culture throughout the world with the terrific impetus given by the West 
during its days of imperial expansion. There were a lot of interesting 
historical sociological events surrounding coffee houses or cafes in 
Europe, in particular the role of cafes in the French Revolution. 

An indigenous scholar from South Yemen may take up this issue and 
show how coffee houses originated from the Muslim Sufi movement in 
the beginning of the 16th century. The effect of coffee enhanced the 
performance of their religious exercises, and it was therefore considered 
good to drink coffee. From the mosque it later spread to the towns, as 
coffee served as a commercial drink in coffee houses where people met 
to listen to music or play chess. By the 18th century, coffee-drinking in 
cafes played a significant role in Arabia and North Africa.5 

Events surrounding cafes in Europe and the Muslim world are of great 
sociological and historical interest. The sociology of the coffee house has 
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to consider both the Middle Eastern origin and western development of 
coffee-drinking and the coffee house. Hence autonomous development 
means the choice of new themes with relevant connection to western affairs 
as well as conceptual contribution to general and universal theory forma- 
tion. In the sociology of religion, it concerns the employment of pleasant 
stimuli to attain religious satisfaction at a high level of seriousness. 

The growth of a genuine autonomous tradition throughout the world 
would have a profound effect on the role and influence of sociology on 
human development as a whole. New attention would be given to subjects 
hitherto outside our radius of thinking. This would entail the reposition- 
ing of our sociological perspective. We have to review our conception of 
relevant knowledge of sociology. For instance, in the non-western world, 
there is no scholarly interest in the American Revolution of 1775. There 
is a great deal of relevance of the ideas behind the Revolution, the concep- 
tion of social order and its institutions, to the goals of present-day 
attempts at building a body politic in the non-western world. 

Let us not confuse this with the politics of American governments, the 
various social problems in America and the conflict of values and phil- 
osophy. The modern world development in the organization of a body 
politic, the democratic as well as its opposite, historically originated with 
the American Revolution. A constitution incorporating large segments of 
human rights with popular support guided by thoughtful and committed 
founders linked to the democratic philosophy, was introduced for the first 
time on a grand scale through the American Revolution despite certain 
shortcomings and subsequent violations at the practical level 

One issue that requires urgent attention is the ideal of excellence 
pursued by all societies throughout history with no exception. How can 
the American Revolution contribute to the ideal of excellence of the 
present developing societies? The same applies to the French and Russian 
Revolutions. Does it not apply to the revolution in sociology? 

A revolution in sociology would entail not only the growth of concep- 
tual development sustained by the various parts of the world but also the 
overthrow of sectarian obstructions to the unification of sociological 
thinking as opposed to conclusions. By sect is meant the trend in concep- 
tualization and methodology that excludes others from a similar position 
of authority and significance. 

I do not mean here the philosophical sectarianism such as Marxist or 
Capitalist sociology, but rigidly held outlooks such as functionalism, 
structuralism, formal sociology, the qualitative or quantitative approach 
and the trend towards fragmentation. 1 do not mean fragmentation in the 
selection of themes but in the manner the themes are handled with an 
outlook ignoring wider background connections. 

The unification of sociological thinking is to recognize the relevance 
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and validity of the various permutations of sociology as parts of its 
growing corpus of knowledge and intrinsic nature. Macro and micro 
studies, specializations in certain areas constitute sociology as a whole. 

Finally, we should seriously consider the ever-expanding boundary of 
sociology just as it is with the sciences. In concrete sociohistorical terms, 
how do we expand the boundary? The present terror in the world can 
only be studied adequately with an extension of the sociological 
boundary. This would require a special investigation. Durkheim raised 
this issue at the time when sociology was considered as a new science. 
He was concerned with the relation between history and sociology, that 
the sociologist should be familiar with the realm of history and vice versa 
(Giddens, 1972: 79). 

The merging of interests between sociology and other sciences is an 
ongoing process. Án example at hand is the study on global climate 
change undertaken by the Central Intelligence Agency (CIA). The study 
of climate change and its impact on past and present cultures has become 
a cooperative venture between the social scientist, the historian and the 
climatologist (The Impact Team, 1977). 

There has been a growing recognition of this need among some sociol- 
ogists interested in the development of the discipline. There have also 
been more and more collaborative efforts between sociologists and others 
for the simple reason that the end results of scientific analysis regarding 
certain problems such as those within climatology are sociological 
phenomena, and this in turn may lead to a subdiscipline in sociology, 
such as historical sociology of climate change, the sociology of disaster 
and others already in existence, that requires knowledge of the sciences 
of nature and the physical universe. 


Notes 


. For a more detailed exposition of an autonomous tradition, see Alatas (2002). 

2. Den Hollander’s book is a comparison between European and American 
thought and action. In addition to scholarly attention, I cherish fond memory 
of den Hollander, who was my teacher at the University of Amsterdam. 

3. A more detailed explanation of Ibn Khaldun's theory of the rise and fall of 
dynasties would be published in a monograph by me, which was in press for 
publication in 1958 by a Dutch publisher in Bandung. The publishing house 
was selzed by the Sukarno government during its crisis with the Dutch govern- 
ment. I had to postpone its publication indefinitely, owing to other pressures. 
The title is Abd al-Rahman Ibn Khaldun and the Origin of Sociology. 

4. For explanation of the concept and its relevance in analysis, see Alatas (1977a) 

5. On the origin and spread of coffee-drinking see The Encyclopaedia of Islam (1978) 
VoL IV, cit. ‘kahwa’, pp. 449-55. 

6. On a discussion of the concept of relevance, see S. F. Alatas (2001). 
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abstract: This article examines corruption as a social problem and a phenomenon 
that illustrates certain problems in agenda-setting in sociology. Understanding 
such questions as why corruption remains largely outside the purview of sociol- 
ogy, and how sociological agendas are set can be found in the works of Syed 
Hussein Alatas, who wrote about corruption as far back as the 1950s. Sociology 
of corruption as a subfield failed to take off despite the ubiquity of this phenom- 
enon. In recent years, new books have been published, including an updated 
version of Professor Alatas’s work Studies of corruption remain a prerogative of 
the political scientists and public policy experts. Economists see corruption as a 
market-distorting externality and treat it as a peripheral subject. Gunnar Myrdal, 
who was an exception, in his Asian Drama, identified corruption as a serious bottle- 
neck for Asian development. The problem persists 40 years on from Myrdal’s 
analysis. In many countries in the developing world, corruption has become part 
of the fabric of society. Yet, sociological theorization and empirical studies are 
lacking. This article examines corruption both as a social problem and an indica- 
tor of the ‘corruption of sociology’, drawing on the writings of Alatas, especially 
his notion of ‘captive mind’ or the absence of intellectual autonomy on the part 
of the Third World sociologists. 
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By nature, the Malay is an idler, the Chinaman is a thief, and the Kling 
(Tamil) is a drunkard, yet each, in his special class of work, is both cheap and 
efficient, when properly supervised. (C. G. Warnford-Lock, 1907, quoted in 
Alatas, 1977) 


When King Pyrrhus invaded Italy, after he had reconnottered the armed forces 
that the Romans had sent out against him, he said, ‘I don’t know who these 
barbarians are’ — for the Greeks called all foreign peoples barbarians — ‘but the 
organization of the army I see before me is not at all barbaric.’ The Greeks said 
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the same when Flaminius invaded their country, as did Philip, when he saw 
from a hill the orderly layout of the Roman camp which had been set up in his 
kingdom under Publius Sulpicius Galba. These examples illustrate how one must 
avoid accepting common prejudices: opinions must be judged by means of 
reason, and not by adopting common opinion. (Montaigne, On Canmbals, 1580) 


Introduction 


At random, if one picks a newspaper, say, The Daily Star of Bangladesh 
of 5 March 2005, one would read among various news stories and 
commentaries, stories of corruption. One of the stories, for example, was 
about prisoners bribing officials to spend time in hospitals outside jail to 
enjoy the ‘hospitality of the hospital’, as the newspaper report put it. In 
another story, some detainees with links to Islamic extremists bribed their 
way out of police custody, a story that reveals the seriousness of the 
hazards of corruption in a world afflicted with terrorism and yet newer 
threats to security. Corruption is as varied as it is ubiquitous. The report 
by Transparency International, an international watchdog on corruption, 
gave Singapore 9.3 on a scale of 1 to 10, where the higher the figure the 
less corruption, and Bangladesh 1.5. Singapore was ranked fifth least 
corrupt country (Finland with 9.7 held the first position followed by New 
Zealand with 9.6); Bangladesh occupied the bottom position, which it 
shared with Haiti. In The Straits Times (Singapore) of 5 March 2004, one 
would read, inter alia, stories related to corruption — its absence or 
presence. 

Singapore is the least corrupt country in Asia, according to a poll of 
foreign business executives. On a scale of 0 to 10 — with 10 representing 
the highest level of corruption — expatriates surveyed by the Hong Kong- 
based Political and Economic Risk Consultancy (PERC) gave Singapore a 
score of 0.5. Japan was a distant second with 3.5, and Hong Kong was in 
third place with a score of 3.6. Indonesia, with 9.25, was the worst 
performer. Fear of punishment acts as an effective deterrent. Besides, the 
Singapore government has been vigilant and kept itself clean. 


The top-down nature of the anti-corruption fight in Singapore has worked as 

well as it has not only because the country’s leaders have pushed the campaign, 

but also because they have personally been beyond reproach. (PERC Annual 

Report, 2004) 

Singapore, according to Professor Syed Hussein Alatas, is not corrup- 
tion free. However, it is one of the crowning achievements of the 
leadership of Singapore that they have ensured the fact that an entire 
generation has grown up not experiencing first hand what corruption is; 
a generation that has not had to bribe a single cent to get the services that 
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are due to them. The critics of Singaporean authoritarian style need to 
consider this fact, before invoking the mantra of human rights. Corrup- 
tion is humiliating for the clients and a violation of their human rights. 
Pre-empting corruption contributes to reinstating dignity of the citizenry 
and their human rights. In the words of Gerald Caiden, a leading public 
administration specialist: 
... corruption in all its manifest forms gnaws at, undermines, and contradicts 
all the democratic elements. It embodies the antidemocratic ethos, for it 
embraces selfishness, self-centredness, particularism, unfair privilege, ex- 
ploitation of weaknesses and loopholes, unscrupulous advantage of the weak, 
the exploitable and the defenseless, and all manner of shady dealings. It is 
undeserved, unfair, unjust, and immoral. (Caiden, 2001: 227) 


What is interesting from the sociology of knowledge point of view is 
not that corruption is rife in many parts of Asia and pretty much under 
control in Singapore, it is the absence of sociological focus on this ubi- 
quitous problem. Professor Alatas was one of the few scholars along with 
Myrdal who identified this problem in the 1950s and 1960s. It is equally 
interesting to see that Alatas avoided taking a culturalist or relativistic 
position by pleading for an understanding of corruption in view of the 
local cultural traditions. He viewed corruption as a universal problem. At 
the same time, in other contributions, especially his The Myth of the Lazy 
Native, Alatas took a more reflexive tack, that did not lead to a denunci- 
ation of ‘western sociology’ but a critique of it. Juxtaposition of these two 
stands renders the sociological approach of Alatas nuanced and interest- 
ing, worthy of wider attention. This is the rationale of this article. 

Recently, a sociologist raised the issue of corruption of sociology while 
criticizing the position of the American Sociological Association (ASA) on 
the US invasion of Iraq. In response to the resolution of the ASA on crit- 
icizing the US invasion, he wrote, “The non-sociological drift in the ASA 
entails a corruption of sociology to further a particularistic political 
agenda’ (Deflem, 2004: 9). Space does not allow me to get into this debate, 
but it would be useful to reflect on the notion of ‘corruption of sociology’. 
Corruption is hard to define and one would be tempted to create various 
typologies of corruption. For Deflem corruption is a deviation from the 
scientific norms. In his mind, science should be kept separate from politics 
and should not ride the high horse of morality. I am using the idea of 
corruption of sociology in the sense that sociology as a discipline failed 
in its task to be a scientific study of society by neglecting some of the 
burning problems of society of which corruption is one. The other blind 
spots of sociology are war and famine. It is ironic that Giddens in his 
important introductory text of sociology devoted an entire chapter to 
militarization with a section on terrorism in the first edition of 1987 and 
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dropped terrorism completely and truncated the section on militarization 
in the third edition of 1997. 

Major events (defined as major by the western governments and media) 
shape intellectual agenda. In the context of the Cold War, corruption as a 
social process was not on the priority list of the western governments. A 
close parallel can be found today. Since the terrorists attack of 9/11, the 
western world and its allies have suddenly awakened to the reality of 
Islam as a religion and Islamic societies”. More research money, publi- 
cations, publication and research opportunities are now available on this 
topic than any other areas in social science. This is most unfortunate. The 
autonomy of intellectual enquiry is under serious challenge. As more 
researchers undertake research on the spread of Islamism, fundamental- 
ism, political Islam and so on as if it is a form of spreadable disease or 
virus, a whole new intellectual field will be born or similar areas that 
remained idle or dormant will return to life. Some old publications will 
be dusted off and reprints will make it to shelves of the bookstore or 
libraries. 

Professor Alatas was a lonely voice who remained isolated as he did 
not share the common paradigm shared by the rest of the social scientific 
community in Southeast Asia. Even today, an outlier has to face the same 
fate. It is not the import or relevance of one’s views but the topicality of 
the ideas in terms of dominant paradigms that dictates the acceptability 
and popularity of themes, topics and research areas in social science. And 
very often these dominant paradigms are imposed from above, from the 
centres of the metropolis. Sociology in Asia was simply imitating (or 
aping, by that I mean copying without thinking) the so-called western 
sociology. In some cases, sociology was transplanted by the European and 
American social scientists, in other places local sociologists who were 
trained overseas came back to teach sociology and applied western socio- 
logical problems unreflectively. 

The media reports on corruption whether in China, Indonesia, Korea or 
Germany show an intricate relationship between corruption and econ- 
omics, on the one hand, and corruption and power politics, on the other. 
The relationship between corruption and politics is interesting because it 
helps us understand the nature of the state itself. In 2004, when Bangladesh 
was ranked at the bottom of the Corruption Perception Index, a position 
it shared with Haiti, the Finance Minister of Bangladesh flew to Germany 
to persuade Transparency International, the Bonn-based corruption 
watchdog body, to revise its indicators. The report ranked Bangladesh as 
the most corrupt country of the world for the third time in a row. 

Ironically, despite media attention, the subject of corruption has 
received scant attention from the social scientists in general and sociolo- 
gists in particular. In Giddens’s widely used textbook Sociology, the word. 
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corruption does not appear in the index or the otherwise useful glossary 
(Giddens, 1997). However, he touched on the idea of the crimes of the 
powerful expounded by Pearce (1976) and governmental crime, using as 
examples of the latter the Nazi holocaust or Stalin’s purges. Political 
scientists and specialists in public administration made some important, 
albeit narrow, contributions to the studies of corruption. The idea of “klep- 
tocracy’ (state power captured by thieves) introduced by Stanslav 
Andreski, a sociologist, was not pursued in any rigorous manner. Social 
scientists in the so-called developing countries were too busy pursuing 
various theoretical models and theories that reeked of the theoretical 
fashions of the day, and were oblivious to the deeper and more complex 
problems that were right there in their own backyard. It is only in recent 
years that some social scientists are beginning to pay attention to this 
complex subject. While analysing the case of China, it has been argued 
that such factors as systemic problems, increased opportunities and incen- 
tives brought forth by market-oriented reforms, a crisis of values, deficient 
legal and supervisory mechanisms as well as cultural factors explain 
rampant corruption (Hao and Johnston, 2002: 585). 

Professor Syed Hussein Alatas wrote about corruption as far back as 
the 1950s and 1960s. In his own words, 


. . interest in corruption first awakened during the Second World War in Java 
under the Japanese occupation. .. . My next intensive exposure to corruption 
was in 1952, when I spent four months in Iraq and Iran as part of my post- 
graduate fieldwork at the University of Amsterdam. I felt then that the most 
serious problem plaguing the developing societies was corruption. This 
impression remains to this day. (Alatas, 1991: 1) 


In recent years, a number of new books, including an updated version 
of Professor Alatas’s book, have been published. For the economists, 
corruption is ‘an illegal payment to a public agent to obtain a benefit for 
a private individual or firm’ (Rose-Ackerman, 1999: 517). Some econo- 
mists view corruption as a rent-seeking behaviour. In purely economic 
terms, corruption raises the cost of doing business. Economists argue that 
corruption follows the style of the Mafia protection racket. The rate of 
protection fees keeps increasing to a saturation point and anything 
beyond that becomes unbearable for the system. Social and cultural 
contexts remain largely absent in all these analyses. In his Asian Drama, 
Gunnar Myrdal identified the problem of corruption as a serious bottle- 
neck for Asian development. The problem persists 40 years on from 
Myrdal’s analysis, in a more acute and far more dramatic form. ae a 


number of countries in the developing world, corruption 
part of the fabric of society. DL FES N 
‘Corruption is a form of crime and it should be seo ah 
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commented Professor Syed Hussein Alatas, the foremost sociologist of 
corruption. While talking to the present author a couple of years ago, he 
stated that his book Sociology of Corruption, first published in 1976, is being 
reprinted by Prentice-Hall. In a way, the republication signifies a renewed 
interest in the subject of corruption, especially in the wake of deepening 
financial and economic crises worldwide. Before the crisis hit the South- 
east Asian region, there was a misperception shared by both the lay public 
and some academics that there is “bad corruption’ and “good corruption’. 
The latter type characterized countries like South Korea and Indonesia, 
where widespread corruption went hand in hand with rapid economic 
growth. Bad corruption’ pre-empted economic growth. That notion is 
now being seriously challenged. Corruption, like crime, is a threat to 
society and should be dealt with as such. However, there is no point trying 
to justify itin terms of levels of political economic development or culture. 
Corruption is corrosive and all efforts must be made to stamp it out. 

Of course, there are scales and degrees of corruption. The response to 
corruption must be proportionate. But there is no point going about 
viewing corruption as a lubricant in a rusty system. Again, Professor 
Alatas's point is worth recalling. For him, it is not that a society or 
administration can be completely free from corruption, the point is how 
the leadership, the centre of power, responds to it. The key issue here is 
tolerance. A country like Singapore has a very low tolerance of corrup- 
tion. In most developing countries, the levels of tolerance vary from very 
high to moderate. Professor Alatas uses the phrase “tidal corruption” to 
refer to the situation in some of the developing countries. 


It is one that floods the entire state apparatus including the centre of power, 
immersing everything in its path. It multiplies the number of perpetrators ... 

the administrative machinery and dampening the enthusiasm of 
sincere and capable civil servants. (Alatas, 1989: 990) 


There is a parallel between Alatas’s notion of tidal corruption and that of 
secondary corruption. Drawing upon Werlin (1994), Peter Hodgkinson’s 
(1997) discussion of primary and secondary corruption argues that the 
latter form creates a condition such that the political system rather than 
combating corruption facilitates or condones it (Werlin, 1994: 550, cited 
in Hodgkinson, 1997: 23). 


The present Singapore society is a fertile source for reflecting on the problem 
of corruption. We mean by the problem of corruption not the mere existence 
of corruption, here and there. This is present in Singapore. Crime is present 
everywhere but it is not the same as the control of authority by criminal 
elements. When we say there is no problem of corruption in Singapore we 
mean that the authority is not dominated and manipulated by corrupt 
elements; that it is possible for a generation to go through life without having 
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to bribe government servants in their transactions with the authority; that taxes 
are properly collected; that the courts are not at the service of the corrupt; that 
the police perform their duty without bribes; and so do other services for the 
public. (Alatas, 1989: 985) 


Alatas sought to conceptualize corruption historically, by questioning 
a simple-minded Marxist explanation. In his words: 


The economic system of ASEAN countries is capitalism. The degree and mani- 
festation of corruption in Thailand, the Philippines, Indonesia, Malaysia, and 
Singapore differs greatly. In Thailand, the Philippines, and indonesia, corrup- 
tion is rampant. In Malaysia it is not rampant, and in Singapore it is hardly 
noticeable. The differential development of corruption in these countries 
cannot be explained by the capitalist system. Furthermore, capitalism in 
Western European countries is not associated with corrupt governments. 
Consequently, here capitalism by itself cannot be the cause of widespread 
corruption. 

The inadequacy of the historical-context approach as presented by Marxists 
and certain functional sociologists is apparent from their failure to explain both 
corruption as a universal phenomenon affecting all complex social systems in 
all ages and its different manifestations within the same system at different 
times. The Marxist analysis does not descend to a level sufficiently microscopic 
to see the operation of hitherto neglected organisms. It is at this level of analysis 
that we find the significant causes of corruption, the most immediate and 
decisive, the leadership and their cliques. (Alatas, 1989: 990) 


Alatas provided a conceptualization of corruption that aimed at univer- 
sality (Alatas, 1986: 21). He finds a close parallel between corruption in 
Latin America and corruption in Southeast Asia. He sincerely values the 
importance of empirical data with regard to corruption. His main 
comment on a paper by the present author, ‘How to think About Corrup- 
tion in Bangladesh’ was that the paper needed to provide more empiri- 
cal data, more cases of concrete corruption. He recognizes the problem of 
doing empirical research on corruption because the data are not readily 
available. When Professor Alatas and the present author were having 
these conversations, Transparency International had yet to emerge; the 
watchdog was only set up in 1999. Alatas has no aversion to so-called 
western research method, what he emphasizes is taking the context or 
milieu into account. Nor is he happy with the idea that some corruption 
such as the bribe is good as a lubricant for business. He takes exception 
to Weiner’s politics of scarcity thesis. Alatas has little patience for the so- 
called cultural relativist. He takes Abueva (1970), a social scientist from 
the Philippines, to task for his argument that the anti-corruption ethic of 
public service was derived from the West, a position, Alatas believed, also 
held by some western writers. For Alatas, Asia did not have a different 
standard of public morality (Alatas, 1991: 94). 
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Alatas conceptualizes corruption by drawing upon the work of Wang 
An Shih (1021-86), the great Chinese reformer. For Wang, corruption was 
rooted in bad laws and bad men. Alatas finds Wang’s analysis “extremely 
instructive”. Wang classified human beings into two groups, the morally 
mediocre and the morally high. Changes of fortune did not affect the 
latter. The danger comes when the moral mediocrities gained control of 
government. In the last analysis, the two absolute prerequisites against 
corruption were power holders of high moral calibre, and rational and 
efficient laws. Neither could function without the other. Both had to be 
present for any effort to be successful. The problems confronted by Wang 
An Shih in 11th-century China have again emerged under a new guise in 
contemporary Indonesia and many other Asian countries (Alatas, 1986: 
6-7). Ibn Khaldun (1332-1406AD), a scholar and a man of action, sought 
to eliminate corruption in his capacity as a judge but failed. Khaldun 
considered the root cause of corruption to be the passion for luxurious 
living within the ruling group. It was to meet the cost of luxurious living 
that the ruling group resorted to corrupt dealings (Alatas, 1986: 7-8). 

Alatas identifies three types of corruption: bribery, extortion and 
nepotism (Alatas, 1986: 9). And he refers to Wertheim in that discussion, 
who argued that extortion and embezzlement are important aspects of 
public corruption. Lest it might give one an impression that Alatas was 
using his teacher’s framework, it is important to remember that the first 
contribution of Alatas on corruption goes back to a short article that he 
published in 1956. In that article, ‘Some Fundamental Problems of Colo- 
nialism’, he identified three types of corruption: 


One comprises bribery, theft, embezzlement, extortion, and so an. The second 
is political corruption involving both individuals and groups. This type of 
corruption usually takes the form of striving for party or individual interests 
without moral considerations. The third type of corruption is the weakening of 
the moral impulse expressed by an attitude of comparative indifference towards 
corruption itself and other vices. Colonialism has helped to generate the second 
and the third type of corruption in no small degree. (Alatas, 1956: 9-10) 


He continues: 


To allow these countries to drift in the manner of Europe following the Indus- 
trial Revolution would be catastrophic. To allow the negative forces released 
by colonialism to continue unchecked is an invitation to disaster. The only 
alternative is the execution of a sound and profound planning. . . . This should 
be our answer to colonialism, not demagogy, xenophobia, not an empty glori- 
fication of the past, or bombastic speeches, not an attitude of ladty towards 
truth and virtue, and neglect of the common welfare. Every problem faced by 
a society in a given time and place, is an mtellectual and moral problem and 
for this reason our attempt to solve the problems created by colonialism must 
evidently be based on thought, action and moral values. (Alatas, 1956: 10) 
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From the above, it becomes clear that Alatas was examining corruption 
not just as a problem of governance but sought to view it broadly as a 
social phenomenon and to explain in terms of other ‘social facts’. In 
providing a macro-sociological and historical framework for understand- 
ing corruption, he introduced the context of colonialism. However, 
Alatas’s position is not that of nativism; he warns us to avoid ‘xenopho- 
bia and empty glorification of the past’. It is also evident that Alatas is 
concerned with universal moral values. He does not show any sympathy 
for a relativistic position. It is his study of corruption that makes him a 
universalist. 

We could go on talking about forms of corruption and the sociological 
framework that Professor Alatas introduced to study it But this would 
be only a partial understanding of the contributions of a sociologist who 
developed an original insight into the study of society combining histori- 
cal sociology, structural sociology and a healthy scepticism towards 
classical sociologists. His use of classical sociology alerts us at once to the 
usefulness as well as the limitations. His sociological analyses clearly do 
not reject the contributions of the giants on whose shoulders we stand, 
but they portray a less imitative approach. It is important to try to under- 
stand the sociological contribution of Alatas both in the area of concrete 
research on a practical social issue (i.e. corruption) and theory. How 
should we understand social categories? As universal properties, or as 
particular events? ls there a singular modernity? Or are their multiple 
routes to modernity, or multiple variants of modernity? Is there an Asian 
or Southeast Asian, or Indian tradition of sociology? 

Here, it would be pertinent to discuss Alatas's views on the state of 
social sciences in Asia — a subject that he discussed in the late 1960s: 

There is only a small minority among Asian social scientists who feel the need 

to develop an autonomous and creative social science tradition relevant to Asia 

as well as to the general development of social sciences. The great majority of 
them are merely extending the use of the social sciences current in Europe and 

America without the necessary adaptation which the very scientific conscious- 

ness itself, if present, would dictate us to accomplish. There is here not only a 

cultural lag in the domain of intellectual consciousness, but also an indication 

that in the world of learning the Asian scholars are still under intellectual domi- 

nation. (Alatas, 1969: 2) 


“We need a sociology of social scientists in Asia. We have to subject their 
scientific thought and activity to an analysis of the kind developed by the 
sociology of knowledge’, he continued. He argued that Asian social 
science can be interpreted as what the economists call the ‘demonstration 
effect’: The demonstration effect is actually part of a more general 
tendency called by psychologists and social anthropologists “diffusion”. 
Like the demonstration effect, The main drive in assimilation of social 
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science knowledge from the West is the belief in its utility and superior- 
ity’ (Alatas, 1969) Other similarities with the demonstration effect are: (1) 
frequency of contact, (2) weakening or breakdown of previous knowledge 
or habit, (3) prestige accompanying the new knowledge and (4) that it is 
not necessarily rational and utilitarian. The spread of social science knowl- 
edge in Asian countries takes the form of an uncritical demonstration 
effect. Alatas points out that even some western scholars such as Gunnar 
Myrdal stressed the need for the creation of an autonomous social science 
tradition in Asia and other developing regions (Alatas, 1969: 3). An 
American scholar also pointed out “that traditional concepts and theories 
have lost their relevance. To some extent the current disenchantment with 
the rate of economic development in many countries is the result of the 
inadequacy of theoretical frameworks to diagnose the nature of the 
problem and to prescribe an appropriate course of action” (Kapp, quoted 
in Alatas, 1969: 4). 

Alatas was not so much concerned with western vs eastern economists, 
his critique was basically directed against those works that lacked rigour. 
For example. Alatas took Kuznets to task for offering propositions that 
were not ‘empirically verified in a reliable manner” (Alatas, 1969: 6) as he 
compared Kuznets against the work of Gerschenkorn: 


Unlike the comparative study attempted by Gerschenkorn, based on definite 
historical cases, utilizing numerous historical data, offering conclusions 
derived directly from those data, Kuznets’ comparative study has not been 
very helpful It does not reveal to us the interplay of variables in the process 
of development. The general summary conclusions are useful only to the unini- 
tiated. (Alatas, 1969: 6) 


Alatas raised the interesting point that the work on the origin of capital- 
ism in the West is based on reference to concrete historical and sociologi- 
cal data, but not the works on Asia by the “absentee foreign scholarship” 
(Alatas, 1969: 7). 

In another context, he criticizes Herskovits for viewing the entire 
indigenous tradition of Africa as an undifferentiated, single tradition. His 
second criticism is inadequacy of data or data-driven knowledge. When 
Herskovits alleges that the Sudanese are not punctual, he, according to 
Alatas, did not consider that as Muslims they are very punctual with 
regard to breaking fast or performing Friday prayers, so a Sudanese is 
not entirely devoid of the sense of punctuality (Alatas, 1969: 10). Alatas 
then refers to a chapter of the Quran, ‘Al-Asr’ (Time), and then refers to 
the Hsiang-yin or incense seal in China as an ingenuous device to measure 
time. There he quotes from the Transactions of the American Philosophical 


What is striking is his breadth of knowledge as well as his originality 
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of ideas and his penchant for interdisciplinary analysis. In another 
context, he wrote about the need for bringing the social sciences to bear 
on the interpretation of archaeological evidence to build historical knowl- 
edge based on data (Alatas, 1964: 31). 

The issue of western hegemony was developed in his article on captive 
social science — social science is dominated by the West but then there is 
a complicity of our acceptance. 

In an article written in 1969, Alatas stated: 


An uncritical imitation pervades almost all the entire domain of the scientific 
intellectual activity. All its major constituents such as problem setting, analysis, 
interpretation, each and everyone of them, has been affected by this process of 
uncritical imitation. (Alatas, 1969: 4) 


Critique of an uncritical imitation should not be confused with a whole- 
sale rejection of the so-called western social science. In discussing 
economic development, Alatas enumerates the following “determinants 
of economic development: (a) the historical-sociological, (b) the 
geographical, (c) the strictly economic, (d) the political, (e) the psycho- 
logical, and (f) the representational aspect, in terms of both positive and 
negative collective representations’ (Alatas, 1969: 7). Alatas takes a holistic 
position that is not too different from that of Fernand Braudel. He specifi- 
cally mentions Weber’s contribution in this regard, especially the point of 
collective representation or, broadly, the cultural factor. His ‘historico- 
sociological’ factor has close parallels with what Skocpol and other 
contemporary historical sociologists would call a comparative-historical 
or comparative-social structural approach. 

The theoretical point is: can we divide the world neatly between the 
West and the East? No. The geography of East and West keeps changing. 
Sociological traditions are often centred around national traditions, which 
allows us to speak of a German sociology as opposed to a Korean sociol- 
ogy. In the same vein, we often talk about continental sociology, ie. 
European vs North American, or Asian sociology. Or ane could talk about 
sociology in ideological terms such as Marxist sociology vs bourgeoisie 
sociology, a divide that has been obsolete since the collapse of ‘really 
existing socialisms’. 

It is a truism that there are multiple traditions in sociology. In a 
Mannheimian sense, it is very important to consider what would now be 
called the social embeddedness of knowledge, even if we look at the indi- 
vidual, but it is also plausible to look at the individual author as a repre- 
sentative of ‘embodied history’ as opposed to ‘objectified history’, to 
borrow a phrase from Bourdieu et al. (1999). For sure, it is impossible to 
separate the sociology of Syed Hussein Alatas from the biographical and 
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intellectual experience, his training in Holland under Professor Wim F. 
Wertheim and so on. But here the main purpose of looking into his work 
is to see him as an exemplar. There are two broad areas of sociology in 
his work: studies of corruption, for which he was a pioneer, and social 
epistemology, the idea of the captive mind. Are these two contradictory 
positions? No. In his work on the role of religion in Asian development, 
the captive mind and so on, he is making a case for what, later on, came 
to be known as multiple modernities. That is, one can be modern without 
being western, to the dismay of modernization theorists for whom 
modernization was a code word for westernization more suitable for a 
postcolonial world. Yet, his approach to corruption is premised on some 
level of universal and invariant definition of corruption. If we do not start 
with a clear definition of corruption, and start off with the premise of rela- 
tivism, we could argue endlessly that what is corruption from your point 
of view is an integral part of my cultural practice. Hmong people stole 
their brides, in modern society that would be interpreted as kidnapping 
and jail terms would await the hero, the bridegroom. 

Universalism is not a problem but the universalism has to be true 
universalism not western science dressed up as universalism. We need to 
engage in a dialogue with the external and the internal. The engagement 
has to take place at several levels. Between theory and research, concepts 
and empirical data, between academia and policy-makers, between the 
state and the civil society, between the scientists and the lay public. The 
more dialogues we have the better off we are. In this dialogue of course, 
intellectuals have a great role and responsibility. 

Alatas has given considerable amount of thought to the question of intel- 
lectuals and their role in Asia. He sees sociologists as public intellectuals. 
In his own sociological research and activism, Alatas has demonstrated 
how these two roles can be fused. He insists on political leadership having 
both ideas and ideals. Many of the countries where corruption is minimal 
are countries characterized by leaders with high moral standings. 

In his trail-blazing The Myth of the Lazy Native, Alatas stated: ‘Tt is the 
thesis of the book that the image of the indolent native was the product 
of colonial domination generally in the 19th century when the domination 
of the colonies reached a high peak and when colonial capitalist exploita- 
tion required extensive control of the area” (Alatas, 1977: 70). 

Edward Said, in his Culture and Imperialism, identified two works: 
Ranajit Guha's A Rule of Property for Bengal: An Essay on the Idea of 
Permanent Settlement published in 1963 and S. H. Alatas's The Myth of the 
Lazy Native published in 1977 as belonging to the genre of postcolonial 
specialist scholarship. ‘Both these books, the former by a Bengali politi- 
cal economist, the latter by a Malaysian Muslim Historian and social 
theorist, show their authors’ assiduous archival research and scrupulously 
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up-to-date documentation, argument, and generalization’ (Said, 1993: 
296). According to Said (1993), Alatas's book, as startlingly original in its 
own way as Guha's, also chronicles how European colonialism created 
the lazy native, who performed a crucial function in the calculations and 
advocacies of what Alatas calls colonial capitalism. This native, subjected 
to astringent rules and an exacting discipline, was meant, in the words of 
Sinbaldo de Mas, a Spanish official who in 1843 was entrusted with 
keeping the Philippines as a Spanish colony, to be sustained 'in an intel- 
lectual and moral state that despite their numerical superiority they may 
weigh less politically than a bar of gold’ (Alatas, 1977: 56); this native was 
talked about, analysed, abused and worked, fed with bad food and with 
opium, separated from his or her natural environment, covered with a 
discourse whose purpose was to keep him or her industrious and 
subordinate. Thus, says Alatas: 
Gambling, opium, inhuman labour conditions, one-sided legislation, acquisi- 
tion of tenancy rights belonging to the people, forced labour, were all in one 
way or another woven into the fabric of colonial ideology and given an aura 
of respectability. Those outside it were derided. (Alatas, 1977: 96) 
According to Said: 
One of the sharpest attacks in Alatas’s The Myth of the Lazy Native is against 
those Malaysians who continue to reproduce in their own thinking the colonial 
ideology that created and sustained the ‘lazy native’ idea. In passages that 
recall Fanon’s strictures against the national bourgeoisie, Alatas shows how 
residues of colonial capitalism remain in the thought of the newly autonomous 
Malays, confining them - those, that is, who have not become self-conscious 
in methodology and aware of the class affiliations that affect thought — to the 
categories of ‘colonial capitalist thought’. (Said, 1993: 152) 
Thus, Alatas continues: 


the rule from the British without a struggle for independence such as that 
which took place in Indonesia, India and the Philippines. As such there was 
also no ideological struggle. There was no intellectual break with British ideo- 
logical thinking at the deeper level of thought. (Alatas, 1977: 152) 

Again, we turn to Edward Said: 


Alatas supplies us with an alternative argument about the meaning of the lazy 
native, or rather, he supplies us with an argument for why the Europeans 
succeeded in holding on to the myth for as long as they did. Indeed, he also 
demonstrates how the myth lives on. . . . The myth of the lazy native is synony- 
mous with domination, and domination is at bottom power... . Alatas’s work 
has had two aims: to establish a foundation for a post-colonial methodology 
of South Asian history and society, and to further the demystifying and decon- 
structive work suggested in The Myth of the Lazy Native. (Said, 1993: 307-8) 
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Alatas's social science has a deep commitment with the moral visions. 
In this sense, there is a close parallel with sociological projects of Robert 
Lynd (1939), C. Wright Mills (1959), Haan et al. (1983) or Burawoy (2004), 
who also envisioned a moral grounding of sociology: a programme best 
exemplified in the works of Bourdieu especially in his later works such 
as The Weight of the World (Bourdieu et al., 1999). It is impossible for the 
social scientists to run away from the moral concerns of the day. And with 
Montaigne, we will plead for reason rather than opinion to be the yard- 
stick of social scientific analysis. Alatas will, I hope, agree. 
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abstract: Academic networks, sometimes described as ‘invisible colleges’, are 
known to be important in the production and dissemination of scholarship and 
knowledge. This article examines the shape of international academic network- 
ing via email in the field of Southeast Asian studies. Evidence from a survey of 
academic Internet users in Indonesia, Malaysia, Singapore and the US shows an 


empirical correspondence to the centre-periphery framework of academic depen- 
dency proposed by Syed Farid Alatas and others. At the same time, the results 


suggest the need for a more fine-grained, institutional-level analysis of these 
networks. The effects of Internet access and communications also highlight the 
question of whether this medium promotes broader participation in scholarship 
or entrenches relationships of academic dependency. 


keywords: academic dependency + Internet + Southeast Asia 


Introduction 


Syed Farid Alatas (2003) has argued that in international social science 
scholarship an academic division of labour exists between those who 
produce ideas and theory, on the one hand, and those who engage 
primarily in empirical work, on the other.* He describes global academia 
as characterized by a ‘centre-periphery continuum or structure of 
academic dependency’, particularly in — but not limited to — the social 
sciences and humanities (Alatas, 2003: 610, fn. 5). Scholars based in what 
Alatas calls the “social science powers” — particularly the US, UK and 
France — are disproportionately represented in the production of new 
knowledge and theory building, while scholars in ‘semi-peripheral’ 
countries (e.g. Japan, Germany, Australia) and academically ‘peripheral’ 
nations (especially in the Third World) are less visible in international 
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scholarship and tend to be confined to doing work that is empirical rather 
than theoretical and that is focused on their own countries rather than 
comparative. 

In this article, I draw on evidence from a survey of academics in four 
countries to examine patterns of professional communication.? While 
Alatas's empirical claims are built mainly on an examination of academic 
publishing in leading social science journals (Alatas, 2003: 607-8), the 
survey of 574 academic staff at universities and research institutes shows 
a pattern that closely mirrors Alatas's characterization of the global 
system of academia. The focus of this study is on the field of “Southeast 
Asian studies’, which includes social science and humanities research 
done primarily in the region now encompassed by the 10 countries in the 
Association of Southeast Asian Nations (ASEAN).3 While the findings of 
the survey generally support and expand on Alatas's previous arguments, 
they also suggest the need for a more fine-grained analysis of the global 
system of academia. Like Alatas's, my primary level of analysis is national 
and international. Yet some results that allow for comparisons within the 
national frame show significant disparities at regional and institutional 
levels. The central and peripheral nodes within the academic system are 
not only national (though this should not be discounted) but also insti- 
tutional. I also argue that in some cases — such as that of Singapore — 
certain sites can be ‘peripheral’ or ‘semi-peripheral’ globally, but central 
in situated regional contexts. 


Networking, ICT and Scholarly Communication 


‘Invisible colleges’ play a crucial role in the production of scholarly knowl- 
edge (Cohen, 1996; Cronin, 1982; Garvey, 1979; Gresham, 1994; Kraut et 
al., 1990; Price and Beaver, 1966; Robbin, 1992; Ruth and Gouet, 1993). The 
concept of invisible colleges denotes informal networks of academics 
whose interactions generate scholarship that shapes their particular area 
of research. Much attention has been paid to the possible impact of new 
information technologies, particularly the Internet, on the scope of 
invisible colleges. Early analysis of scholarly Internet communication 
suggested that Internet forums, such as “electronic conferences”, list-serves 
and email more generally would break down barriers to entry into invis- 
ible colleges and broaden the scope of participation within them (e.g. 
Gresham, 1994). 

The most recent research on this rapidly maturing communication 
technology offers a more complex picture. Physical proximity and face- 
to-face interaction remain important determinants to the intensity of 
communication among scholars and development of collaborative inter- 
actions (Koku et al., 2001). Likewise, while email may displace older 
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communication technologies such as postal mail and telephone to some 
degree, online communication appears to supplement rather than wholly 
displace other forms of interaction (Koku et al, 2001; Wellman, 2001). 
Nevertheless, the ease of communication via the Internet, and email in 
particular, plays a vital role in the maintenance of professional ties among 
geographically remote scholars (Koku et al, 2001: 1754-5; Gresham, 
1994: 44). 

While ‘invisible colleges”, networking and Internet communications play 
an important role on many scales, even that of an individual academic 
institution, examining these issues in terms of global academia is of special 
importance. For a field of study conceptualized as a region of ‘area studies’, 
scholars of Southeast Asia have been especially concerned with the geog- 
raphy of production of knowledge about the region (e.g. Baviera et al., 

2003; Hirschman et al, 1992; Social Science Research Council, 1999). An 
ongoing critique of Southeast Asian social science and humanities research 
is its strong historical ties to European colonial and American Cold War 
interests. More recently, concerns over issues such as terrorism emanating 
largely from outside the region continue to shape the focus of research 
agendas and funding. Capacity building of academic institutions and 
scholarship within Southeast Asia has been largely shaped over the past 
century by nationalist agendas (see Alatas, 2003; Kratoska, 2003). Never- 
theless, since the 1990s, scholars and academic institutions across the 
region have increasingly sought to build programmes and networks with 
an explicitly regional focus (Baviera et aL, 2003). In this context, the present 
study assesses the shape and intensity of international networking, and 
the extent to which Internet-mediated communications in particular tie 
scholars within Southeast Asia more strongly to one another or if the 
networks of ‘invisible colleges’ among scholars working in and on South- 
east Asia are tied to sites primarily outside the region. 


Survey: Southeast Asla Specialists and Southeast 
Aslan Academics 


The survey collected data from two groups of academics: Southeast Asia 
specialists in the US and academics in the social sciences and humanities 
working in Southeast Asia. In order to obtain an adequately high response 
rate (from a notoriously hard to sample population of overly busy, hard 
to locate, mobile academics) and avoid possible selection bias associated 
with an online or email survey, research assistants were employed in each 
country to carry out the survey in face-to-face interviews (regarding 
methodology, see Applebee et al., 1997, 2000; Chen et al., 2002; Fricker 
and Schonlau, 2002; Perry et al., 1998; Smith, 1997). In the US, the survey 
was conducted at six universities with centres for Southeast Asian studies 
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(N = 132). Respondents were selected on the basis of their affiliation with 
these centres. In all other cases, responses were collected based on random 
samples from official lists of academic and research staff in the social 
sciences and humanities at leading academic institutions. These included 
in Singapore the National University of Singapore (NUS, N = 65); in 
Malaysia the Universiti Malaya (UM, N = 109) and Universiti Kebangsaan 
Malaysia (UKM, N = 56); and in Indonesia the Universitas Indonesia (UI, 
N = 58) and Universitas Padjajaran (Unpad, N = 80). In addition, in 
Indonesia, research assistants collected responses from research staff at 
two Jakarta-based social science research institutions, Lembaga Ilmu 
Pengetahuan Indonesia and the Centre for Strategic and International 
Studies (N = 74). The samples from the latter two institutions, like those 
from the American universities, were treated as a single sample. Response 
rates for the various national samples ranged between 74.7 percent (for 
Singapore) and 86.7 percent (for the US). 

The goals of the survey were to assess the subjective experiences of 
academic Internet users in comparative perspective and to map the 
networks of academics working on or in Southeast Asia as mediated by 
information and communication technologies (ICT). The main measure 
of email communication networks used in this study is based on asking 
respondents to which of a series of destinations they sent email in the 
past six months.‘ The goal was to establish a baseline of minimal email 
ties of scholars from each country to other destinations. In the article, 
discussion of the ‘strength’ of ties — such as between US-based scholars 
and particular destinations — is based on this minimal measure of the 
percentage of respondents who reported sending email to that destina- 
tion in the six months prior to the survey (see Table 1). Responses were 
collected between October 2002 and July 2003. 

The primary hypothesis J seek to test with these data is whether or not 
scholarly communication is routed mainly through what Alatas has called 
the ‘social science superpowers’. To what extent do we see a pattern of 
communication in which academically ‘peripheral’ scholars communicate 
differentially with counterparts in the academic ‘core’? In Southeast Asia 
specifically, how do the rates of communication with other countries in 
the region compare to rates of communication with sites such as North 
America, Europe, Australia and East Asia? In addition, what are the 
patterns of communication among US-based scholars of Southeast Asia? 
Are they communicating as extensively with counterparts in Southeast 
Asia as they are with colleagues in Europe and elsewhere? 

The responses to the survey demonstrate a complex web of academic 
communication between scholars in different institutions and different 
countries. In this complex web, it is possible to identify a hierarchy of 
relatively central and peripheral nodes. The results also indicate a rough 
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symmetry between the intensity of networking by scholars in different 
countries and the place of that country within the centre-periphery hier- 
archy. Scholars in the more central countries and institutions are more 
intensively and more broadly involved in Internet and other forms of 
communication networking. In the specific cases examined here, scholars 
in the US display the highest frequencies of international communication, 
followed closely by scholars based in Singapore. The least active group 
are scholars at Indonesian universities. The overall picture is one in which 
(at a national level) among the countries and institutions in the survey, 
the US is a central node in academic communication networks, while 
Malaysia and Indonesia are on the periphery. Singapore is an intermedi- 
ate node in the international communication networks, while at the same 
time being a centre for communication regionally within Southeast Asia. 


Differential Use and Access 


American and Singaporean academics use email and the Internet gener- 
ally more intensively than Malaysian or Indonesian academics. The 
median numbers of reported email messages received on a daily basis by 
Americans (30) and Singaporeans (25) were substantially higher than for 
Malaysians (6) and Indonesians (3). Americans and Singaporeans also 
reported substantially higher frequencies of checking email and web 
browsing and that email was usually their primary means of communi- 
cating with colleagues. In all these respects, Indonesians reported the 
lowest intensity of use and Malaysian academics fell in between their 
counterparts in Indonesia, on the one hand, and Singapore and the US, 
on the other. Internet use was essentially universal among respondents 
in Singapore (100 percent), the US (98.5 percent) and Malaysia (98.2 
percent), but less-than-universal in Indonesia (71.6 percent). Among 
Internet users, access to the Internet at work and home was also near 
universal (at work) or substantially higher (at home) among Americans, 
Singaporeans and Malaysians. Indonesian Internet users reported less 
than universal access at work (82.5 percent) and relatively less access at 
home (53.5 percent as compared to 71.0-88.5 percent in other countries). 

An important difference among Internet users across countries also 
arose in questions regarding their subjective experience with the Internet. 
Broadly speaking, both American and Singaporean academics reported 
higher degrees of ‘information overload’ — particularly with regard to 
email. Indonesian academics, on the other hand, reported greater frustra- 
tion with regard to information access: that the facilities at their institution 
were not satisfactory and needed to be improved, that the connection 
speeds were too slow and that there were often times that they wanted 
to access the Internet but could not. Nevertheless, Indonesian academics 
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rated the benefits of the Internet generally higher than their counterparts 
in other countries. 

The differences in intensity of use and subjective experience of Internet 
communication reflect a combination of infrastructural development and 
investment as well as differences in academic culture and how those 
cultural differences have played out in the different histories of the intro- 
duction of Internet technologies in institutions in different countries 
(Thompson, 2004; see also Beal, 2003; D'Costa, 2003; Hill and Sen, 1997; 
Lim, 2003; Thapisa, 1996; Thapisa and Birabwa, 1998). Academic Internet 
users in Indonesia and other developing nations, for example, clearly see 
the Internet as a possible means of bridging information and resource 
gaps (see del Castillo, 1995; McKenzie, 1995; Reid, 1995; Rosenberg, 1998). 
But these hopes for the Internet are frustrated by a variety of constraints 
— from bandwidth and speed, to technological knowledge, to inefficient 
distribution of computer resources (del Castillo, 1995; Thompson, 2004). 
For most scholars in American and Singaporean institutions, on the other 
hand, the Internet has become a routine, everyday tool of academic life. 
Relative to Indonesian academics, those in the US and Singapore take for 
granted Internet communication and information found on the “World 
Wide Web’. In most respects, Malaysian academics fell in between Indone- 
sians, on the one hand, and Americans and Singaporeans, on the other. 
However, with respect to the value of the Internet, Malaysian academics 
were among the most sceptical. In this regard, their responses were statis- 
tically indistinguishable from those of Singaporean and American 
academics. 


Generalized and Specialized Networking of 
US-based Scholars 


Models based on the survey responses of network ties among Southeast 
Asian studies specialists based in the US show that they are strongly 
shaped by the area of interest of the specialists. At a regional level, Indone- 
sia specialists (N = 36) and Philippines specialists (N = 23) have the 
strongest ties to island Southeast Asia. Thailand specialists (N = 27) have 
the strongest ties to mainland Southeast Asia (see Figure 1). The next 
strongest ties among all specialists are with Southeast Asia, outside their 
particular country of expertise, and with Europe. The strength of these 
ties is essentially equivalent. The weakest ties, among the different regions 
for which data were collected, were with East Asia and the subregion 
(island or mainland) of Southeast Asia outside the specialists’ expertise. 
At a country-level analysis of the data, a similar pattern appears (see 
Figure 2). Country specialists’ ties are strongest with their particular 
country of interest. In general, this is followed by strongest ties to 
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Figure 1 Model of Southeast Asian Studies Specialist Networking by Region 


Australia and then Singapore. Ties to other countries in Southeast Asia 
are not insignificant, but are generally weaker than ties to Singapore and 
even more so to Australia (see also Table 1). 

In all cases of both regional-level and country-level networking ties, 
y? tests of the data show the only significant difference in patterns of 
communication among specialists were with their own countries of 
expertise. In other words, Indonesia specialists communicate at a higher 
level with Indonesia than do Thailand or Philippines specialists. 
Thailand specialists network at a higher level with Thailand, and so on. 
In all other cases (save one), country of specialization makes no differ- 
ence in rates of communication with other countries. For example, 
scholars of Indonesia, the Philippines and Thailand all communicate at 
the same (high) levels with Australia and the same (low) levels with 
Malaysia. The only exception was a significantly higher number of 
Thailand specialists communicating via email with Vietnam. This excep- 
tion almost certainly reflects the recent opening up of Vietnam to US- 
based researchers and the particular interest in Vietnam by Thailand 
specialists (as the other ‘large’ country in mainland Southeast Asia as 
well as historical ties between the US, Thailand and Vietnam dating back 
to the Vietnam—American war). 

This x? analysis supports the argument that specialists are involved 
in two circuits of networking. It is also reflected more generally in the 
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Figure 2 Model of Southeast Asian Studies Specialist Networking by Country 


pattern of communication shown by the sample of US-based scholars as 
a whole (see Table 1). US-based scholars communicate at high frequency 
with the countries and subregions that they specialize in. The countries 
receiving the most email from the US are those with the largest number 
of specialists, i.e. Thailand and Indonesia. Vietnam and Malaysia, with 
the least number of experts, receive the least amount of email correspon- 
dence. The pattern reflects what I refer to as specialized networking. 
Undoubtedly, the content of this communication is varied, but the 
overall trend reflects the quite understandable interest of scholars who 
do research on specific countries to have professional ties to those 
countries. 

At the same time, they communicate frequently with scholars in other 
places outside of their area of specialization in what I refer to as general- 
ized networking. It is here that we see an important disparity with regard 
to linkages to Southeast Asia and to locations outside Southeast Asia. 
These generalized network ties are strongest with Europe, Australia and 
Singapore. While the latter two countries have no or very few specialists, 
the ties of US-based scholars are as strong there as to the countries in 
Southeast Asia (excluding Singapore) that have the most specialists. At a 
regional level, ties to Europe are as strong as to Southeast Asia (outside 
of specialists’ countries of interest) and significantly stronger when Singa- 
pore is excluded (ie. SEAsia4 in Table 1). These results suggest that the 
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“invisible colleges’ of Southeast Asian scholarship continue to be consti- 
tuted as much if not more outside Southeast Asia as within it. 


Networking from the Periphery: Malayslan and 
Indonesian Academics 


The email network patterns for Malaysian and Indonesian academics 
show that communications within Southeast Asia, while not insignificant, 
are generally less substantial than ties to destinations outside Southeast 
Asia. Among these respondents, those from Malaysian universities report 
the most substantial ties to other countries within Southeast Asia. 
However, while their level of communication with Southeast Asian 
countries is higher than with any other country or region, this is largely 
accounted for by the very high percentage of respondents sending email 
to Singapore. When Singapore is excluded, the strength of the tie to other 
countries in Southeast Asia is slightly less than to North America and 
Europe (though the levels are statistically indistinguishable). Indonesian 
respondents likewise reported email correspondence with destinations 
outside Southeast Asia that was as substantial as or more substantial than 
correspondence with Southeast Asian countries. But again, excluding 
Singapore from Indonesian respondents’ correspondence with Southeast 
Asia resulted in a substantial drop in the results. 

Comparisons of the samples from different institutions within Indone- 
sia and Malaysia illustrate internal disparities and point to the signifi- 
cance of academic ‘centres and peripheries’ within as well as between 
nations. The difference between Indonesian research institutes and Indo- 
nesian universities is perhaps the most striking. The former show levels 
of networking on a par with their counterparts at Malaysian universities 
(albeit to somewhat different destinations). Respondents from Indonesian 
universities reported by far the lowest levels of email networking among 
all groups. These disparities are seen in comparisons of universities in 
Malaysia and Indonesia as well. The more central universities based in 
national capitals have more substantial ties than those based outside 
major cities. 

Respondents from UI, located on the outskirts of Jakarta, were much 
more likely to be Internet users (86.2 percent) than respondents at Unpad 
(55.0 percent), which is located in the provincial town of Bandung. Among 
Internet users at the two institutions, more respondents at UI had Internet 
access at work (87.8 percent) and at home (82.0 percent) than those at 
Unpad (63.6 percent and 38.6 percent respectively). Internet users at UI 
also reported a higher number of email messages received daily (median 
of 5.5 per day, as compared to 2 per day at Unpad). With regard to 
networking, a higher percentage of UI respondents reported sending 
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email to every country and region considered in the survey. In the case 
of email sent to Southeast Asia as a region, the difference was statistically 
significant at p < .01 (x? = 7.667; p = .006) and for Europe at p < .05 (x? = 
3.9; p = .048). In all other cases, the difference between the two institutions 
was not statistically significant (p < .05), however the overall trend 
strongly suggests that respondents at Ul are more involved in inter- 
national networking via the Internet than at Unpad. Only with regard to 
sending email within Indonesia were the two institutions comparable 
within a couple of percentage points (88.0 percent for Ul and 90.9 percent 
for Unpad). 

A similar, though less dramatic disparity is seen in Malaysia between 
respondents at UM, based in Kuala Lumpur, and UKM, based in the town 
of Bangi well outside the Malaysian capital. Use and work access at both 
universities was near universal (above 95 percent in all cases). However, 
home access among respondents from UKM (58.9 percent) was signifi- 
cantly lower than for UM respondents (78.1 percent; x? = 6.574, p = .010). 
Significantly larger numbers of respondents from UM also reported 
sending email to Singapore, the Philippines, East Asia and North 
America. For all other countries and regions, there was no statistically 
significant difference between UM and UKM (p < .05). 

It is clear from these results, especially from Indonesia, that important 
disparities exist between central and peripheral academic institutions 
within each of the countries. In considering the development of an inter- 
national system of academic centres and peripheries, attention needs to 
be paid to the more detailed development of centres and peripheries 
within individual countries and their linkages internationally (see 
Altbach, 1977: 189). Moreover, these international linkages need to be 
examined at both international and institutional levels. On the one hand, 
national politics, economics, wealth, policies and other factors cannot be 
ignored as they make up an important context within which any insti- 
tution operates. But institutional disparities within countries (in terms of 
prestige, for example, in some cases; in terms of facilities such as Internet 
infrastructure or in terms of general funding in other cases) may be as 
significant as disparities between countries. The ‘social science powers’ 
as conceptualized by Alatas and others are really represented by specific 
institutions within the countries he cites (Le. the US, England and France). 
Other institutions within the same countries may be similarly ‘dependent’ 
on ‘top tier’ institutions in those countries as are institutions in countries 
on the ‘periphery’ of the international system of academia. The complex- 
ity of the relationships.and position of both countries and institutions in 
the international academic system is highlighted by the somewhat unique 
position of the National University of Singapore. 
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The Position of Singapore In Regional Scholarship 
and Academic Networks 


Singapore and specifically the National University of Singapore present 
an unusual case in terms of academic networking. It is a central node in 
Southeast Asian regional academia and in links between Southeast Asia 
and global academia. From the point of view of these networks, Singa- 
pore plays a significant role in networking among US-based Southeast 
Asian studies specialists and among academics in Malaysia and Indone- 
sia. A higher percentage of Indonesian and Malaysian academics reported 
ing email to Singapore than to any other country in Southeast Asia 
(see Table 1). Malaysian respondents in particular displayed a stronger tie 
to Singapore via email than to either East Asia or Australia and nearly as 
strong a tie as to Europe. In fact, the percentage of Malaysian respondents 
sending email to Singapore (57.4 percent) was almost as high as the 
percentage sending email to any other Southeast Asian nation with the 
exception of Singapore (61.1 percent). Also notable is the fact that ties to 
Singapore by Indonesian and Malaysian academics are significantly 
higher than the ties of either country to the other. This is despite the fact 
that Indonesians and Malaysians use mutually intelligible variants of the 
same language (“Bahasa”) for most instruction and communication, 
whereas the main language used in Singaporean institutions is English. 

For US-based Southeast Asia specialists, Singapore was also a signifi- 
cant destination for email communication. While the number of special- 
ists doing work on Singapore was very small (4 out of 132), the percentage 
of specialists sending email to Singapore was essentially as high as for 
the countries with the largest numbers of specialists (i.e. Thailand and 
Indonesia) and for Australia, indicating that Singapore is a significant 
node in the ‘generalized’ communication networks of Southeast Asian 
specialists. Similarly, the email communication of US-based specialists to 
destinations in Southeast Asia outside their own country of specialization 
drops substantially when Singapore is excluded. 

While Singapore clearly plays a central role in regional academic 
networking, characterizing it in terms of global academic networking is 
rather more difficult. It is possible to see Singapore as a ‘semi-peripheral’ 
location within global academia; as a node between the central ‘academic 
powers’, such as the US and Britain, and the ‘academic periphery’ in such 
places as Indonesia and Malaysia. However, such a model is perhaps too 
crude to capture the real dynamics of academic networks. We also need 
to examine a wider range of data and measures of significance than have 
been captured in analysis to date — for example, journal production 
examined by Alatas, communication networks such as discussed in this 
article and, I would suggest, factors such as the training and placement 
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of masters and doctoral candidates among other things. These factors and 
their measures need to be critically examined in order to better our under- 
standing of the many modes of ‘success’ and ‘centrality’ in global 
academia.” 

Finally, Singapore also highlights another aspect of networking in 
global academia, which the data show to be strongly correlated with 
Internet-mediated communication: the origins of the scholars and places 
where they obtained their professional degrees (see Tables 2 and 3). In 
terms of their countries of origin, the composition of academic staff at 
NUS is remarkably diverse. All but one of the respondents working in 
Indonesia and Malaysia were from those respective countries. Even 
among US-based respondents nearly two-thirds were from the US. By 
contrast, Singaporeans made up only slightly more than one-quarter of 
the respondents at NUS. Other NUS respondents hailed from a wide 
range of countries and regions. This was by no means an anomaly of the 
survey, but rather reflects the extraordinary diversity of the university’s 
academic staff. On the other hand, far more NUS staff obtained their 
highest academic degree in North America (64.6 percent) than in any other 
country or region. 

The correlation between the locations where academics from the 
various types of institutions earned their highest academic degrees and 
the locations with which they maintain communication networks is 
striking in the data. For example, the disproportionately high number of 
degrees earned in Australia and Europe among staff at Indonesian 
research institutes and the low number earned in North America match 
their unusually strong email ties to the former locations and unusually 
weak ties to the latter. Their compatriots at Indonesian universities, on 


Table 2 Origin of Respondents by Country 


Current country 
United 
Indonesia 213 (100%) 0 2 (3.1%) 6 (4.6%) 
Malaysia 0 161 (99.4%) 1 (1.5%) 0 
0 0 17 (26.1%) 1 (0.8%) 
Other Southeast Asia 0 0 3 (4.6%) 20 (15.3%) 
East Asia 0 0 11 (16.9%) 3 (23%) 
US 0 1 (0.6%) 13 (20%) 85 (64.9%) 
Europe 0 0 8 (123%) 11 (8.4%) 
Australia 0 0 2 (3.1%) 2 (15%) 
Other 0 0 8 (123%) 3 (2.3%) 
Total respondents 213 162 65 131 
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Table 3 Place of Highest Degree of Respondents by Country/Institution 


Current institution 

Indon. Indon. United 
Degree from uni res. Malaysia Singapore States 
Indonesia 109 (79.6%) 34 (50.0%) 0 0 0 
Malaysia 4(29%) 0 73 (46.2%) 0 0 
Singapore 0 0 1 (0.6%) 3 (4.6%) 1 (0.8%) 
Other Southeast Asia 1 (0.7%) 0 1(0.6%) 0 3 (23%) 
East Asia 1(0.7%) 3 (4.4%) 2(13%) 0 0 
US 12 (8.8%)  4(5.9%) 36 (22.8%) 42 (64.6%) 120 (90.9%) 
Europe 5(36%) 11(162%)  33(20.9%) 11 (16.9%) 6 (4.5%) 
Australia 5(3.6%) 16(235%)  12(7.6%)  8(12.3%) 2 (1.5%) 
Other 0 0 0 1 (1.5%) 0 
Total respondents 137 68 158 65 132 


the other hand, have a low level of foreign degrees, a low level of email 
communication generally and again their strongest ties (with North 
America) correspond to where most of their foreign degrees were 
obtained. In the case of Singapore, an especially strong tie to North 
America can be observed both in the proportion of academic staff who 
obtained degrees in North America and even more so in the nearly 
universal tie among respondents to North America via email. 


Digital Divides, Academic Dependency and 
Participatory Scholarship 


The Internet is frequently promoted as a ‘borderless’ communications 
technology through which anyone in the world can be connected to 
anyone else, facilitating the free flow of ideas, information and knowl- 
edge across the globe. From the mid-1990s onwards, scholars and policy- 
makers have paid increasing attention to ‘digital divides’ that limit access 
and use by class, geography, gender and other social and economic factors 
(e.g. Castells, 1996, 1998; Chen et al., 2002; Coe, 2003; Ngini et al., 2002; 
Norris, 2001; Wilson, 1998). Most recent analyses emphasize the great 
complexity of these digital divides (e.g. Beal, 2003; Strover, 2003; van Dijk 
and Hacker, 2003; Warschauer, 2003). The inequality signified by the term 
‘digital divide’ is not merely a matter of access or lack of access, or even 
a matter of quality of access or level of technological skills. Rather, the 
Internet and other ICT are deeply embedded in the wider ‘offline’ social, 
political and economic systems within which its users operate (see 
DiMaggio et al., 2001; Heeks, 2002; Ho et al., 2003; Patterson and Wilson, 
2000; Stolfi and Sussman, 2001). Moreover, the Internet and other 
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communications technologies themselves provide a platform for 
emergent communities, power relationships and complex social inter- 
actions (see Baron, 2002; Johnson, 1997; Loo and Yeap, 1998; Slevin, 2000; 
Smith and Kollock, 1999; Rheingold, 1993; Sajjad et al, 2002). Internet- 
mediated networking in global academic communities constitutes a 
special case of these wider trends and concerns. 

A vexing question is whether expanding Internet access and low-cost 
email communication enhances participation or entrenches dependency. 
Email communication was by far the most broadly utilized form of long- 
distance communication reported in the survey, far outstripping the use 
of telephone calls, faxes or postal mail. While good historical compara- 
tive data are not available, it seems unlikely if email were unavailable that 
more than two-thirds of US-based scholars of Southeast Asia, for example, 
would communicate with every region considered in the sample and that 
more than one-third would communicate with every country. At the other 
end of the spectrum, email provides resource-strapped Indonesian 
academics with a relatively low-cost means of wide regional and global 
communication. Indonesian academics also clearly value the access to 
otherwise unobtainable information that the Internet provides. 

But access to the Internet alone (or to other forms of networking for 
that matter) does not necessarily level the playing field” for participation 
in global academia. It could, in theory, even perpetuate or exacerbate the 
inherent positional inequalities in the system of global academia and 
scholarly production of knowledge. The operation of systemic depen- 
dency and centralized regimes of accumulation is well studied and theor- 
ized in more traditional economic systems (e.g. Frank, 1994; Harvey, 1989). 
Further work needs to be done in the empirical and theoretical study of 
centre-periphery relationships and accumulation in ‘knowledge econom- 
ies”, by which 1 do not mean traditional economies in which knowledge 
is now acknowledged as important in accumulating wealth but more 
specifically an economy of the production and exchange of ideas, 
concepts, information and the like (see Powell and Snellman, 2004). Global 
academia is the latter sort of system, with its own rules, regularities, fluc- 
tuations and standards of value. 

This article has provided evidence of a complex hierarchical relation- 
ship among scholars in the social sciences and humanities working on 
and in the region of Southeast Asia at a national level and secondarily at 
an institutional level. More research needs to be done to focus on the latter 
in particular. Most of Southeast Asia, with the exception of Singapore, 
would be considered on the ‘periphery’ of the global academic 
community as described in previous work by Alatas (2003). Singapore 
would more likely be part of the “semi-periphery”. Even scholars who 
specialize in working on Southeast Asia communicate as much if not more 
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with colleagues in other ‘central’ or ‘semi-peripheral’ locations in the 
academic world as they do with colleagues in Southeast Asia. These sorts 
of patterns of commumication, in the ‘invisible colleges’ generating 
scholarship about Southeast Asia, are an important factor underlying the 
more visible outputs of academic production — such as international 
journal publications (see Alatas, 2003: 606-7). 

“Center-periphery” relationships articulate at regional (e.g. Southeast 
Asia) and intra-national (e.g. between Indonesian institutions) levels. 
They are correlated with, if not determined by, such factors as the origins 
and places where scholars working in various countries earned their 
professional degrees, by the political-economy and basic Internet infra- 
structure available in different places, and by the reputations of the insti- 
tutions at which scholars work. Such disparities within global academia 
may change and shift, but it is hard to imagine that they will ever be elim- 
inated. There is good reason, however, to work towards alleviating these 
disparities and creating more widely participatory scholarship where 
possible — for the sake of democratic principles of inclusion and for the 
added value that different perspectives bring to the development of 
knowledge, to cite just two reasons. This will require work on two fronts 
simultaneously. The first will be efforts to extend networks and strengthen 
ties to and especially between countries and institutions now on the periph- 
ery of academic discourse. But that alone is not enough if it merely 
entrenches dependency on training, ideas and other aspects of the global 
academic pursuit (see Alatas, 2003: 604). At the same time, the academic 
capacity and stature of ‘peripheral’ or ‘semi-peripheral’ academic insti- 
tutions need to be improved, with the aim to create if not a ‘level playing 
field’ then a more broadly multipolar global academic community. 


Notes 


Research for this article would have been impossible without the dedicated assist- 
ance of Nuria Widyasari Soeharto, Farah Rachmat, Bayu Krisnamurthi, Noor 
Aisyah, Ratnayu Sitaresmi, Yudi Febrianda, Yanti Diyantini, Nur Ernandaputri, 
Emilia Fitriana Dewi, Amirudin, Yuliana Riana, Dede Oetomo, Luita Aribowo, M. 
Fauzan Edy, Puspa Delima Amri, Umi Karomah Yaumidin, Siti Aishah Ghani, 
Asok Kumar, Kiggundu Amin Tamale, Tan Lay Keat, Magnus Emeka, Masaliza 
Maskan, Catherine Ong, Colleen Pacheco, Dan Hale, I Ketut Putra Erawan, Chris 
Lundry, Pik-Ching Ip, Ivy Susanti, Sueann Soon and Zhang Juan. The research 
was supported by National University of Singapore, FASS, Faculty Research 
Committee grant #R-111-000-040-112. 


1. Alatas's critique draws on earlier criticisms of ‘academic dependency’ particu- 
larly among Latin American scholars (Alatas, 2003: 599—604; see also Alatas, 
2000; Altbach, 1977; Garreau, 1991). 
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2. The survey only pertains to professional communication; not non-professional 


3. 


personal networks. 

The status of Southeast Asia as a legitimate ‘region’ of investigation has been 
highly contentious for many decades as is the debate between ‘area’ and ‘disci- 
plinary’ studies (see Bates, 1997; Emmerson, 1984; Hirschman et aL, 1992; Social 
Science Research Council, 1999; van Schendel, 2002). Reviewing these debates 
is beyond the scope of this article. What is beyond question is that in the late 
20th and early 21st centuries, Southeast Asia is a significant regional frame, 
both for scholarahip and more broadly for social and political interaction, 
especially in the context of ASEAN (see, for example, Abu Talib and Tan, 2003; 
Baviera et al, 2003; Hirschman et al, 1992; Social Science Research Council, 
1999; Tay et al, 2001). 

The survey also collected information on phone, fax and postal mail. The 
present article only addresses these in passing. 


. L use the terms American, etc. to indicate the locations in which scholars work, 


not their nationality. 


only groups of specialists large enough for statistical analysis. 


. An interesting example in this regard is the recent survey of the Times Higher 


Education Supplement in which the National University of Singapore ranked as 
the 10th best university globally in the social sciences. All universities ranked 
above NUS were located in the US (6) or England (3). The survey was a broad 
(88-country) international sample of academics. Thus, the results primarily 
reflect institutional reputation at a global scale. Other methods or measures 
might produce very different results. 


. Space does not allow a listing of all the significant initiatives underway in 


various places that aim to do just this. In the case of scholarship in Southeast 
Asia, for example, foundations such as the Rockefeller Foundation, Ford Foun- 
dation, Toyota Foundation and Japan Foundation have engaged in substantial 
and creative efforts to support Southeast Asian scholarship by Southeast 
Asians. Numerous initiatives are also underway within the region and particu- 
lar within the framework of the Association of Southeast Asian Nations 
(ASEAN), such as the ASEAN University Network, ASEAN University Forum, 
and development of Southeast Asian Studies programmes at universities in 
various countries (cf. Baviera et al, 2003). 
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abstract: Since its foundation in 1948, Israel has been undergoing constant change 
associated with the government policy of in-migration, the ‘ingathering of the 
exiles’ alang with the efforts of the state to meet the challenges of a modern, glob- 
alizing economy. For a long time, the contribution of sociologists was in the vein 
of apologetics. They formulated functionalist explanations to show that new 
immigrants had to be pressured into assimilation. Homogenization of the increas- 
ingly variegated Jewish population was presented as a scientifically warranted 
goal, while groups who were not of ‘western’ origin and those defined as minority 
groups could be relegated to ‘otherness’ and ‘difference’. The self-presentation of 
Israel as ‘Jewish and democratic’ was supported by sociological theorizing about 
Israel as a ‘unique’ sociopolitical phenomenon. The patent theoretical and practi- 
cal contradictions of the ideology tended to be explained away and for several 
decades of the state’s existence, the official ideology was all but unchallenged. 
With the growth of the academic community of sociologists, and, paradoxically, 
with the dynamic right-wing changes in politics, economics and culture in train 
since the 1980s, sociology is increasingly coming into its own. More researchers 
now attempt to make sense of the changes in ways that are attuned to cantradic- 
tions. They look at (Israeli) society as a universal multifactor process that is subject 
to discoverable social laws; take as subject matter not what society ought to be, 
but primarily what society actually is; and increasingly sift statements and conclusions 
founded on empirical data in their aspiration to scientific truth. 


Keywords: ideology + Israel + radical critique + sociology 


Introduction 


Since the establishment of the state in 1948, Israeli sociologists have been 
called upon to describe and analyse a turbulent social reality that is 
blatantly at odds with the confident, almost complacent official ideology 
legitimated by the nation-state. A reading of published work shows that 
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many sociologists have interpreted the task of sociology to be that of high- 
lighting functionality and the attainments of the bureaucratic apparatus, 
thus carrying out a service to the state. Behind the scenes, however, there 
has been a steady stream of work that insists on subjecting what is 
presented as ‘consensual’ policies to unrelenting critique. In this article, I 
sketch the development of sociology as a discipline in tertiary education. 
Then I point out that the research done on the basis of theorizing Israel 
as a unique phenomenon, and in harmony with the official ideology, not 
only supported the perpetuation of social inequality, but failed to meet 
criteria for an independent social science. Finally, I look at work that is at 
odds with this complacency and point out that there is increasing atten- 
tion to sociology as a tool of cogent critique. 

The outcome to date of the turbulent reality implied in the title can be 
illustrated by a poem originally written in Hebrew by Salman Massalha 
(2004), a middle-aged Israeli Palestinian whose native tongue is Arabic: 


The world has changed 

So fast, and in my life, by now, 

It’s beyond belief. Matters have reached 
Such a state, that I have stopped 

Thinking of the fall of autumn leaves. Because 
There’s no place to go from here. 

And anyway, in the 

Garden, too, 

The trees were uprooted 

And are gone. 


+++ 


Since I have no government, with 

Or without a head, and there is no chairperson 
Leaning on me, I can, sometimes, in such 
Extenuating circumstances, authorize myself 
To be 

A human being, a bit free. 


Reflecting on existential ambiguities, Massalha is at once pessimistic 
about the world he lives in and able to exercise enough cunning to find 
loopholes that lead to personal freedom. In an interview a short time ago, 
the poet made a lucid sociological argument when he discussed his 
disdain for nationalistic ideologies, for borders, for governments, and 
insisted that by living in West (Jewish) Jerusalem and writing in both 
Arabic and Hebrew, he is making a statement that goes beyond the poetic. 
In order to contextualize the predicament he is illustrating, I describe 
some aspects of Israeli sociology today and point out how the constant 
change that characterizes Israeli society has given rise to two kinds of 
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sociology: the one functionalist and conformist, and the other, emerging 
from behind the scenes, a determined deployment of critique. 


Foundations 


Sociology is an important part of the academic establishment in Israel. 
This can best be understood by looking at a sketch of how it has evolved. 

The Hebrew University was established in 1924-5 with some scientific 
departments (mathematics, physics) as well as some in the humanities 
(Jewish studies, philosophy, literature and so on). The first academic unit 
set up to deal with sociology was established in 1938, when Martin Buber, 
forced to leave Nazi Germany, was appointed professor in the Depart- 
ment of Philosophy and headed a subdepartment that was dedicated to 
sociological analyses. Shmuel Eisenstadt, who was a student of Buber’s, 
completed a doctorate with Parsons at Harvard, and set up a full-fledged 
Department of Sociology and Anthropology at the Hebrew University — 
then the only university in the country. This was in the early 1950s, two 
or three years after the establishment of Israel as an independent state. 
With a growing population, there was increased demand for tertiary 
education, and additional universities, notably Tel Aviv University, Bar- 
Ilan, the University of Haifa, and later, the University of Ben Gurion in 
the Negev, were founded during the 1960s and the early 1970s. All had 
departments of sociology? from the outset. The Israeli Institute of Tech- 
nology (the Technion), which was founded in 1925, instituted a Faculty 
of Industrial Management in the 1960s, in which sociological research is 
of major importance. The regional (four-year) colleges, most of which 
were set up in the 1990s as part of a campaign to expand access to tertiary 
education in peripheral areas of the country, also have departments of 
sociology and anthropology. 

As the number of universities and colleges increased, there was a 
dramatic increase in numbers of students. By 1979, there were 14,475 
students of social sciences in the universities, and by 1999, the number 
had grown to 33,680. By 2002, 31.1 percent of all the students receiving a 
bachelor’s degree and a little more than 20 percent of those receiving 
advanced degrees were graduates in social science (Israel, 2003). For the 
last decade or so, there has been a steady downgrading of funds for 
education in general and for postsecondary schooling in particular, but 
the departments of sociology have not been singled out for any particu- 
lar dispossession. 

Israeli sociologists are keen researchers. Many are active in international 
professional organizations, including the International Sociological Associ- 
ation, the European Sociological Association and even in national societies 
overseas. There is also a professional organization in the country. The Israel 
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Sociological Society (ISS) was founded in 1967,4 with Eisenstadt as its first 
president. 5 About 300 sociologists belong to the ISS, most working in the 
academe, but about 25 percent are so-called applied sociologists working 
in privately endowed or state-endowed research institutes, in the civil 
service and in industry. The goals of the ISS include the promotion of socio- 
logical research, the advancement of teaching, sponsorship of professional 
and lay discussions, and providing a platform, or a stage, where the voice 
of sociological analyses can be heard. In these respects, the society imple- 
ments a variety of programmes. There are procedures for allotting creden- 
tials to expert applied sociologists, i.e. sociologists working in fields such 
as: health and welfare; immigration and absorption; culture, communi- 
cation and public opinion; education and youth; communities — city, region 
— and environment; and organizations and labour. The ISS holds annual 
conferences; it serves as a channel for funding doctoral and postdoctoral 
research, and awards prizes to outstanding masters theses. Since 1980, the 
ISS has had nine edited books published by Transaction Books (New 
Brunswick, NJ) and since 2000, it has published a journal, Israeli Sociology, 
in Hebrew. In collaboration with the Academy for the Hebrew Language, 
the ISS is also sponsoring a committee for compiling a dictionary of socio- 
logical terms in Hebrew. 

From this sketch, it is clear that sociology as a discipline is quite lively 
in Israel. Perhaps this is so because in the country sociology is perceived 
as a discipline riddled with ambiguities. Reference to theoretical general- 
ities can help explain where the fuzziness lies. 


Soclology as a Sclence 


In a recent article published in Current Sociology, Kultygin (2003: 672) 
states that when it became an independent science, sociology brought new 
kinds of thinking: ‘first, sociology looked at society as a untversal multi- 
factor process which is objective, contains trends of change and is subject 
to discoverable social laws; second, the subject matter in sociology is not 
what society ought to be, but primarily what society actually is; and, third, 
sociology admits as scientific truth only those statements and conclusions 
that are founded on empirical data’. In his article, he examines how these 
basic characteristics can be discerned in the work of sociologists with 
different national affiliations, sorting them in schools according to the 
language they have used in their work.’ 

In relation to the writings of Israeli sociologists, it is possible to show 
that the proposed fundamental qualities of sociology as a science proposed 
by Kultygin were not in evidence when the first departments were 
founded nor were they characteristic of the local sociological community 
for a long time thereafter. In line with the official ideology, sociologists in 
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Israel tended to take it for granted that the social processes attending the 
‘return’ of the Jewish people to their ancient homeland were a unique 
phenomenon. Moreover, as part of the defensive stance of the state, it 
seemed necessary to overlook uncomfortable realities; early sociological 
writings show the academics' concern for seeing that what is, is no differ- 
ent from what, according to the state ideology, ought to be. Furthermore, 
Israeli sociologists cannot be identified as a school according to their 

. The reasons why the criteria delineated by Kultygin do not hold 
are ideological, historical and organizational. I would like to say a bit about 
each aspect and its influence on the practices of sociology in Israel. 


Ideological and Historical Influences on 
Soclological Thinking In Israel 


As is often noted in Hebrew, only half jokingly, the Jewish state ‘erupted’ 
with the Declaration of Independence on 14 May 1948. The founding 
council announced its acceptance of the UN decision of 29 November 1947 
(Resolution 181) for partitioning the territory of Palestine between Jews 
and Arabs as soon as the British were to withdraw. The establishment of 
the state was ideologized in historical terms. It was noted that for the first 
time in 2000 years (since the Romans defeated separatist rebels under Bar 
Cochba in 70 AD), the Jews now had a homeland, a state, a government 
of their own, and sovereignty — at least a measure of independence. This 
was an experience that, it was claimed, was incomparable and therefore 
to be uniquely treasured. The fact that all the neighbouring countries 
objected and were conducting a war against the newly proclaimed state 
was a spur to national and nationalistic dedication. With the logic that 
this state was destined to be a haven for the people who were ‘left’ after 
the Nazi holocaust — it was understood that Israel had to allow Jews from 
all over the world to come “home”; in fact, it behoved the state to urge 
them to do so. These assumptions were formalized as the central goal of 
the state, namely, “the ingathering of the exiles’. 

Pursuing vigorous policies for realizing the practical objective of 
ensuring a Jewish majority in the country, the ideology of the ‘ingather- 
ing’ was taken to be the primary mission. From many points of view, these 
policies were awkward. I address four kinds of ambiguities that were 
embedded in the political and the organizational arrangements. The point 
is that the official explanations were accepted unproblematically by many 
social scientists. 

1. The national project of ‘ingathering’ was instituted energetically even 
before the state was founded. A programme of migration was inaugu- 
rated immediately after the end of the Second World War (1945-8), at 
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the risk of penalties for the host organizations and expulsion of the 
immigrants by the mandatory power. The project was massively ampli- 
fied after the establishment of the state and enabled the growth of the 
Jewish population of Palestine from 600,000 in 1948 to 1,800,000 by the 
beginning of the 1960s (and to almost 6 million today).* Throughout 
the first decade, the population was constantly undergoing change, as 
ships and planes (a ‘flying carpet’ from the Yemen) kept bringing large 
groups of new immigrants from Europe, North Africa and from the Arab 
states in the Near East. These operations were carried out by enthusi- 
astic, if not always well-informed teams funded by the Jewish Agency, 
an organ of the World Zionist Organization. ‘Absorbing’ these immi- 
grants (olim?) was the major bureaucratic task in a harassed country with 
few resources. In the new state, there was no time to allow affairs to 
continue normally. These people had to be housed, fed, clothed, 
employed, taught the lingua franca — Hebrew — so that they could be 
inserted into existing workplaces and communities. Their children had 
to be educated in an orderly way, and, above all, introduced to the 
cultural conventions then taken for granted. To these ends, offices were 
set up and bureaucrats at national and at regional levels put rationa- 
listic procedures in place (Segev, 1984). Sociologist researchers were 
enlisted to help define the necessary measures and to mark the success 
of the various steps that were taken. The functionalist paradigm that 
underlies the work of Eisenstadt and his students provided a charter 
for bureaucratic operations. Thus, a prefabricated model for shaping 
civil society was presumed to embody “universal, objective” truths and 
it was accepted as self-evident that statistical yardsticks could be 
constructed for locating acceptable data and assessing deviations from 
norms. With this sociological orientation, assimilation, even homoge- 
nization of the increasingly variegated Jewish population was presented 
as a scientifically warranted target. The measuring rod was assimilation 
to the patterns of behaviour and thought of the earlier Jewish immi- 
grants who had, for the most part, arrived from Eastern Europe. Immi- 
grants who were not of European origin and the indigenous minority 
groups who had difficulties in meeting these standards were relegated 
to ‘otherness’ and ‘difference’ (see among others, Eisenstadt, 1954; 
Krausz, 1980). 

Another structured ambiguity derives from the conceptualization of 
the state as Jewish and democratic. The Declaration of Independence 
guarantees civil rights to all, with no discrimination because of religion, 
race, gender or ethnicity. Government ministries supervised the appli- 
cation of rights prescribed by law, among them rights to freedom of 
speech and freedom of worship, the right to vote and stand for office, 
as well as the right to basic education and to social benefits such as 
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health care and old-age pensions. Two laws enacted during the early 
years of the state had in fact qualified the universalistic obligations 
summarily. These are the 1950 Law of Return and the 1952 Law of 
Citizenship. The Law of Return ensures the unique rights of all Jews 
to migrate to Israel While the Law of Citizenship acknowledged the 
political rights of non-Jews who resided in Israel as of 1952, it also 
mentions the special privilege of Jews, who have an unalterable right 
to citizenship. Thus, Israeli legislation considers Jews throughout the 
world as citizens, or minimally, potential citizens of the Jewish state. 
For immigrants who are not members of the Jewish community, there 
is a possibility of naturalization — a long, relatively complicated process 
that is ultimately subject to ministerial discretion. Given these regula- 
tions, it was clear that civil rights were likely to be realized unevenly 
in relation to Jews and non-Jews. 

For many years, the inequities tended to be taken for granted politi- 
cally and social scientifically by the dominant majority. In a state that 
was obliged to work at developing a coherent national identity, govern- 
ment-initiated projects were centralized in the capital, Jerusalem. Soci- 
ologists tended to relate to patent incongruence in the distribution of 
formal and informal rights by applying veiled theoretical concepts. 
They generally talked about the “core” (where culture and normative 
standards were rightfully produced) and the ‘periphery’ (to which only 
a small measure of the “true” national values percolated) as incontro- 
vertible social facts. They took it for granted that in different collective 
domains of privilege, some groups would ‘naturally’ have to be left 
out. Primarily, the groups left out were the Arabs — Palestinian citizens 
of Israel. Their belonging to a different ‘nationality’ and different reli- 
gions set them apart in a political, economic and social periphery (see 
Kimmerling, 2001; Rouhana, 1997). This positioning was (and is) rein- 
forced by the fact that most of the Palestinian population in Israel 
resides in segregated villages and towns.!° Only about 10 percent live 
in mixed cities. Groups of Jews were also consigned to the political and 
cultural margins; they included Jews from the countries of North Africa 
and Asia Minor, who on their arrival in Israel were usually allocated 
homes in the north or the south of the country at a relatively great 
geographical distance from Jerusalem. Distance was reflected in the 
restricted opportunities for advanced professional education, and, 
more importantly, in the persistence of high rates of unemployment. 
But social scientists took the words ‘and democratic’ at their face value 
and found ways to explain away the disparities (for dissenting voices, 
see Bernstein, 1979; Rosenfeld, 1980; Swirski, 1979; Swirski and 
Bernstein, 1981). 

3. Third, it is important to note two ambiguities highlighted by the clash 
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between the state's acceptance of Jewish religious practice as the basis 
for public life — days of rest, laws governing the preparation of food, 
personal status — and the tradition of highly developed socialist prac- 
tices in pre-state Jewish society. In the cooperative movement that was 
fostered by the early waves of immigration, rights and benefits for 
workers of both sexes were safeguarded by the formation of coopera- 
tives, including, for example, transportation cooperatives and, of 
course, collective farms, such as the kibbutzim. The contradictions 
generated relate to the operation of the state's economy and to gender. 
In 1977, after 30 years of coalition governments headed by social 
democrats, a newly elected right-wing government initiated long- 
range policies opposed to socialist principles and practices. Privatiza- 
tion, laissez-faire, the elimination of the welfare regime became part 
and parcel of the regime's economic strategy. But as principles that 
govern social life in the widest sense, they were not restricted to the 
economic sphere. The clash between religious practices and socialist 
principles is especially clear in the treatment of gender. Even though 
social democratic practice was likely to betray the commitment to 
gender equality, there was no question but that in principle women 
should enjoy fairness, parity and equity of access to opportunities. 
According to the Jewish religion, however, women are like princesses, 
and ‘the princess's mark of distinction is within’. ‘Within’ has the double 
meaning of the treasured inner talent and the fact that princesses should 
be ‘heard’ and ‘seen’ inside the palace. Woman's central function is 
sustaining her home by serving her husband and nurturing her 
children. In practice, today religious women do, in fact, work outside 
the home; but in interviews, they explain their work as a service to home 
and family (Kalekin-Fishman and Schneider, forthcoming). 

In these issues, too, apologetics characterized many sociological 
writings. Committed sociologists associated with the Institute for 
Research on the Kibbutz and the Cooperative Idea undertook research 
designed to demonstrate that islands of socialism were actually doing 
well and preserving their special character in the capitalist state estab- 
lishment (Leviathan, 2002). Still, after the runaway inflation of the 
1980s, privatization, differential salaries and a precarious pension plan 
have changed the face of the kibbutz movement (Leviathan and Rosner, 
2001; Palgi, 2002). In another vein, researchers of Bar-Ilan University — 
an institution affiliated with the National Religious Party — showed that 
there was no contradiction between orthodox religion and gender 
equality (Rosner, 1985, 1986; Sered, 1993). 

Organizational ambiguities are part of the picture. It is important to 
note here their irony. Although the concern with Israeli society has been 
at the centre of the sociological enterprise in Israel since the early days 
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of the first Department of Sociology and Anthropology, academic 
recognition, tenure and promotion have regularly been based on publi- 
cations in refereed journals published in English. Radical sociologists, 
who insisted on penetrating the masks of ideology, and on writing in 
Hebrew for the public affected by local social trends, have often paid 
the price of having to bow out of comfortable academic careers. Until 
the end of the 20th century, journals of sociology in Hebrew were short- 
lived." Currently, there are two journals for publishing sociological 
studies in Hebrew. The first is Theory and Critique, an interdisciplinary 
journal that has been published three times per year for the last decade; 
the ISS journal, one devoted exclusively to the publication of sociologi- 
cal studies, Israeli Sociology, was launched in 2000. 


Officlal Ideology and Soclal Sclentific 
Assumptions 


In sum, during the first two decades of the state's existence, the official 
ideology was all but unchallenged. Sociological apologetics were justified 
by the fairly well-founded claim that Israel was a young and weak state 
that had to be defended and could not be exposed to the hazards of unbri- 
dled criticism. Because of this, Israel had to be exonerated when analysis 
showed the state to have acted in ways that might be viewed as perpet- 
uating injustice. Furthermore, sociologists accepted the stance that 
because Israel is a unique phenomenon among nations, universalistic 
theoretical propositions could not apply and what was understood to be 
required of sociology was energetic data collection. Unfettered by esoteric 
theorizing, sociologists took refuge in uncompromising empiricism. 


Currents of Doubt 


Having evolved as a result of an official interpretation of historical events, 
the self-censorship of sociologists was challenged by some critical writing 
that appeared in left-wing party publications. During the 1960s, the peace 
activist Uri Avnery published a weekly, Ha’olam Hazeh [This World], with 
girlie centre-spreads in the hope that some readers might be influenced 
by the uncompromisingly sceptical editorials that appeared on the last 
page. After the 1967 Six-Day War, when Israel occupied the Golan 
Heights, the Sinai, as well as the West Bank of the Jordan and the Gaza 
Strip, the quasi-imperialist circumstances provoked a rethinking of 
conceptual borders. It took another war in 1973, in which the government 
showed patent incompetence under attack, to goad a flare-up of spon- 
taneous demonstrations questioning the establishment and its bungled 
slogans. Popular discontent led to the overturn of the social democratic 
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regime in the elections of 1977 and the inauguration of a right-wing 
government committed to undermining the welfare state (Ish-Shalom, 
1984). Paradoxically, the right-wing project, including the renewed 
emphasis on nationalistic poses, stirred sociologists to new approaches. 
With the widespread support of an irritated public, the voices of sociol- 
ogists who had been vilified and whose writing had been ignored were 
heard for the first time (see reports in Bernstein, 1980). What began in 
isolated enclaves of the sociological establishment was gradually to be 
recognized as a legitimate alternative to the conventions of apologetics. 
The critical development in sociology was concomitant with quasi- 
revolutionary changes in how people grasp what is meant by civil rights, 
far-reaching transformations in the collective consciousness. Revising 
taken-for-granted inequities has been the steady goal of political action. 
Palestinian citizens of Israel who are members of the Knesset, along with 
left of centre Jewish colleagues, regularly take issue with formal and 
informal impediments to egalitarianism. There has been a resurgence of 
self-awareness among political groups whose rights are not recognized. 
Women, within and outside the religious community, insist on having their 
abilities and their strengths respected in the public arena as well as in the 
confines of the home. In the face of the ruthless reduction of state concern 
for citizens’ welfare, headlined as privatization, social movements are 
budding - among them movements of conscientious objectors and move- 
ments of the disabled and the poor (Eisenstadt et al., 1993; Flug and Kassir, 
2001; Hemdat, 1996; Mautner, 2000; Swirski and Connor-Attias, 2004). 


How Has Israell Soclology Changed? 


In general, one can say that in light of the historical developments, Israeli 
sociologists are finally coming to terms with the fact that, as Kultygin notes, 
in a Jewish and democratic state’ presumed to have been revived 2000 
years after its dispersion, with its ideological peculiarities and a chequered 
population, there are, as in every collective formation, ‘universal multi- 
factor processes’ that have to be confronted. Recent conferences of the ISS 
show that critical sociology has emerged as an equal partner in many 
sections of Israeli sociology. It is possible to see how far the sociological 
community as a whole has gone in liberating itself from its unquestion- 
ing, self-defeating alliance with the political and the bureaucratic estab- 
lishment as well as from the methodological paradigm that characterized 
that alliance. Sociologists as a community, rather than isolated researchers 
willing to risk excommunication, are switching to radical critique.” I 
would like to look at evidence in the activities of the ISS. 

Under a rather pedestrian heading, ‘Globalization, Anti-Globalization 
and Israel’, the society’s 2004 conference (Beer Sheba, Ben Gurion 
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University in the Negev, 24-5 February 2004) provided a stage for the 
usual run of topics, among them, sociology of health, stratification, culture 
and globalization. However, some of the session titles disclose that rela- 
tively new approaches are taking centre-stage. There were two sessions 
where postcolonial feminism was on the agenda, and one that heralded 
“the Periphery, first'. Of special note were the sessions that focused on 
nationalism as a topic and those in which studies of the Palestinian 
citizens of Israel were presented. A complete turnabout, however, was 
signalled by two phenomena: one empirical and one theoretical In a 
session called Multi-National Democracy”, for example, Avishai Ehrlich 
made a presentation with a truly radical title: “Two States for Two Nations? 
Long-Standing Conflicts in the Age of Globalization: Lessons from India, 
Palestine, Northern Ireland, and Cyprus’. Here was an Israeli sociologist 
making it clear to colleagues and to the wider public that by describing 
Israel as it is (and not as it ought to be), sociology can apply its knowl- 
edge of universal multi-factor processes to explaining and proposing solu- 
tions to problems that Israel shares with other countries round the world. 

As to theory, the perspectives have broadened beyond recognition. In 
research reported at the conference, the theoretical underpinnings were 
derived from a wide range of theorists: Bauman, Beck, Bourdieu, Giddens, 
Habermas, Held, Wallerstein. This is a change from the tendency to take 
refuge in functionalist truisms to smooth the escape into atheoretical 
empiricism. The Eurocentrism is still grating, but the great step forward 
was the recognition that the problematic of Israeli society can be analysed 
fruitfully from a variety of perspectives, angles of vision that stem from 
a wide range of practices and from philosophical initiatives that are 
foreign to the specifics of Israeli history. 

The sweeping change is propelled by the pressure of constantly shifting 
demographic, ideological, organizational realities. With Massalha (as with 
the BBC World News almost any morning), we remember the scary threats 
that assault us daily just beyond the door — and sometimes this side of it 
as in Madrid, as in Massalha’s Jerusalem, as in the port of Ashdod where 
a Palestinian committed suicide and took others with him, as in a quiet 
lane in Gaza where civilians are gunned down by helicopters fighting 
terror: 


And in days like these, it is dangerous 
To go out into the street in this land. 
The road is so wet. 

Blood floods the main artery. 


But the very borders that are still vague may help all of us, sociologists 
and poets alike, and eventually, hopefully, the entire population west of 
the Jordan, to realize that 
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... Sometimes, in... 

Extenuating circumstances, [we can] authorize ourselves 
To be 

human beings, 

[who are, as Massalha puts it, even more than] 

a bit free. 


Notes 


1. Literally: ‘standing on my head’. 

2. The Ben-Gurion University has a Department of Behavioural Sciences that 
includes subdepartments of psychology and political science, as well as 
sociology and anthropology. 

3. The required curriculum includes ‘Introductions’ to Sociology and Anthropol- 
ogy, Sociological and Anthropological Theories, Israeli Sociology, and courses 
in research methods, statistics and the uses of the computer. 

4. Information from the ISS internet site: www.iss.org.il 

5. Of the 12 presidents since then, five were from Tel Aviv University (the largest 
university in the country), two from Haifa and five from the Hebrew 
University. Although at least 40 percent of the active sociologists are women, 
80 far, only one woman, Professor Judith Shuval, was ever elected to this office. 

6. The committee is made up of sociologists and experts in linguistics and in the 
Hebrew language in particular. The author has been chairperson for the last 
four years. 

7. Using language as the criterion, he sees Quetelet, the Belgian, and Novicoff, 
the Russian, as having a common ground because they both wrote in French. 

8. A newspaper headline of March 2004 informs the readers that Prime Minister 
Sharon wants to bring another million Jewish olim to the country — but it is 
not clear where they will come from (Haaretz, 12 March 2004: A1). 

9. The Hebrew word for Jewish immigration to Israel is ‘ascent’. Every person 
who ‘ascends’ is improving their spiritual being and presumably will improve 
their physical well-being, too. 

10. No legal regulations enforce the segregation. Most of the Arab villages in the 
country predate the establishment of the state, and the persistence of a clan 
culture tends to preserve them as homogeneous enclaves. Arabs can and do 
move to the cities of Haifa, Beer Sheba, Tel Aviv and so on. Efforts by the local 
authorities in small Jewish communities to prevent Arabs from purchasing 
houses have been pronounced illegal by the Israeli Supreme Court. 

11. The Hebrew-language journal Notebooks for Research and Critique managed to 
publish between 1979 and 1983. 

12. As has been emphasized earHer in the article, there have never been restric- 
tions on publications of radical sociologists, many of whom insisted on writing 
in Hebrew for local readership. Until the 1980s, the functionalist paradigm 
was the ruling paradigm in academia with consequences in terms of access to 
research funding, and, of course, to student audiences. 
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Z Multiple Modernities or Varieties of 
1 Modernity? 





abstract: The article offers a critical appraisal of the concept of multiple moder- 
nities that has been gaining ground in sociology during the past decade. It rejects 
this concept as both conceptually flawed and empirically unfounded, and it 
proposes an alternative concept, that of varieties of modernity, which is believed 
to be better able to address the former's substantive concerns, while at the same 
time permitting us to speak of modernity in the singular. The main source of inspi- 
ration for such an alternative concept is the varieties of capitalism paradigm 
guiding the new political economy literature, and one of its advantages over the 
multiple modernities paradigm is its focus on institutions, rather than vague, 
barely explicated notions of culture and cultural difference. However, a varieties 
of modernity approach that followed its lead would have to be much broader and 
more comprehensive, and would therefore be more difficult to develop and to 
apply, than the varieties of capitalism paradigm. But even if it ultimately proved 
infeasible, the very consideration of its methodological prerequisites would still 
promise to yield valuable insights for students of modernity. 


keywords: capitalism + institutions + modernity 


introduction 


In the 1990s, a new paradigm emerged in sociology to conceptualize the 
contemporary world: the concept of multiple modernities. The propo- 
nents of the new paradigm share a number of key assumptions about the 
modern world, as well as a common aversion to the modernization theory 
of the 1950s and 1960s, which they claim provides an oversimplified, 
empirically incorrect and normatively questionable view of this world.! 
The main point of contention is the theory’s premise that modernization 
is a homogenizing process, ultimately leading to the convergence of the 
societies undergoing it; another, its alleged proclivity to equate one 
particular variant of modernity — that of ‘the’ West or, narrower still, North 
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America — with modernity itself by elevating it, as Bjórn Wittrock (2000: 
54) put it, ‘to the status of a world historical yardstick’. Against both 
views, the critics emphasize modern societies” diversity. Not only are 
there, according to these critics, several paths to modernity, but different 
historical trajectories and sociocultural backgrounds also give rise to 
highly distinct forms of modernity in different parts of the world. In fact, 
even Europe, where it all began, exhibits a great deal of cultural and insti- 
tutional diversity. 

But is that really a new insight — and are (or were) modernization theor- 
ists not aware of it themselves? The question is not, at least cannot seri- 
ously be, whether there is diversity in the world. There certainly is. But 
what do we make of it? How much diversity is there? What kinds of diver- 
sity exist between different modern societies? How profound are the 
existing differences? What is their social theoretic significance? And what 
are their future prospects? Are they more likely to persist, to withstand 
further social change (‘globalization’), perhaps even to deepen as a result 
of (resistance to) it, or do we have reason to expect that they will diminish 
in the long run? Moreover, if we all live in the modern era now, as in one 
sense we doubtless do, does this imply that all societies are equally 
modern? Or is modernity a matter of degree? What does it mean — or take 
— to be modern anyway? 

To answer questions of this kind, one needs a reasonably clear under- 
standing of the concept of modernity — or modern society — itself. The 
literature on multiple modernities contributes little to this understanding; 
it only distances itself from what it takes to be the most objectionable 
views of modernization theory without offering an alternative definition 
or proposal. Instead, it largely relies on an implicit notion of modernity 
which, when closely scrutinized, actually appears surprisingly similar to 
that underlying much of the work of modernization theorists, only 
thinner. Thus, whereas modernization theory aims to capture the whole 
structure of modern society and all aspects of the dramatic change 
processes that give rise to its emergence, the literature on multiple moder- 
nities focuses almost exclusively on cultural factors and the ways these 
are believed to frame politics and the political order (as though modernity 
was identical with its polity or with the modern state), as well as, in some 
instances, on religion? Not surprisingly, to the extent that a theory of 
modernity is outlined at all, it is a self-proclaimed cultural theory (see 
Taylor and Lee, n.d.). 

In the following pages, I first present a brief summary of some of the 
main points raised in the multiple modernities literature. This is followed 
by a few critical remarks and the suggestion of an alternative approach 
that, while able to address many of the former's substantive concerns, 
avoids its most serious flaws. A brief conclusion in the fourth section sums 
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up what I believe can be learned from the effort to put this alternative 
approach to work. 


Multiple Modernities: A Brief Discussion 


One view that several authors working with the multiple modernities 
paradigm share is that modernity is first and foremost a cultural 
‘programme’ — or more precisely, a multiplicity of such programmes, not 
an institutional reality (Eisenstadt, 2000a). Of course, it is an institutional 
reality too, but this reality is itself grounded in, or gives expression to, a 
number of deep-seated ‘promissory notes’, as Wittrock (2000) calls them. 
Before the various revolutions that we associate with the rise of moder- 
nity in Europe — the industrial revolution, the urban revolution, the scien- 
tific revolution, the political revolution, the educational revolution — could 
take place, another revolution, the intellectual revolution, had to be 
accomplished. This intellectual revolution set the stage for a fundamental 
epistemic transformation that made the modern project possible in the 
first place. 

At the core of this epistemic transformation lies the European Enlighten- 
ment. It questions the givenness of social order and raises the awareness 
of its malleability, hence contingency. The concomitant delegitimation of 
traditional political and religious authority sets in motion a process that 
ultimately leads to the establishment of a radically different order, that of 
political democracy. In addition to the new political order, various other 
innovations give rise to new institutions that become emblematic of the 
modern world: the rule of law and a legally protected private sphere, the 
market economy, civil society, the freedom of thought and science, etc. 

So far, the account — of which I am giving a much simplified version 
here for lack of space — is relatively uncontroversial and could probably 
be underwritten by several modernization theorists as well, even though 
they might place less emphasis on cultural factors and focus more on the 
socioeconomic transformation of society, set in motion by the industrial 
revolution and the rise of the bourgeois class/demise of the aristocracy. 
They also have no problem accepting the proposition that modernization 
is a ‘continuous and open-ended process’, to use the words of Krishan 
Kumar (1999: 72), one of the few remaining contemporary sociologists 
who unambiguously embrace modernization theory. Conversely, the 
advocates of the multiple modernities approach agree with moderniza- 
tion theorists that the ‘project of modernity’ (Habermas), once it had 
firmly taken root in the West, soon began to have global relevance and to 
spread to what is sometimes derogatively called the rest. 

The main disagreements concern the consequences that modernization 
processes have for different societies. As mentioned before, modernization 
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theorists claim that societies undergoing such processes tend to become 
more similar over time in their institutional outlooks and culture, whereas 
the critics from the multiple modernities camp insist on the prevalence of 
fundamental cultural and institutional differences despite modernization.‘ 
The very refusal to speak of modernity in the singular, rather than of 
multiple modernities, alludes to this difference. 

But how many modernities are there? At one level, the literature on 
multiple modernities seems to imply that there are as many modernities 
as there are modern — or modernized — societies (which tend to be equated 
with states in this literature). This reading is suggested by accounts of 
multiple modernities, such as that given by Wittrock, according to which 
there are not only many different varieties of modernity outside the 
Western hemisphere, but also within it. Thus, French modernity differs 
from German modernity differs from Scandinavian (or Nordic; see Strath, 
2004) modernity differs from English modernity differs from American 
modernity and so forth. But that is not really what the advocates of the 
multiple modernities paradigm want to say, even though it would be fully 
consistent with some of their substantive claims about European or 
western modernity.” Their main point is that there are modernities outside 
the West that cannot be fully understood in terms of the categories and 
concepts developed to make sense of western modernity, or at least that 
do not and will not converge with the institutional forms and structures 
that modernity has come to adopt in the West. Modernity, in this view, 
crystallizes around major human civilizations, such as European (or 
western, or Judeo-Christian) civilization, Japanese civilization, Sinic 
civilization, Indian (or Hindu) civilization, Islamic civilization, Latin 
American civilization, etc. (not unlike the typology offered by Hunting- 
ton, 1996), all of which leave their imprint on the institutions of society, 
giving them their peculiar shape and ‘colour’, as it were. 

As one can see, in some of the above cases culture and religion are 
blended, making them almost indistinguishable. That may well make 
sense — depending on the force that religion had or continues to have 
within the civilization in question.* But does it make sense to speak of 
Japanese modernity as distinct from western modernity? I doubt it. There 
are undeniably differences between contemporary Japan and contempor- 
ary western countries, as much as there are many such differences 
between any group of countries originating from, or belonging to, other 
civilizations. The trouble with much of the multiple modernities litera- 
ture is that it does not really tell us a great deal about what precisely these 
differences consist in, how significant they are and why they might justify 
speaking of modernity in the plural, rather than in the singular.” But we 
need to know this to judge whether Japan — or the West or India or 
whichever region or country one may consider — is so unique as to justify, 
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perhaps even warrant, the conceptualization of its institutional and 
cultural outlook in its own and, what is more, even in civilizational terms 
— so different that something very important would be missed if Japan 
were treated as one of several members of a common family of modern 
societies. Is that really the case? For instance, is Japan significantly more 
different from Spain than Denmark or Britain or Greece are? And does 
contemporary Japan have more in common with pre-modern Japan than 
with, say, contemporary Canada or Germany? 

Questions such as these would have to be answered in the affirmative 
to justify the language of multiple modernities, rather than varieties of 
modernity. 1f one agrees with the premise of modernization theory? that 
the breakthrough to modernity is a genuinely revolutionary process, 
matched in historical significance only by the Neolithic revolution and 
radically transforming all aspects of life, then one would probably be hard 
put to accept such views. My own guess is that the answers depend on 
what precisely one looks at on what is being compared across two or 
more social entities (which need not be states). The multiple modernities 
literature, however, does not even permit posing such questions as the 
very premises on which it rests imply that there must be greater variance 
across civilizational lines than across time, than across epochs in world 
history. And given that almost everyone agrees that modern society, be it 
in the singular or in the plural, differs from pre-modern societies, the 
assumed differences between the newly discovered multiple modernities 
must be very profound indeed. For if they were not, then there would be 
no sound basis for speaking of modernity in the plural — of modernities. 

Defenders of the notion of multiple modernities might reply that I read 
too much into their accounts and that their aim is simply to highlight a 
number of cultural differences between different parts of the world that 
are easily missed when approaching the whole world as one, which 
modernization theory seems to do. But while it may well be that modern- 
ization theorists have a tendency to underrate existing differences, we 
should also guard against overrating them. In particular, we should be 
more specific about the exact nature of the differences that we claim to 
exist and about the reasons for their presumed magnitude. 

I now give a very brief outline of an alternative approach that, while 
permitting us to speak of modernity in the singular, at the same time 
leaves ample room for considering whichever differences between 
countries or world regions we have reason to emphasize. 


Varieties of Modernity 


As indicated earlier, I believe a better alternative to accommodate 
whichever differences may exist between different modern societies 
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would be a concept of varieties of modernity rather than multiple moder- 
nities. The main source of inspiration for this proposal is the new politi- 
cal economy literature on ‘varieties of capitalism’ (Hall and Soskice, 2001; 
Streeck and Yamamura, 2001; Yamamura and Streeck, 2003). Like the 
multiple modernities literature, it emphasizes difference. However, the 
differences that it concerns itself with are seen as family differences within 
a common mode of societal (more specifically, economic) organization, 
that of modern capitalism.? Moreover, they are first and foremost insti- 
tutional differences, not cultural ones, even though their sociohistorical 
embeddedness in particular cultural and political contexts is well traced 
and acknowledged. And finally, they cut across civilizational lines. 

Two main versions — or varieties — of capitalism are discussed in this 
literature: ‘liberal’ capitalism, exemplified most clearly by the Anglo- 
American brand of capitalism, on the one hand, and ‘coordinated’ or ‘non- 
liberal’ capitalism, of which Germany and Japan are taken to be the prime 
examples, on the other.!° The differences that exist between them, as well 
as the comparative advantages/disadvantages they involve under 
conditions of an increasingly integrated world economy, are analysed at 
great length, but need not interest us here. What makes this literature 
useful for present purposes is that it permits us to take existing differ- 
ences seriously without giving them too much weight. 

Interestingly, the approach also leads to a regrouping of countries — one 
that plausibly suggests there are several western countries whose peculiar 
setup of economic institutions makes them more similar in this respect to 
an important Asian country, or civilization, than to several of their 
western counterparts. Similar findings would likely emerge if one 
extended the analysis to other institutional sectors of society, such as 
various modern societies’ social policy regimes, their political systems and 
others. Again, one could ask questions such as, is the Japanese welfare 
state more similar to that of Switzerland, the US, Great Britain, etc., as 
their common subsumption under the ‘liberal’ regime type in Esping- 
Andersen’s work would imply (see Esping-Andersen, 1990), or does it 
have more in common with either the German variant (on which it was 
initially modelled to a certain extent) on the one hand, and the East Asian 
‘tigers’ (South Korea, Taiwan, Singapore, Hong Kong) on the other, as 
suggested by the literature on Confucian welfare capitalism (e.g. Jones, 
1993)? Or how about Hong Kong’s very liberal, laissez-faire capitalism? 
How much of its brand of welfare capitalism is peculiarly ‘Asian’ or ‘East 
Asian’, and how much does it owe to imported western models, given 
that the city’s long-term colonial rulers used it as playing field for trying 
out ideas whose implementation was not politically feasible at home 
(McLaughlin, 1993)? Are the strongly familist and productivist orienta- 
tions of East Asian welfare systems (Holliday, 2000) regional peculiarities, 
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reflecting deeply rooted cultural dispositions, or rather elements of a 
universal policy mix whose particular configuration and weight depend 
on political contingencies, such as the strength of labour movements, the 
stage of development (Hort and Kuhnle, 2000) and other factors? If the 
former, then how do we explain that several continental European welfare 
systems are or were quite similar until recently? Next, we may look at 
Japanese — or South Korean, or Indian, or Chilean, or whichever — democ- 
racy. Are they all categories of their own or just particular variants of the 
three or four basic models (or types; see Kaiser, 1997) of democracy found 
elsewhere in the world?” 

What these few remarks suggest is that we must be very precise in our 
comparative analyses and that it is helpful to go beyond the study of 
vaguely defined cultures and civilizations and their historical rootedness. 
Of course we want to know how history and culture shape our insti- 
tutions, but we should also be interested in analysing their concrete form 
and functioning. Or to put it differently, what does it mean to say that 
South Africa or Japan or Brazil constitute different modernities, rather 
than different varieties, or different stages in the realization, of a common 
modern condition? 

Consider, for example, the field of science. Does it take on a radically 
different shape in India or Egypt or Israel than, say, in Italy or Belgium 
or the Netherlands? The likely answer is that it depends on what one 
focuses on. If one focuses on the benchmarks used to measure the quality 
of output, then these will either be very much the same everywhere or 
marginalize countries opting for more parochial standards in the quest 
for attention on the publication markets. Scientific truths do not vary with 
the contexts in which they are produced — even though our accounts of 
these truths inevitably bear the imprint of the locality from which they 
derive (see Schmidt, 2001).13 If, on the other hand, one were to focus on 
questions such as the organization of access to positions in the science 
sector, then one would probably find that this is more open (i.e. more 
based on purely technical criteria, signifying a higher degree of functional 
differentiation in the structure of society at large) in one group of countries 
than it is in another, and it may well be that there is a link between the 
two aspects as indicated by the success of the American science system, 
which appears to be the most open in the world. Recognizing this link, 
other countries may (gradually) follow suit. Or lose out. Germany’s 
system would be a case in point. 

Another example is medicine and the perceptions, rules and norms 
guiding medical practice. If they are, for all their local peculiarities, not 
radically different in non-western societies from those prevailing in the 
West (at least less different than from what they were in the respective 
countries’ pre-modern past), and if whichever differences remain have 
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more to do with different economic capabilities than with fundamentally 
different conceptions of medicine, then what does this signify for notions 
of separate modernities?15 Why rule out the possibility that some of the 
societies in question are less modern than others, or are not (yet?) equally 
modernized throughout the entire structure of society? And again, it 
would be hard to find institutional sectors of society not raising such ques- 
tions.16 

Wittrock has rightly pointed out that even Western Europe has only 
very recently become fully modern in certain respects (e.g. in the politi- 
cal domain). Thus, it took until the mid-1970s before Greece, Portugal and 
Spain finally switched to democracy, and until the 1990s before the last 
hurdle to universal suffrage was removed in the last Swiss canton. Why 
should similar points not hold for other regions, other societies, as well; 
across the board or in particular fields?!” In many African states and in 
much of South Asia, girls are still systematically excluded from formal 
education, receive less health care than boys, and are generally considered 
less socially worthy than their male counterparts due to the persistence 
of pre-industrial value systems, as well as social structures supporting 
them (Dréze and Sen, 1995). Are we to ignore that? If, on the other hand, 
a comparative analysis suggested a gradual (slow, uneven, often conflict- 
ual but nevertheless discernible) trend towards greater inclusion of 
females into the main institutional sectors of society around the world, 
then what would that imply? That other fields, in which more difference 
may prevail, are more important to determine the character of a given 
society? I doubt that such a claim could withstand critical scrutiny. 

Another potentially damaging issue is this. The differences highlighted 
in the multiple modernities literature are almost always differences 
located at the cross-national or cross-civilizational level. However, we do 
find quite significant — even cultural — differences at the subnational level 
as well. For instance, Putnam (1993), among several others, has demon- 
strated that there continue to be dramatic differences in economic and 
political performance between northern and southern Italy, rooted, in his 
view, in deep-seated social-structural and cultural differences, which in 
turn have been differently conducive to the development of a full-blown 
capitalist economy and a well-functioning democratic polity. Similar 
differences have been observed in India, especially between Kerala, 
arguably the state that has gone furthest in dismantling pre-capitalist and 
semi-feudal structures of economic organization, and much of the rest of 
the country, resulting among others in levels of literacy and life 
expectancy that outperform not only those of all other Indian states, but 
also those of many economically more advanced countries in Latin 
America and elsewhere (Heller, 1999).18 Are these differences less signifi- 
cant than those existing between, say, Singapore and Luxembourg (or 
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Berlin)” or Taiwan and Portugal — as one might be led to believe by a 
civilization-centred approach of multiple modernities? If yes, why? If no, 
does that mean that even single nation-states may contain different 
(‘multiple’) modernities within their borders? Or what does it mean 
instead? Why give so much weight to cross-national or cross-civilizational 
differences in the first place? The multiple modernities literature offers no 
compelling (if, indeed, any) answers to questions such as these. 

We should also not reject modernization theory's claims about homog- 
enizing trends leading to convergence prematurely. If we define conver- 
gence carefully enough and avoid equating it with identity, then we may 
detect trends of convergence even in the very fields that the multiple 
modernities literature believes lend the strongest support to its premises: 
culture and politics. To begin with the first, consider the work of Ronald 
Inglehart and others drawing upon the World Values Survey (see Ingle- 
hart, 1995; Inglehart and Baker, 2000). This work suggests, to use Ingle- 
hart's (1995: 381) own words, “that economic modernization and cultural 
modernization tend to go together in coherent syndromes’ around the 
world and that the more fundamental differences in worldviews are not 
among industrialized societies but rather between pre-industrial and 
industrial societies. Likewise, empirical work done within the framework 
of the world polity theory of John Meyer and others (e.g. Meyer et al, 
1997) suggests that a world society organized around key structural 
commonalities is emerging due to the rapid spread of a global culture 
encouraging the adoption of similar institutions across the globe — 
whether they are functional or not. At the same time, we have good reason 
to believe that several of the tendencies that we now identify with western 
modernity have only recently become widespread even in the West. For 
instance, Beck’s work on ‘reflexive modernization’ (Beck, 1986) has shown 
that individualization became a mass phenomenon in Germany only 
beginning in the 1960s — with the onset of the so-called economic miracle; 
similar observations have since been made about other western countries. 
It has often been noted that the worldviews, personalities and value 
systems of ‘Asians’ are less individualistic than those of westerners, and 
that their everyday moralities tend to be more community-oriented, more 
collectivist. But the West’s everyday morality was not much different in 
the past (see Phillips, 1993). Can we rule out with certainty the possibility 
that today’s so-called ‘Asian values’ are more reminiscent of Europe’s 
morality of yesterday (Senghaas, 1998) than reflections of deep-seated 
civilizational differences that are here to stay forever? After all, East Asia 
— the first non-western region in the world to become fully modern (see 
Tu, 2000) — began to modernize much later than the West. It would there- 
fore not be surprising if many of the phenomena that we associate with 
modernity (or modernization) were to manifest themselves there later; 
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and there are indeed signs that this is precisely what is happening (see, 
for example, Jepperson, 2002).2 

How do such findings square with the notion of multiple modernities? 
If one cannot simply dismiss them as invalid, one must at least address 
the questions they raise for our understanding of modernity or moderni- 
ties. But the literature on multiple modernities thus far does not appear 
to be taking notice of such ephemeral phenomena — not least because it 
seems to be much less concerned with the actual makeup of contempor- 
ary modern societies than with their historical paths into modernity, of 
which it says there were more than one. It would, however, be hard to 
find a modernization theorist who claimed otherwise. So one wonders 
about the targets of such enlightenment efforts. 

Another seeming point of convergence is in the field of economics 
where policies are becoming increasingly more similar. Not only are there 
many more democracies in the world now than there were 50 years ago, 
but growing emphasis is also placed on the establishment of market econ- 
omies and their requisite institutional infrastructures (Rodrick, 2000). ‘As 
late as 1965’, writes Jeffrey Sachs (2000: 38ff.), only the West, Japan and 
the four East Asian ‘tigers’ (together representing just 21 percent of the 
world's population) were thoroughly ‘capitalist in orientation’. With the 
collapse of socialism, the opening up of India and other transitions else- 
where, the picture has been rapidly changing over the course of the past 
15 years or so. Now, the majority of the world’s population lives either 
under capitalist economic institutions or in countries moving towards 
their introduction and consolidation. The outcomes of these transform- 
ations are anything but certain or even. Nor are they painless. Yet, it is 
hard to deny that they indicate some movement in common directions, 
over the long haul reducing divergence across countries or civilizations.” 

Globally, this process has enormous implications. One of them seems 
to be the reversal of a trend of growing economic inequality between 
world regions that began roughly two centuries ago with the industrial- 
ization of Europe and now seems to have reached a turning point shifting 
the locus of inequality growth back to the national level, from between- 
nation to within-nation inequality,“ and thus leading to a new geogra- 
phy of inequality, due to the increasing economic potency of late 
industrializing countries, especially of China (Firebaugh, 2003). China’s 
phenomenal rise over the past quarter-century has not only been the key 
force behind reducing the world’s poverty level?” from more than half of 
all people 50 years ago to roughly 20 percent of the world population 
today, it also means that, for the first time in human history, a majority 
of the world’s population will soon live under genuinely modern 
conditions. China is modernizing more rapidly than any other country in 
the world has ever before, and its modernization will very likely change 
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the world's face radically. The country will soon overtake Germany as the 
third largest economy, and it will eventually become the world's number 
one, thus ‘regaining the historical position that it lost in the middle of the 
nineteenth century’ (Qian, 2003: 298) — provided present growth levels 
can be sustained or at least kept sufficiently high. As a result, it will also 
become politically more powerful than it already is. And even though it 
will in many ways remain different from the contemporary West, it will 
also become more like it in numerous respects (social-structurally and 
otherwise). For instance, we do not of course know whether China will 
ever switch to a democratic political system, and even if it does, the kind 
of democracy it may establish could differ significantly from western-type 
democracies (see Bell [2000] for an interesting proposal). But it is already 
in the process of strengthening the legal-bureaucratic type of political 
authority that Weber believed to be an indispensable prerequisite of 
successful economic modernization, and if eventually it were to adopt a 
genuine form of democracy, then modernized China would over time 
become more similar to the West than it was before it embarked on this 
route — a scenario very much in line with the propositions of moderniza- 
tion theory. Restrictions on the freedoms of thought and opinion, as well 
as that of science, while far from negligible, have already been eased and 
will likely be further eased, even though setbacks are always possible. In 
2004, China amended its constitution to grant a formal right to owner- 
ship of private property, an institution without historical roots in Chinese 
culture, but needed to fuel the private business sector driving China's 
economic growth. Again, the trends speak for growing convergence — 
even though, to repeat that truism, convergence need not and likely will 
not mean identity. 

One could go on like this, but the point I have been trying to make 
should be clear enough by now. So what are we to make of it? It is this 
question to which 1 now turn by way of a brief conclusion. 


Concluslon 


There are many differences between different localities in the world: 
between villages, towns, cities, provinces, countries, regions, civilizations, 
and none of the foregoing is meant to deny them. It is, however, to say 
that the more fundamental differences are between modern and pre- 
modern social entities, not among modern ones. The multiple moderni- 
ties approach is ill-equipped to recognize the revolutionary shift to the 
modern age, tracing, as it does (at least in some versions), the presum- 
ably more profound differences between civilizations to the Axial Age 
some 2,500 years ago, whose religious, epistemic and cultural transform- 
ations are believed to transcend the modern and the pre-modern eras and 
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hence to go deeper, to have a more significant and lasting impact on 
contemporary societies’ identity or outlook than their lesser or greater 
degrees of modernization. If they did not, then the very rationale for a 
civilization-centred approach would collapse. 

I think such an approach is both conceptually flawed and empirically 
dubious, and that a better alternative to accommodate existing differences 
in the contemporary world would be a yet-to-be-developed concept of 
“varieties of modernity”, akin to, but naturally pitched at a higher level of 
abstraction than, the notion of ‘varieties of capitalism’ emerging from the 
new political economy literature. Such an approach would allow us to 
take differences seriously, but it would have to go beyond culture and 
politics, the two main fields of investigation in the multiple modernities 
school, as well as the economy, on which the varieties of capitalism litera- 
ture focuses for evident reasons. It would, in fact, have to examine the 
entire structure of society, all aspects of modern life and all institutional 
sectors differentiated out of embeddedness in the religiously sanctioned 
moral economy and the stratification-based social order of the pre-modern 
past4 Moreover, rather than singling out a few (groups of) countries for 
comparative analyses, it would have to cover the whole world. 

It would therefore (have to) be much more comprehensive than either 
of the above approaches. The across-the-board comparisons that it would 
encourage raise the possibility that some countries — or other social 
entities — are in certain respects more similar to ones belonging to other 
civilizations than they are to several members of their ‘own’ and vice 
versa. The notion of multiple modernities suggests homogeneity within 
civilizations; at least more so than across civilizations. The notion of vari- 
eties of modernity raises doubts as to the soundness of this proposition, 
because, following the varieties of capitalism literature, it focuses on 
institutions, and these have already been shown to cut across civiliza- 
tional boundaries in some important instances — if and to the extent that 
the fetters of tradition are severed. And while it cannot be known ahead 
of time whether this applies to all other sets of societal institutions as 
well, one should also not simply take the existence and persistence of 
difference for granted. Whatever differences are postulated must first be 
proven to exist, and this requires thorough analysis of the fields in 

estion. 

To be able to speak of varieties of modernity, one would have to find 
clusters of modern societies with coherent patterns of institutional co-vari- 
ation, such that a particular type of modernity that scored high on one 
variable of institutional design would also have to score high on another 
and vice versa, resulting in what Weber has called ‘elective affinities’ 
between different sets of institutions. The modernness of modern societies 
would first have to be determined by their conformity with a number of 
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criteria defining or qualifying modernity. 1 cannot draw up the requisite 
checklist here, but the literature on modernity and modernization should 
offer suitable guidance for this purpose. 

Now, given the breadth of the proposed approach, putting it to work 
may prove a task of such stupendous proportions that it cannot actually 
be accomplished, at least not by a single researcher or even a sizeable 
group of researchers. But that need not invalidate the idea behind the 
proposal. For regardless of its feasibility, the mere consideration of its 
conceptual and methodological prerequisites suggests a lot about the kind 
of knowledge needed to support the notions of either multiple moderni- 
ties or varieties of modernity. Both terms make sense only if coherent 
patterns of the above kind can be firmly established for particular clusters 
of modern societies. For only then would something very important be 
missed about the societies in question — indeed, about modernity as a 
whole — by forbearing any subcategorization whatsoever and referring to 
them indiscriminately as modern societies or just calling them by names 
of geographical or political origin (such as East Asia or Japan). 

There is of course the possibility that careful analysis would ultimately 
lend support to a civilization-centred approach of multiple modernities 
because whatever varieties of modernity such an analysis may yield turn 
out to be strongly correlated with cultural factors of the sort alluded to 
in this literature. Conversely, it is equally possible that both terms have 
to be discarded because beyond a number of core institutions such as 
those pertaining to the economy, the political order or the legal frame- 
work, modern societies simply do not form coherent clusters. In that case, 
our conceptualization efforts would have to target lower levels of aggre- 
gation and content themselves with labels such as ‘varieties of capital- 
ism’, rather than varieties of modernity. 

Needless to say, these are empirical questions and hence have to be 
answered empirically. For our conceptualizations of the social world are 
useful only to the extent that they resonate with this world, that they 
disclose something about it that cannot be seen or fully understood 
without their help. If, instead, they mislead us, then we must revise them. 
And even if that were the only conclusion to be drawn from our attempts 
at making sense of the world through newly emerging (or presently 
fashionable) concepts, we would still have learned something in the 
exercise: that there are certain claims we had better not make because the 
available evidence does not support them. 


Notes 


This article is a revised version of a paper presented at the ISA workshop ‘Global 
Challenges and Local Responses. Trends and Developments in Society and 
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Sociology in Asia and Beyond’ in Singapore, 14-16 March 2004. Thanks are due 
to Daniel Chirot, Hing Ai Yun and Roxana Waterson for helpful suggestions and 
encouragement. 


1. For the purpose of this article, I assume that it makes sense to speak of modern- 
ization theory in the singular even though no canonical version of the theory 
ever existed; there are only more or less influential authors who share a 
number of important premises. À concise summary of some common modern- 
ization theoretical assumptions can be found in Huntington (1971). 

2. Is it here to stay rather than to disappear, as modernization theorists are 
alleged to claim, and does not the continued significance of religion in most 
parts of the world, except perhaps in some northwestern European countries, 
undermine the proposition that modernization leads to secularization (see, for 
example, Hefner, 1998; Spohn, 2003)? It does not of course. For secularization 
does not necessarily imply the complete vanishing or disappearance of 
religion. It only implies its gradual separation from other spheres of society 
in which its views cannot claim paramount importance any more because the 
spheres (Le. the economy, politics, the law, science, etc.) become structurally 
autonomous from religion and increasingly follow their own norms — an issue 
raised already by Max Weber in his notion of distinct ‘value spheres’ and ‘life 
orders’ (see Weber, 1978). 

3. Karl Marx was among the first social theorists to spell out the implications of 
the European transformations, which he believed to reflect a world historical 
turning point, for other parts of the world. As he put it in a famous phrase in 
Capital (Marx, 1936: 13), The country that is more developed industrially only 
shows, to the less developed, the image of its own future.’ It is perhaps worth 
recalling that the specific target of this phrase was Germany, a late industri- 
alizing country whose development lagged significantly behind that of 
England, the leading European modernizer, during Marx’s lifetime As 
Reinhard Bendix (1977: 410) commented roughly a century later, industrial- 
ization need not have exactly the same effects everywhere. But, he goes on to 
say, once ıt ‘has occurred anywhere, this fact alone alters the international 
environment of all other societies’. In other words, all countries will sooner 
or later have to react and adapt, ‘on pain of extinction’, as Marx and Engels 
said (perhaps somewhat overdramatically) in the Communist Manifesto. 
Parsons’ ‘evolutionary universals’ (see Parsons, 1964) are one attempt to spell 
out the structural prerequisites of more or less successful adaptations. 

4. Moreover, they distance themselves from any identification of modernization 
with westernization — a popular ritual in social science discourse since the last 
quarter of the 20th century (Giddens [1990: 174ff.] is a rare exception). Given 
that there is little disagreement that most modern institutions, and particu- 
larly their combination, originate in “the” West, it is not clear whether the 
rejection of the westernization thesis has a sound soc1al-theoretic basis or reflects 
instead primarily a politically motivated aversion to ill-founded notions of 
western supremacy (moral and otherwise), which are doubtless detrimental 
to fostermg levelheaded intercivilizational dialogue and exchange (as 
suggested, for example, by the accounts of Therborn [2000] and some of the 
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a 


10. 


11. 


chapters m Sachsenmaier and Riedel [20027 But one should not confuse 
politics or diplomatic prudence with science. 

To prevent misunderstandings, 1 should perhaps say that 1 do not disagree 
with much of what (especially) Wittrock has to say about European diversity 
or the relatively late emergence of political democracy even in many parts of 
Western Europe (although 1 also agree with Chirot that the differences that 
now exist between different parts of Western Europe are fairly unspectacular; 
see Chirot, 2001). The main point of contention concerns the conceptual 
conclusion to be drawn from the existence of this diversity. 

See, for instance, Weiss (2003) on Islam in Pakistan, with special reference to 
its impact on (the local understanding, as well as manifold sabotage, of) 
women's rights. See also Tabari (2003) on the way the power of the clergy 
impacts on the (lack of) separation of the law, politics and religion in Iran. But 
whatever one makes of instances such as these, the fusion of religion and all 
or most other institutional sectors of society is not commonly seen as indicat- 
ing a high degree of modernity. As suggested in note 2, one of the constitu- 
tive features of modernity is precisely the ‘reduction’ of religion to one among 
many ‘subsystems’ (Luhmann) of society, none of which can claim superior- 
ity over all others. 

See, for instance, Eisenstadt (2000b), which contains a long chapter on the 
adoption and reconfiguration of western modernity in Japan, but nowhere 
outlines the details of the purported differences between western and Japanese 
modernity. Instead, the book offers a historical account of how they emerged. 


. A premise well grounded in the ‘sociological tradition’ (Nisbet, 1966) and 


shared with practically all of the discipline's classics, as it may be useful to 
recall. 


. Might one not just as well refer to these differences by speaking of capitalisms 


instead of varieties of capitalism? One might, but then the more fundamental 
difference between modern and pre-modern capitalisms (that do indeed justify 
the use of the plural form) would be blurred. As Weber (1984) showed very 
clearly, capitalism as such is not a modern invention. But the form that capital- 
ism takes under modern conditions makes it radically different from all earlier 
versions of capitaHam. It is in keeping with this insight that it makes more sense 
to use the varieties of capitalism (capitalism in the singular!) language when 
conceptualizing differences between modem types of capitalism. 

Vivien Schmidt (2002) suggests a different categorization that generates at least 
three varieties of capitalism for Europe alone (‘market’, ‘managed’ and ‘state- 
capitalism’, respectively). It is, of course, always debatable how fine- or coarse- 
grained one’s typologies should be, and the answer depends less on facts than 
on the purposes of one’s analyses and the questions one pursues and seeks to 
answer. For the case I wish to make here it does not matter whether there are 
two or more varieties of capitalism. I am in fact less interested in the substan- 
tive findings of this research than in its heuristic value for the development of 
a larger social-theoretic approach that, while not excluding the economy, goes 
beyond it by aiming to cover the structure of modern society as a whole. 

It has been widely noted that the existence of a strong ‘developmentalist’ state 
in all of the aforementioned East Asian late industrializers marks a further 
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commonality — both among themselves and with, for instance, Germany. 
Needless to say, all six countries also share a common legacy of political 
authoritarianism, with economic liberalization (to the extent that it actually 
took place) generally preceding political liberalization (to the extent that this 
has actually been achieved). 


12. Another important area of study would be different societies” legal systems. As 


13. 


is well known, the legal systems of the US or Britain and many continental 
European countries differ markedly (see Röhl [1997] for a succinct summary). 
But for the most part, they still tend to be viewed as varieties of a common 
modern mode of jurisdiction. Again, the question that needed to be answered 
would be whether the differences between western countries’ legal systems 
are more, or less, profound than what distinguishes these systems as a group 
from the legal systems found in other, non-western ‘modernities’. 

His championing of a norm of value neutrality for the social sciences notwith- 
standing, even Weber (1988) was fully aware of this triviality. But that did not 
prevent him from embracing a concept of context-free truth without which he 
believed academic work would be scientifically useless. 


14. German science, once the world leader in many disciplines, never recovered 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


from the expulsion of Jewish scholars from the universities under the Nazi 
regime. There are doubtless several reasons for its decline, but this is clearly 
one of them. 

Sometimes the diagnosis of uniqueness seems to be little more than a function 
of the limits of authors’ horizons, choice of comparison units, linguistic capa- 
bilities, etc. An example is Margaret Lock’s (2002) juxtaposition of Japanese 
and Anglo-American reactions to the concept of brain death that make the 
Japanese case appear rather exceptional. However, had she included Germany 
(and/or Switzerland) in her sample, then a fairly different picture would have 
emerged, as these countries’ publics exhibited very similar reservations about 
the concept, resulting in similar legislative difficulties. At least the East-West 
divide constructed by her choice of research objects would thus have appeared 
much less pronounced. 

Similar questions are raised by Chirot (2001: 345), who suggests ‘that 
seemingly trreconcilable cultural differences are more a product of different 
rates of modernization than of permanent cultural divisions’. 

One example would be the very recent, in fact still far from completed, 
extension of full citizen rights to long-excluded or marginalized groups such 
as homosexuals, giving a new and more encompassing expression to the 
concept of equality (Phillips, 1999). Citizenship, as O'Donnell (1993) has 
suggested, can come in different forms and with different degrees of 
‘intensity’. Thus far, it has tended to be most intense in western countries that 
began to modernize first. But that does not preclude the possibility of further 
‘intensification’ even there. It does suggest, however, that later modernizers 
are likely to come under pressure — from within or without — to extend their 
notion of citizenship sooner or later too. 

As one would expect (following modernization theoretical premises), this was 
accompanied by a significant decline in Kerala’s fertility rate, which is now 
below the replacement level and almost half that for India as a whole (see Sen, 
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1999: 199). One wonders what a culturalist approach emphasizing difference 
would make of this. 

19. It would seem to be more appropriate to compare Singapore to small states 
or cities of similar size at similar levels of development than to countries with 
a large (rural) hinterland, such as France. With Luxembourg, Singapore shares 
its political independence and statehood, with Berlin, a city-state within (and 
capital of) the Federal Republic of Germany, the population size (roughly 4 
million as against 3.5 million people living in Berlin) and heterogeneity (e.g. 
both cities have sizeable Muslim minorities). 

20. My own work (see Schmidt and Lim, 2004) on the micro-politics of organ 
transplantation also lends at least tentative support to this hypothesis as it 
shows that many of the allocation practices presently observed in Singapore 
are remarkably similar to those prevailing in several western countries (such 
as Germany and the US) until very recently. Education policy would be 
another example. Anyone familiar with the top-down style of teaching at 
Singaporean primary and secondary schools will quickly be reminded that 
the same style dominated many western education systems until after the 
Second World War, in several cases phased out only in the 1970s or even later 
(indeed, Germany is still struggling with a school system marred by pre- 
modern legacies). There are also other similarities. For instance, family struc- 
tures are rapidly changing in East Asia due to high rates of female labour 
market participation. This has enhanced women’s bargaining power vis-a-vis 
their husbands, ca whoa litake Bent en, las dende (Oak 
2003). Thus patriarchal relations are increasingly challenged and divorce rates 
are rising. These may still be low by European or American standards, but the 
trend is clearly upward. Also, norms of filial piety are coming under strain, 
as two-generation households are becoming the norm. Perhaps more 
‘traditional’ values can be sustained in East Asia (longer) than has been the 
case in many western countries (although that remains to be seen). But 
whatever their ultimate fate, what used to be seen as self-evident is now more 
and more subjected to the erosive forces of doubt and questioning. 

21. In line with a hotly contested argument of Wilensky (1975), another conver- 
gence appears to be the establishment of some mechanisms of collective, state- 
Tun or -regulated welfare provision in virtually all countries that grow rich as 
a result of successful marketization of their economies. Obviously, such mech- 
anisms do not fall like manna from heaven, and it is doubtless true that their 
form (as well as their size and ‘generosity’) owes a great deal to the way they 
come into being (as action or conflict theorists are prone to insist). But that 
does not invalidate the argument itself. It only qualifies it. 

22. Growing income inequality within nations has been a worldwide phenom- 
enon during the past two decades, affecting even Japan (where the income 
dispersion was much more compressed after the Second World War than in 
several other OECD countries) and apparently moving it closer to the distri- 
bution patterns prevailing in the US (see Ohtake, 1999; Sato, 2001). Might this 
be a sign of convergence? 

23. Based on the World Bank’s standard of having to live on the equivalent of less 
than a dollar per day; see UNDP (2003). 
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24. Modern society, according to the differentiation theoretical school in sociology, 
is characterized first and foremost by the principle of functional differentia- 
tion, not by that of stratification dominating everything in hereditary status 
orders. This is not to say that stratification has disappeared or lost any signifi- 
cance in modern society. Quite the contrary. But it has had to give way to func- 
tional differentiation as the primary organizing principle (see Luhmann, 1997). 
And given the relative autonomy of the various institutional sectors of society 
resulting from this shift, we cannot simply extrapolate our findings from one 
or two such sectors to the rest. 
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abstract: In this article, the author’s objective is to problematize a number of 
categories that constitute the intellectual heritage of students of Hinduism. Social 
science approaches to analysing Indian society, including religion in general, and 
Hinduism, in particular, have generated an anthology of sense-making tools — a 
body of categories, concepts, schemas and dichotomies. It is instructive to ask 1f 
these received categories continue to be appropriate. The author embarks on such 
questioning by focusing on the categories ‘folk Hinduism’ and ‘Sanskritization’. 
These have been pivotal in sociological and anthropological accounts of India and 
continue to provide an analytical framework for studying Hinduism today. Yet, 
these categories have been neither historicized sufficiently nor received rigorous, 
intellectual attention, but continue to be accepted rather uncritically. The 
categories ‘folk Hinduism’ and ‘Sanskritization’ share a historical and analytical 
relationship and thus must be appraised jointly. In these discussions, it is also 
important to historicize the category ‘folk’ and assess its conceptual utility. The 
author’s approach here is to deconstruct these categories utilizing ethnography 
to raise questions about the continued value of using the named categories for 
making sense of empirical, everyday manifestations of ‘Hinduism’ in contempor- 
ary societies, especially among Hindu communities in the diaspora . 


keywords: diaspora + ethnography + folk Hinduism + Sanskritization 


Making ‘Folk Hindulsm’ Visible: A Mixed 
Blessing 


Writing in 1976, the late Indian social anthropologist M. N. Srinivas noted 
the ‘downgrading of folk religion’ (Srinivas, 1976: 288-90) and the schol- 
arly neglect of the ‘folk’ elements in Hinduism both by western and Indian 
social scientists, resulting in a paucity of ethnographic documentation of 
the day-to-day religious lives of Hindus. This observation was not new 
as efforts to identify and document the many instances of the ‘folk’ or 
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‘little tradition’ had been made for at least two decades before, and had 
attracted a good deal of scholarly attention, inspired in part by Robert 
Redfield's idea of ‘little communities”. In this intellectual climate, Srinivas 
himself had taken an early lead in identifying ‘variations’ in Hinduism. 
Using the idea of a ‘geographical spread’ and levels, he offered a scheme 
for differentiating the diverse strands within Hinduism, producing such 
categories as ‘All-India Hinduism’, ‘Peninsular Hinduism’, ‘regional 
Hinduism’ and ‘local Hinduism’. Additionally, he juxtaposed ‘All-India 
Hinduism’ with ‘Sanskritic Hinduism’, and ‘local Hinduism’ with ‘non- 
Sanskritic Hinduism’. These variations were further ranked: the former 
was viewed as the ‘higher’, and the latter as the ‘lower’ strand. 

Until then, accounts of Hinduism had predominantly been approached 
via literary and textual avenues, through which its ancient, philosophi- 
cal, abstract and transcendent features were highlighted. Even ethno- 
graphic accounts of Hinduism were dominated by attention to the 
Sanskritic and Brahmanic elements derived from such a scriptural, elitist 
grounding. Such emphases are limited because of the neglect of oral 
traditions, and attention to Hindu practices particularly at the local, 
regional levels and documenting the role of specific household and cult 
deities, rituals and festivals in sustaining a religious worldview. A holistic 
and comprehensive account of Hinduism had to necessarily move beyond 
merely textual and elite reference points, to the realm of practice where 
different strands (including the Sanskritic and non-Sanskritic) interacted 
in complex ways. 

In the Indian context, the surge of research initiatives that revealed the 
complex substantive range of ‘little traditions’ and ‘folk’ varieties of 
Hinduism were important correctives in providing a more balanced 
account of everyday Hindu religiosity. The eventual turn to ‘folk’ dimen- 
sion and ‘little community’ (Redfield, 1956) has been consequential for the 
simple reason that it rightly drew attention to an erstwhile neglected 
empirical domain of study. We now know much more about the ritual 
universe of folk Hinduism, the mythology of specific village deities, the 
logic of ritual performances, the significance of festivals and other ritual 
events. Since then the study of a vibrant and thriving lay/popular dimen- 
sion of Hinduism, in Indian settings, as an independent and legitimate 
research domain, has been seriously approached by scholars from a variety 
of disciplinary backgrounds (Babb, 1975; Fuller, 1984; Hiltebeitel, 1993; 
Masilamani-Meyer, 1989; Rao, 1989; Shulman, 1985; Sontheimer, 1995; 
Visuvalingam, 1989). Outside India, scholarly interest and output in this 
field have come through accounts of Hinduism among established migrant 
Indian and Hindu communities located in a variety of diasporic locations 
(Vertovec, 1994; Younger, 2002). Conceptually, this body of work has 
provided a theoretical language for interpreting the empirical domain thus 
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unearthed. The recognition of a vibrant and potent non-elite dimension of 
Indian society has been necessary and important. Ironically, the easy recog- 
nition and labelling of “folk” dimensions of Hinduism has produced a set 
of categories that carry their own problems. 

Despite the pervasive use of ‘folk Hinduism’, the category ‘folk’ itself 
needs to be deconstructed (Chatterji, 2001). An etymology of the English 
word, ‘folk’ leads to such connotations as ‘ordinary’, ‘common people’ 
and ‘masses’. The association of ‘folk’ with peasants and rural populations 
— who are further typified as being illiterate, unsophisticated and simple- 
minded in contrast to the more urbane, cultured and educated city dweller 
— has meant that the term is by no means neutral. Extending such logic, 
the folk dimension already being ranked lower, members who partictpate 
in ‘folk’ practices are assigned sociological identities, and presumed to be 
carriers of specific values and mores. This awareness prompts us to ask: 
what is meant by ‘folk’ varieties of religion and Hinduism? So far, there 
has been little debate in the literature about what these descriptions 
signify and the conceptual value, if any, of persisting in their usage. I ask 
in this article: what is the value of using a phrase like ‘folk Hinduism’? 
Given that the category was generated in a particular sociocultural, 
historical context in relation to a specific research agenda, what is its 
relevance in analysing phenomena in vastly different circumstances? 1 
admit that the category ‘folk’ can be a crucial heuristic device, an ideal 
type, which alerts us to lay, non-elite discourses and ideologies, and thus 
does carry some conceptual utility, but its substantive boundaries must 
be determined empirically. However, its judgemental tone, and the low 
social status that is implicitly assigned to such ‘folk’ practices (Chatterji, 
2001: 567) must be questioned. 

It is important to recognize that the description ‘folk Hinduism’ does 
not exist in isolation. This is only one half of a dichotomy that has identi- 
fied, named and ranked two types of religious styles — captured in the 
more universal metaphor of the ‘Great’ and ‘Little’ traditions (Singer, 
1972). In the Hindu context, the “Sanskritic'/“non-Sanskritic” divide 
approximates this classification. In all of this, the core idea of ‘Sanskriti- 
zation’ has been central. It is to this that the discussion now turns. 


Sanskrttization: A Silent Partner 


The conceptualization of the term is rightly attributed to the late eminent 
Indian social anthropologist, M. N. Srinivas, in whose formulation 
‘Sanskritization’ sometimes connotes a perspective, a theory, a concept or 
a cluster of concepts, but all relevant for theorizing social change in India, 
and firmly embedded in an anthropological model of Indian society 
(Charsley, 1998). The concept has had a chequered history, but is probably 
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the single most important contribution to social science scholarship from 
India, and a good candidate for the title of a culturally specific and 
“indigenous” category of analysis. It is first named and appears in 
Srinivas’s (1952) Religion and Society amongst the Coorgs of South India but 
the germ of the idea was present in his earlier work on Marriage and Family 
in Mysore (Srinivas, 1942). Srinivas presented his thoughts on this concept 
at a conference in Madras in 1955 and received criticism from such Indian 
social science luminaries as Datta-Majumdar, Karve and Raghavan 
(Bopegamage and Kulahalli, 1971). Despite this early challenge, the term 
was welcomed by a section of Indian and western sociologists and anthro- 
pologists (Bailey, 1957; Gould, 1961; Sahay, 1962; Singer, 1959), and viewed 
as a concept that addressed the uniqueness and peculiarity of the Indian 
social-structural situation. Yet already in the mid-1950s, Srinivas agreed 
that the term was ‘ugly’, but argued that it was nonetheless valuable in 
analyses of social change in India. Over time, one observes an evolution 
in Srinivas’s thinking about the concept, as he strived to refine, justify and 
modify it in an effort to demonstrate its relevance as a meaningful instru- 
ment of investigation for Indian society. This makes it impossible to 
‘define’ Sanskritization simplistically. A historical perspective allows a 
glimpse into the shifting nuances and constitutive elements within the 
context of Srinivas’s own thinking about the category. 

In his first book published in 1942, Srinivas had already observed a 
process that he would subsequently name and define in his 1952 book on 
the Coorgg, thus: 


A low caste was able, in a generation or two, to rise to a higher position in the 
hierarchy by adopting vegetarianism and teetotalism, and by Sanskritizing its 
ritual and pantheon. In short it took over, as far as possible, the customs, rites 
and beliefs of the Brahmins; and the adoption of the Brahmanic way of life by 
a low caste seems to have been common though theoretically forbidden. This 
process has been called Sanskritization in this book. (Srinivas, 1952) 


In the 1962 text, Caste in Modern India, his argument is expanded to 
include the realm of values and ideas as well as ritual practices: 


Sanskritization means not only the adoption of new customs and habits, but 
also exposure to new ideas and values which have found frequent expreselon 
in the vast body of Sanskritic Hterature, sacred as well as secular. (Srinivas, 
1962: 48) 


Finally, in Social Change in Modern India (1967), Srinivas provided an 
integrated definition of the term: 
Sanskritization is a process by which a ‘low’ Hindu caste, or tribal or other 


group, changes its customs, ritual, ideology and way of life in the direction of 
a high caste. (Srinivas, 1967: 6) 
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Another central feature of the term carried the ideas of upward social 
mobility and prestige. Thus: 


Sanskritization is generally accompanied by, and often results in, upward 
mobility for the caste in question. (Srinivas, 1967: 7) 


Srinivas acknowledged that this process is not to be viewed as a 
singular, monolithic whole but that empirically many models of Sanskri- 
tization could be identified, noting that regional variation is a crucial, 
determining factor. Not only did he list the Brahmanic, Kshatriya, Vaishya 
and Sudra variants, he further acknowledged that the process may be 
occurring among tribal, non-Hindu groups as well, thus placing Sanskri- 
tization well outside the Hindu caste framework. In fact, he even held the 
possibility of ‘de-Sanskritization’ as a reverse process. 

Understood thus, scholars have applied Sanskritization to a variety of 
diverse sociocultural, religious phenomena, both in Indian and diasporic 
settings, some with greater success than others. Despite objections, the 
concept has been embraced and applied by Indian and western social 
scientists alike, while remaining controversial. One good example is the 
association of village deities with Sanskritic deities and the requisite eleva- 
tion of folk ritual practices to a higher, more legitimate status. This extra- 
polation has been viewed as a meaningful way to understand 
transformations that occur in discourse and practice, with regard to the 
worship of particular ‘folk’ deities (Hiltebeitel, 1993; Rajah, 1975; 
Sontheimer, 1989). 

It continues to be popular, is subject to a variety of usages and interpret- 
ations and with great eagerness. The downside is that itis often somewhat 
loosely applied to a variety of substantive domains (Staal, 1963) to the 
extent that it seems to have little conceptual rigour and coherence. One 
continues to see rather diverse and often awkward applications of the 
term, in ways that Srinivas himself would have found problematic. One 
critique is the expansion of the term beyond a highly specific and local- 
ized analytical frame to a theory of grand, all-encompassing proportions, 
presented as relevant for making sense of social change and mobility in 
all of India. This claim to universal reference as an ‘all-India’ category has 
been contested, for failing to acknowledge regional variation across the 
Indian landscape. Another noted shortcoming is that the concept tends 
to gloss over, erase or veil the many complexities, contradictions and 
nuances of castes and their relations at the level of practice. In a self- 
critical stance, Srinivas himself in later reflections on the concept he 
devised and popularized, admitted that it was too broad, and too loose 
conceptually in its original formulation, suggesting that it should be 
discarded if necessary. 

Through these moments of reflection, which culminated in a reworked 
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concept, Srinivas avoids defining it substantively, ie. it is not delimited 
by content. Rather it signifies a generic process by which lower caste 
groups (or other subordinate groups) attempt to raise their status (ritual 
or otherwise) by imitating, emulating or adopting the behaviour and 
thinking of groups with higher status. The concept is inevitably rooted in 
Brahmanic tradition, the Sanskrit language and Brahmins as guardians of 
the former, and carries an implicit statement about the superiority of 
Sanskritic tradition. Such grounding brings into sharp focus several inter- 
related categories and dichotomies upon which the logic of Sanskritiza- 
tion rests, and which have structured social science analyses of Indian 
society well into the 1990s. These include the ‘Great’ and ‘Little’ traditions, 
the ‘folk-urban’ divide and ‘non-Sanskritic Hinduism’ and ‘Sanskritic 
Hinduism’. This terminology continues to be invoked both in accounts of 
Hinduism in India and those among overseas Hindu communities. My 
interest here is in seeing these as ‘travelling’ concepts and categories and 
to ask if they can be used to theorize Hinduism in the diaspora. 


Theorizing Hindulsm In Singapore: Need for 
Fresh Analytical Frames 


Historical data attest to the strong and early Hindu presence in Singa- 
pore starting from the early decades of the 19th century (Arasaratnam, 
1970; Sandhu, 1969; Siddique and Puru Shotam, 1982). Such evidence 
comes to us from several sources: figures of Indian arrivals to these 
shores, the widespread incidence of places of worship established in 
various parts of the island, as well as records of the early observance of 
festivals such as faipucam and timiti. Despite specific substantive shifts 
in the constitution of Hinduism in this region over time, the ritual 
complex surrounding the veneration of local, household and village 
deities — a strong feature of ‘folk Hinduism’ is one stable element that 
continues. This is hardly surprising given the specific nature, pattern and 
profile of Indian and Hindu presence in British Malaya since the 19th 
century. We know that large numbers of Indians were brought in from 
Tamilnadu to undertake infrastructure work in British Malaya. Much of 
this labour was drawn from the lowest rungs of the Indian class and caste 
hierarchy, that is, from the non-Brahmin and Adi-Dravida communities. 
The veneration of village deities, seen in the establishment of the earliest 
places of worship and the observance of rituals and festivals, points to 
the importation of Hindu religious practices from these sectors of the 
migrant community. The village deities from Tamilnadu, thereby, came 
to Malaya and were firmly placed and literally grounded in the religious 
landscape of the Malayan Peninsula. The overwhelming evidence for 
the preferred attachment to village-based religious practices among 
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fourth- and fifth-generation Singapore and Malaysia-born Hindus is 
sociologically fascinating. 

The Hindu communities in Malaysia and Singapore have been in the 
region for close to two centuries. From the outset, they have existed in a 
societal context that is not structured according to principles of caste and 
embedded in a largely non-Hindu, multiracial, multireligious environ- 
ment, where Hinduism is a minority religion. Any analyses of the local 
Hindu domain must attend to this historical fact, which continues to 
shape the present as well. The Hindu community is clearly not homoge- 
neous in this diasporic location: caste may not be an issue as before, but 
new class barriers have been erected, and are felt to be in force. Agamic 
temples are associated with the successful, “well off’, educated, 
professional crowd — meaning Hindu elites, temple administrators, Hindu 
authorities, the government, but not the Brahmin priests, who are not 
deemed to have any real power or autonomy, being only employees in 
local Hindu temples. Here one finds what S. Vertovec (1994) calls ‘Official 
Hinduism’ and ‘Popular Hinduism’ (ideologically at opposite ends of the 
spectrum), which are often brought into uncomfortable proximity through 
individual religious practices, not without some tension. 

The evidence from Singapore reveals the presence of the following 
elements that typically define the ‘folk’ variety of Hinduism: the central- 
ity of a non-Sanskritic pantheon of deities, the privileging of spirit 
mediums and trance sessions, the need for an intimate, familiar, unmedi- 
ated approach to divinity (and the absence of religious intermediaries), 
the importance of devotion, intuition, emotion and religious experience, 
the offerings of non-vegetarian items, alcohol and cigars to the deity, the 
absence of formalized, standardized and textually derived ritual 
procedures for approaching the deity, valuing rituals of self-mortification 
and other ‘extreme’ bodily rituals. The need for protection from, and 
control over, unforeseen forces in the management of concrete, day-to- 
day problems is cited by Singaporean Hindus for the continued reliance 
on kaaval deivam — guardian deities from Tamilnadu — demonstrating the 
prevalence of a pragmatic orientation recognized as a typical feature of 
“folk Hinduism’. For elite, reform-minded Hindus the realm of trances, 
spirit-mediums and the phenomenon of animal sacrifices is intriguing, 
unfamiliar and exotic, but also deemed a superficial form of religiosity, 
and one to be discouraged if not erased completely. 

The recognition and labelling of these ritual elements as the ‘old’ ways 
reveals a desire to connect with the ‘past’. It also signals the alienation 
felt by specific groups of Hindus from the realm of ‘Official Hinduism’, 
framed by Agamic, Saiva Siddhanta precepts. In an adherence to the ways 
of the ancestors, connections with ‘tradition’ are maintained and this is 
seen as continuity, ideas which are collectively carried in the notion of 
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‘persistence’. Yet it is precisely also in the name of tradition that new 

ground is being broken and boundaries transgressed. This certainly chal- 

lenges the simplistic equation of modernity with change, and tradition 
with conservatism and backwardness. It is not without significance that 
these very practices which are embraced positively by proponents of the 

‘old ways’ are devalued by critics as ‘superstitious’ and ‘primitive’ and 

an embarrassment, in fact deemed to be ‘un-Hindu’. 

That one can identify lay and elite dimensions of religiosity is of course 
well known by now. But this knowledge is itself not new. I was fortu- 
itously led to Max Weber’s little discussed reflections on ‘popular religion’ 
through Jacques Berlinerblau’s inspiring paper ‘Max Weber’s Useful 
Ambiguities and the Problem of Defining “Popular Religion”” 
(Berlinerblau, 2001). It was news to me that Weber had in fact devoted 
some serious attention to the notion of Volksreligiositat, Massenreligion and 
Massenglaubens — in the German original — terms that have been subse- 
quently understood in English translations as ‘popular religion’, ‘religion 
of the masses’, ‘folk religion’, ‘faith of the folk’, ‘mass religion’, etc. (see 
Berlinerblau [2001: 610ff.] for a detailed discussion). As Berlinerblau 
points out, what is exciting for contemporary students of ‘popular 
religion’ are the observations that Weber makes vis-a-vis the practice of 
religion among groups belonging to ‘non-privileged strata’ (Berlinerblau, 
2001: 610). Berlinerblau (2001: 613) presents us with Weber’s take on 
‘popular religion’: 

1. ‘Popular religion’ is that religion, whatever its contents, practised by 
groups among the masses characterized by non-privileged social and 
economic status. 

2 ‘Popular religion’ is constituted by specific types of practices and 
beliefs (i.e. magic, an anti-rational orientation, a close bond with nature, 
a ‘this worldly’ religious attitude, heightened concern with salvation 
and saviour-figures) held by a particular group. 


Interestingly, Weber is not claimed as a precursor either by students of 
“folk religion’ / ‘popular religion’ or ‘folk Hinduism’ /‘popular Hinduism’, 
even though those concerned with mass, oe religiosity would find 
much that is valuable in Weber’s thinking and conceptualization of 
‘popular religion’. I draw on data from Singapore to engage Weber’s 
propositions, as outlined above. It is perhaps somewhat surprising that 
not only is a ‘folk’ variety of Hinduism still popular with fourth- and fifth- 
generation Singaporean Hindus, but that its popularity goes beyond the 
‘masses characterized by nor-privileged social and economic status’ and 
in fact appeals increasingly to middle-class Hindus. Many of the latter 
can trace their ancestry to ‘low-class’ and ‘non-Brahmin’ caste back- 
grounds, but who over the last 150 years or so have become upwardly 
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mobile, economically and socially. Here, caste is no longer a framework 
that constrains possibilities for socioeconomic mobility. Today, members 
of educated, professional groups are proponents of religious practices that 
would be regarded as part of ‘folk Hinduism’. The fact that a style of reli- 
giosity characteristic of marginalized groups in the homeland, appeals to 
a broader cross-section of society in the diaspora (transcending caste, 
class, gender, religion and ethnicity) prompts us to question the relevance 
of the categories ‘folk’ and ‘popular’ Hinduism, as originally formulated. 

In Singapore, substantively the domain of activities and thinking defined 
by the phrase the ‘old ways’ (including the ‘folk’ Hindu features) is a 
complex assortment of elements, drawn from diverse religious traditions. 
Its empirical boundaries do not by any means replicate the style of Hindu 
religiosity typically found in Tamilnadu villages. In Singapore, the world 
of ‘folk Hinduism’ is defined first and foremost by a strong sense of 
religious syncretism. This entails a free and liberal use of deities, symbols 
and ritual practices associated with ‘other’ religious traditions, foremost 
among which is a variety of religious/folk Taoism. Almost without excep- 
tion, religious structures in this domain reveal the strong presence of 
deities and other religious paraphernalia from folk Taoism, together with 
such Taoist deities as Tua Peh Kong, Kuan Yin and Tai Sing. Physical 
constructions of religious altars that would be typically recognized as part 
of a ‘Chinese temple”, ritual objects such as tall joss-sticks, large and small 
Chinese-style urns, floating oil candles, oranges, wooden pieces for seeking 
permission for four-digits (a local number-based lottery system), etc., 
together with deities from the vast Hindu pantheon are also present. Thus 
one witnesses what the purists would consider ‘indiscriminate borrowing’ 
from all strands of Hinduism, without concern for recognizing boundaries, 
almost to the point of being irreverent. The truly syncretic nature of 
‘Hinduism’ is evident in the co-presence under one roof of Vaisnavite, 
Saivite and Sakti dimensions (for instance in having Hanuman, Ram, 
Murukan, Mariamman, Periyachee, Bhagvati and Kali together), the Brah- 
manic and non-Brahmanic elements (in the coexistence of Muneeswaran, 
Sanggali Karuppan, Madurai Veeran with Murukan, Ganesh and Vishnu) 
and in conducting vegetarian and non-vegetarian prayers for respective 
deities on the same grounds, but with appropriate procedures and defer- 
ence. For instance, if meat is offered to Muneeswaran, the shrine of 
Murukan or Ganesh is encased with a curtain or the door closed. Often 
the presence of keramats and the god Datuk completes the mixed-up, but 
coherent and legitimate religious scene. The prominent presence of ethnic 
Chinese in these spaces, both as founders and devotees, is also hard to 
miss, and these numbers seem to be on the rise in Singapore, Penang, Ipoh 
and Kuala Lumpur. 

This substantive domain is certainly a viable, independent and 
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legitimate realm for social science theorizing. But I argue that to under- 
stand the range of ritual practices and thinking in this domain, one needs 
to go beyond the category ‘folk Hinduism’. The constructed categories of 
‘Sanskritic’ and ‘folk’ Hinduism carried an explicit idea that the ‘Great 
Tradition’ was associated with rituals and ideas of the higher castes (if 
not the Brahmins) and that the various instances of ‘Little Tradition’ 
emanated from the ritual practices of the lower caste groupings, if not 
those of the outcastes (the Harijans, untouchables). While it is reasonable 
to acknowledge that the category ‘folk’ carries some conceptual utility, its 
implicit judgemental tone and the assumed low ranking assigned to ‘folk’ 
practices must be questioned. In the Indian context, the use of ‘folk 
Hinduism’ carries references to low caste and class affinities, but it is 
crucial to ask whether the same is true in the Hindu diaspora. A reliance 
on an analytical framework that is grounded in the realities of Indian 
sociocultural and religious experience is particularly problematic for 
analyses of Hinduism in the diaspora. The sociopolitical, cultural, intel- 
lectual and ideological conditions that led to the emergence of these 
categories for making sense of Hinduism in India, clearly do not exist in 
the vastly different spaces where migrant Hindu communities are now 
located. Research from the latter speaks rather of a fusion, synthesis and 
reconfiguration of elements drawn from different strands of Hinduism 
and outside, producing a hybrid and syncretic tradition. The continued 
persistence of a style of Hindu religiosity in Singapore illustrates this point 
well. The practice of Hinduism here strongly indicates the capacity of 
communities to reconcile Brahmanic/non-Brahmanic, folk/elite divides, 
render caste irrelevant to some extent, and in fact transcend the very 
boundaries of ‘Hinduism’ by interacting with non-Hindu groups such as 
the Chinese religionists and Roman Catholics. 

It is also pertinent to ask if the idea of Sanskritization is useful for making 
sense of continuity and changes within Hindu domains in practice. As 
Srinivas formulated it, ‘Sanskritization’ embodies ideas of upward social 
mobility and prestige. Applied to the worship of village deities (such as 
Muneeswaran and Mariamman) in Singapore, however, this idea does not 
fit well Let me support my argument with the case of Muneeswaran 
worship in Singapore. The village deity Muneeswaran is now viewed as 
a form of Siva, and thus the status of the deity has changed by having 
become more Siva-like, which confers greater prestige and legitimacy upon 
him. Can the same process have happened to his followers? Have their 
status and prestige been enhanced? Do they also change their religious 
practices in accordance with the Sivaization of the deity? My data suggest 
that devotees do not necessarily alter their practices to bring themselves 
in line with an Agamic stance. This is especially the case for those outside 
the context of the Agamic temple. I encountered innumerable cases where 
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devotees continued to hold non-vegetarian padaiyal at in their homes, offer 
alcohol and suruttu to Muneeswaran, and view him primarily as a kagoal 
deivam. Some ayya devotees perceive ‘Agamization’ as a form of co-option 
and resist it. I have learnt of cases where devotees demand that their offers 
of suruttu, toddy or beer to Muneeswaran in Agamic temples be allowed 
to continue, but their pleas have not met with much success. How does 
one theorize the fact that Muneeswaran is conceptualized as a village 
guardian deity and a version of Siva simultaneously? While I have found 
the concept of Sanskritization to be a useful starting point in addressing 
this concern, my data also compel me to be attentive to other possibilities. 
If one focuses on the changes that have occurred (or are desired) in the 
Muneeswaran complex, the finished picture easily suggests that Sanskri- 
tization has been at work. But one needs at this point to ask some empiri- 
cal questions: who are the agents of change? What are the motivations for 
a changed identity and ritual complex around Muneeswaran worship? 
The proponents of ‘Official Hinduism’ in Singapore who are inspired 
to initiate reform do not necessarily justify their actions by ideologies that 
favour either the ‘Sanskritization’ or Brahmanization' of Hinduism. Quite 
often their thinking emanates from bureaucratic and administrative logic 
(Sinha, 2003). It is worth mentioning that agendas of these ideologies 
conflate and overlap in complex ways that often produce the ‘same’ end- 
results. As I have argued, ‘Singaporean Hinduism’ is subject to a variety 
of regulative, administrative and disciplinary mechanisms particularly in 
its public and official manifestation. The often bureaucratic logic at work 
is conditioned by the call for a specific kind of Hinduism appropriate for 
Singapore and Singaporean Hindus, given the nature of Singapore society 
as multiethnic and multireligious, and its citizens as modern, urban, 
rational and literate. These articulated self-perceptions have culminated 
in the insistence that Hinduism in Singapore must be constituted and 
presented in a certain mode, one that distances the new construction from 
its superstitious, overly ritualistic and emotional dimensions. These may 
have been normal and legitimate for “our ancestors”, both in India and in 
Singapore but have no place for Hinduism in the present. In this regu- 
lation process (through the Hindu Endowments Board, the Hindu 
Advisory Board, the management committee of temples, elites of the 
Hindu community, etc.) is an embedded ideological position about what 
is ‘real’ Hinduism. If translated into practice, this stance may potentially 
erase a variety of ritual practices that are deemed to be legitimate by 
specific groups of Hindus here. With respect to the practice of folk, village- 
level Hinduism, this has already started to happen. The veneration of 
kaaval deivam, the fierce protector deities, has, in the memory and experi- 
ence of many of my informants, required the offering of meat, fish, blood, 
alcohol, suruttu and beedis to the deities; trances and spirit mediums are 
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central to this style of religiosity where the deities are ‘called down’ or 
‘pulled in’ and devotees have direct access to them: one can talk to the 
deities, tell them one's problems and the invited gods speak individually 
to devotees and offer solutions. This ritual complex is clearly seen to be 
marginal to mainstream, orthodox Hinduism and is strongly discouraged. 
If acted upon, the shifts in this ritual complex mean the production of a 
‘clean god” and a more Agamic style of approaching the deity. As I said 
earlier, such an end-point can be read as an instance of Sanskritization. 
But if one looks at the driving force for the clean-up, it has less to do with 
becoming more Brahmanic/Sanskritic and more to do with producing a 
specific public image of Singaporean Hinduism. But a few crucial obser- 
vations can be noted: the agents of change here are often bureaucrats, 
administrators, reform-minded Hindus (Brahmin and non-Brahmin), and 
not religious functionaries or Brahmin priests; further, the desire for 
change does not come from the ‘low’ caste groups or ‘powerless’ groups 
who want in fact to continue to adhere to these practices rather than to 
Sanskritize their tradition in order to secure upward social mobility. 

The changes that have occurred in the Muneeswaran ritual complex 
might lead one to readily conclude that these have occurred as a result of 
Sanskritization, but one must also pay attention to the processes of change 
before judging their results. An explanatory frame based on Sanskritiza- 
tion merits rethinking when measured against the actual complexities of 
my data. I offer, as alternative frames, the interactive effects of Agamic 
influences as well as the various regulatory and disciplining processes 
that are operative in Singapore society today. To look at the shifts and 
continuities merely as simply a struggle between Brahmanic and non- 
Brahmanic forces, or Agamic and non-Agamic ones, would be simplistic. 
The role played by purely secular, bureaucratic and rational logic is 
equally definitive in shaping the outcome of these processes, if not more 
so. My data from Singaporean Hindu domains (and Muneeswaran 
worship) furnish strong evidence for rethinking the suitability of such 
categories as ‘folk Hinduism’ and ‘Sanskritization’ (as conventionally 
defined), for making sense of persistence and innovations in diasporic 
Hindu domains, and prompt us to either reconceptualize these categories 
or to contemplate alternative analytical frameworks for theorizing 
Hinduism in the present. 
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abstract: Sociology has a role to play in the development of multiculturalism and, 
therefore, the facilitation of interreligious dialogue. Multiculturalism does not 
merely refer to the coexistence of a plurality of cultures but is a social context that 
encourages the possibilities for harmonious interactions of different cultures. Soci- 
ology may contribute in meaningful ways to multiculturalism by the thematic 
development of a number of areas concerning the study of societies and civiliza- 
tions. This article focuses on three such themes, that is: the multicultural origins 
of modern civilization, intercivilizational encounters and the point of view of the 
other. The author argues that these themes are essential for the facilitation of 
dialogue and the development of the multicultural outlook. Dialogue here is not 
restricted to the literal sense of the term, that is a conversation between two sides, 
but rather is a metaphor for peaceful and harmonious relationships founded on 
mutual trust and admiration and informed by the spirit and substance of multi- 
culturalism. 


keywords: dialogue + multiculturalism + religion 


Introduction 


There is a role for the discipline of sociology to play in the development 
of multiculturalism and, therefore, the facilitation of interreligious 
dialogue. If we define multiculturalism to mean not just the coexistence 
of a plurality of cultures but a social context that allows for and encour- 
ages the growth and harmonious interaction of different cultures, sociol- 
ogy and the other social sciences can contribute in a fundamental way to 
multiculturalism by the thematic development of a number of areas 
concerning the study of societies and civilizations. In this article, 1 look 
at three such themes, that is (1) the multicultural origins of modern civiliz- 
ation; (2) intercivilizational encounters of mutual learning; and (3) the 
point of view of the other. I argue that these themes are essential for the 
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facilitation of dialogue and the development of the multicultural outlook. 
Dialogue here is not to be understood in the literal sense of a conversation 
between two sides but rather as a metaphor for peaceful and harmonious 
relationships founded on mutual trust and admiration and informed by 
the spirit and substance of multiculturalism. 

Such a role for sociology can be understood to be crucial when it is 
recognized that much of public discourse in the US and Europe on Islam! 
is dominated by an orthodoxy that lacks a multicultural dimension. In 
the early days of sociology, the problem was more blatant. For example, 
in his section on religion and toleration, Ross (1920) noted the discrep- 
ancy between the preaching of toleration and its practice. But his criti- 
cism of Islam was more fundamental and devastating. In Christianity, 
intolerance was blamed on the Church while in Islam it was blamed on 
its founder, Muhammad, himself (Ross, 1920: 328-9). Today, we are 
unlikely to find such writing in sociology textbooks. The lack of a multi- 
cultural sensibility in sociology, however, is all the more difficult to detect 
in the absence of blatant biases and stereotyping. While these may be 
largely absent in sociological discourse, they are widespread in public 
discourse. 

Said Nursi noted the all-pervasive influence of the media in this regard. 
Referring to the outbreak of the First World War, he refers to the “politi- 
cal diplomats blowing their evils, material and immaterial and their 
sorcery and poison into everyone's heads through the tongue of the radio 
and their inculcating their covert plans into the heart of human destiny” 
(Nursi, 1998: 287). 

In the media, there is often the focus on the strange and the bizarre that 
only serve to ‘confirm’ stereotypes. Examples are the execution of a 
princess, terrorist acts and the oppression of women. These are general- 
ized to the whole Muslim world and Islam is reduced to these things in 
the minds of many people. 

The media tend to portray Islam as oppressive (hence women in hijab); 
that Islam is outmoded (hence hanging, beheading and stoning to death); 
that Islam is anti-intellectualist (hence book burning); that Islam is restric- 
tive (hence the ban on post- and extra-marital affairs, alcohol and 
gambling); that Islam is extremist (hence Iran, Algeria and the Taliban); 
that Islam is backward (hence Pakistan, Saudi Arabia and the Sudan); that 
Islam causes conflict (hence Palestine, Kashmir and Indonesia); and that 
Islam is dangerous (hence Iran) (see Said, 1981). 

It is true that that much of what the media report on Islam does indeed 
happen. But there are problems with this kind of reporting: (1) there is 
little attention to positive aspects of the Muslim world; (2) there is little 
on how Muslims themselves think about the strange and the bizarre; (3) 
there is little on the plight of Muslims, which might help to provide some 
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perspective on what might otherwise seem unfathomable; (4) there is little 
on equally strange and bizarre things that happen within other religious 
communities; (5) there is little on how Muslims themselves are affected 
by the transgressions of their own people. In addition to coverage by the 
media, there are other forces that mould thinking about Islam: (1) lucra- 
tive market pressures, for example, the market for Middle East special- 
ists in think tanks or government, where a certain orientation towards 
Islam or the Muslim world is expected, resulting in the experts conform- 
ing; (2) the policy-making process, which draws in only some knowledge 
and not others; (3) funding sources, for example, pro Jewish or anti-Arab 
sources. This should be qualified in that there are many European and 
American scholars who do distance themselves from this kind of thinking 
and from the media because they understand how the media are used by 
policy-makers, and that there have been important achievements in 
Islamic studies in the West in technical areas like language and economics. 
But overall, the collective consciousness of the West is dominated by the 
orthodoxy on Islam. As a result, the world operates on stereotypes. For 
example, in 1995 many in the US immediately blamed Islamic nations for 
the Oklahoma City bombing. It was later discovered that a white 
American carried out the bombing. 

Islam has been in a relationship of conflict with the West from the 8th 
century. Since the inception of Islam, it has been regarded as a threat to the 
Christian West, resulting in the formation of a centuries-old tradition of 
hostility towards and the stereotyping of the various Muslim peoples and 
their religion. The Arabs were present in Spain for 700 years and in Sicily 
for 500. There were also about 200 years of the wars that are referred to as 
the Crusades. A few centuries later, the Ottomans made serious incursions 
into Europe, making their way as far as Vienna. In more recent times, after 
the rise of Europe and the US as colonial and world powers, the Muslim 
world remained as a threat and problem, this time in the form of anti- 
colonial and reform movements in the postcolonial era. Therefore, senti- 
ments of animosity and mutual antagonism have had centuries to develop 
(Alatas, 2002: 266). By this 1 mean that the hostility and stereotyping have 
been mutual. However, there is a differential impact of these hostilities and 
stereotypes on Islam or Muslim societies as compared to the West or Chris- 
tianity. The current world dominance of western and in particular 
American culture and media has meant that these misconceptions and atti- 
tudes towards Islam are global in their spread. Nevertheless, what I am 
suggesting as far the role of sociology in fostering multiculturalism is 
concerned applies to all societies. In other words, there is also a need for 
a multicultural approach in teaching sociology in the Muslim world in 
order to deal with stereotypes against the West, Christianity and Judaism. 
In this article, however, the focus is on Islam as the other. 
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The need for a more multicultural approach in the teaching of sociol- 
ogy is indicated by the dominance of stereotyping and misunderstand- 
ings towards Islam. The primary or fundamental role of sociology, as I 
see it however, is not merely to correct stereotypes but to deal with the 
problem underlying the prevalence of stereotypes: that is, the absence or 
lack of a multicultural outlook. But, is sociology up to the task of develop- 
ing and spreading multiculturalism? It would seem that there are signifi- 
cant areas in which the teaching of sociology is not informed by a 
multicultural imagination. To the extent that American and European 
social science curricula are dominant beyond those countries, this lack of 
multiculturalism is a global phenomenon. 

For people of different ethnic and religious backgrounds to develop 
trust, interest, admiration and even compassion for each other, it is 
necessary that they are nurtured in an educational environment that 
stresses the three themes mentioned earlier. Apart from providing for a 
more cosmopolitan education, teaching children and youth about the 
multicultural origins of modern civilization, about the history of inter- 
civilizational encounters between different groups and about the variety 
of points of view would facilitate efforts to bring about harmonious 
relationships between ethnic and religious communities that are in 
conflict or have the potential for conflict. Does sociology do this? Taking 
the example of the concept and definition of religion, it is interesting to 
note how little has changed in the last 100 years. In early introductory 
works of sociology such as Spencer’s Principles of Sociology (1893-7), 
Ward’s Pure Sociology (1919) and Ross’s Principles of Sociology (1920), terms 
such as ‘religion’ were used unproblematically to refer to not just Chris- 
tianity but also Judaism, Islam, Buddhism and Hinduism. The problem 
of the definition and conceptualization of ‘religion’ and related terms 
such as ‘church’ and ‘sect’ from a multicultural point of view, that is, in 
terms of the self-understandings of these ‘religions’, was never raised. 
As I discuss in the final section, the same is true of contemporary intro- 
ductory sociology texts. 

While there is clearly a need for sociology to be involved in the correct- 
ing of all types of stereotypes with regard to religion, gender and ethnic- 
ity, there is a more fundamental role for sociology which has to do with 
the inculcation of a multicultural outlook. Coming back to the example 
of Islam, there is a need for a type of discourse on Islam that emphasizes 
its contributions to the building of modern civilization as well as the 
history of interaction between Islam and other religions in order to estab- 
lish a sound basis for interreligious or intercivilizational dialogue. I 
propose in this article to indicate what such a discourse would look like 
by developing certain themes that emerge from a consideration of the 
history of the interaction between the Muslim world and the Christian 
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West. 1 do this by taking up a significant instance of this interaction that 
revolves around the origins of the modern university. It is from the study 
of the origins of the university and the educational system that emerged 
around it that a form of proto-dialogue between Islam and Christianity 
can be seen. The types of relations between Islam and Christianity during 
the European Middle Ages, the period that concerns us here, as seen 
through the history of the university, suggest a number of themes of 
interreligious dialogue: that is, (1) the multicultural origins of modern 
civilization; (2) intercivilizational encounters of mutual learning; and (3) 
the point of view of the other. My argument is that it is these themes that 
had formed the basis of dialogue and harmony between Muslims and 
Christians in the past and that should inform contemporary social science 
education in order to facilitate interreligious interaction and dialogue. It 
is these three themes that would help to bring such dialogue about. But, 
it is these very themes that are missing in contemporary sociology 
education. 

This article proceeds as follows. The next two sections take up the issue 
of the origins of the modern university, discussing various early Muslim 
educational institutions, their underlying philosophy of education and 
their influence on the rise of the medieval European university. The 
section that follows then considers the types of relations between Islam 
and Christianity within the context of the early history of the university, 
and introduces the three themes of interreligious dialogue that are 
suggested by that account. I then conclude with a discussion on how these 
three themes can be introduced into modern education and inform the 
mission of the university in such a way as to prepare students for dialogue 
among religions and civilizations. 


The Philosophy of Education In Islam and the Rise 
of Educational Institutions 


Education has been a central feature of Islam from the very beginning. 
Because of the centrality of the Quran as the word of God, Muslims have 
always been obliged to learn to recite Arabic. This applied even to peoples 
for whom Arabic was not their mother-tongue, but who may, neverthe- 
less, have used the Arabic script for their languages. This was the case 
with the Persians, Turks, Afghans, Indians and Malays. As a result, the 
rate of literacy was relatively high from the early days of Islam. Further- 
more, the impetus to the cultivation of knowledge was due to both prac- 
tical consideration, such as the need to know the giblah (direction of Mecca 
for prayer), as well as the higher purpose of knowing God’s creation and 
taking it seriously by studying it. 

Today, however, educational underdevelopment is a major factor in the 
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general underdevelopment of Muslim societies. The United Nations 
Development Programme released the Arab Human Development Report 
2003, in which the central problems facing Arab education in the 21st 
century are diagnosed. One issue highlighted was the problem of the lack 
of quality education. The report cites gaps between the needs of the labour 
market and the provisions of the educational system. For example, almost 
45 million women in the Arab world are illiterate, and as many as 10 
million children have had no schooling at all. Investment in research and 
development is less than one-seventh of the world average. 

The problem of education began to be recognized in the 19th century 
by a number of Muslim scholars and reformers in the Arab world, Iran, 
India and Southeast Asia. One of the early Muslim scholars to raise this 
problem was Syed Shaykh al-Hady, who urged the Malays to develop 
themselves in a more holistic manner, that is, culturally, economically and 
politically by way of the systematic application of reason and rationality.? 
He established the Madrasah al-Iqbal al-Islamiyyah (Iqbal Islamic School) 
in Malacca in 1908, which included in its curriculum English, arithmetic, 
geography, history, elocution and essay writing to supplement the 
traditional areas of religious instruction (al-Hady, 1999: 78). 

In the early 1950s, Syed Hussein Alatas recognized that ‘the most urgent 
problem for the world of Islam to-day is the formation of new elites who 
are very learned in the Holy Quran, the Hadith, the Sunnah of the Prophet, 
the Shariat, and last but not least, in the affairs of modern science and 
philosophy’ and that the formation of such elites could only take place 
by means of education (S. H. Alatas, 1954). 

If we define education as the teaching, learning and assimilation of 
knowledge, much of our understanding of the philosophy of education 
in Islam hinges on our conception of knowledge. Knowledge in Islam has 
been defined as the “arrival of the soul at the meaning of a thing or an 
object of knowledge’ (Al-Attas, 1980: 17). ‘Meaning’ here refers to the 
results of the valid methods of interpretation such as tafsir and ta’wil estab- 
lished by the authority of the Quran. The empirical world is regarded as 
constituted by signs (yat), that is, words and things amenable to interpret- 
ation by valid methods, as the Zyat (verses) of the Quran are. Knowledge, 
therefore, refers to the ‘recognition of the proper places of things in the 
order of creation, such that it leads to the recognition of the proper place 
of God in the order of being and existence” (Al-Attas, 1980: 17-19). 

The formal definition of education in Islam as given by Al-Attas is: 

Recognition and acknowledgement, progressively instilled into man, of the 

proper places of things in the order of creation, such that it leads to the recog- 


nition and acknowledgement of the proper place of God in the order of being 
and existence. (Al-Attas, 1980: 22) 
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In Islam, the definition of education is not confined to epistemological 
concerns but also includes ethical and other dimensions, presented 
succinctly by Syed Hussein Alatas as follows: 


Islamic education shall aim at a harmonious formation of the human person- 
ality. This education shall not only strive for the harmony of thought and action, 
instinct and reason, feelings and emotion, but also for depth of knowledge and 
beauty of character. One can experience harmony also in a negative way. The 
Islamic concept of harmony includes the formation of a certain type of char- 
acter rooted in humility towards God, love towards fellow creatures, persever- 
ance in times of affliction, honesty, decency, uprightness, courage to say the 
truth, a balanced attitude towards issues which involve human emotions, etc. 
etc. Thus, education without an emphasis on character formation has practi- 
cally no value in Islam. (Alatas, 1954: 1) 


This conception of knowledge that sees knowledge and education not 
merely as the acquisition of information or the capacity for explanation 
and analysis but also connects these processes to the nature of God and 
reality and a human ethic of responsibility by no means implies that only 
what is in revelation is knowledge or that only what is apparently compat- 
ible with revelation is true knowledge. Muslims believe that all knowl- 
edge originates from God and that such knowledge arrives to humans by 
way of various channels. Islamic epistemology, that is the study of the 
sources, limits and methods of knowledge and the nature of truth from 
the point of view of Islam, affirms the reality of existence and the reality 
of things and the possibility of knowledge of both. Such knowledge comes 
from God and is acquired via the authority of Revelation, the authority 
of the learned, sense perception, reason and intuition. This in turn implies 
that both induction from observation and deductive reasoning are valid 
methods of knowledge acquisition (Al-Attas, 1990: 1). 

As knowledge in Islam is intimately related to belief, it can be said that 
the Islamic worldview, that is, that worldview that can be abstracted from 
the Quran and the sayings and traditions of the Prophet Muhammad (may 
peace be upon him) consists of both the creed or articles of belief as well 
the various sciences. Together these form the total consciousness of Islam. 
Knowledge, therefore, is part of faith. It is obligatory for all Muslims to 
pursue knowledge and it is obligatory for Muslim societies to cultivate 
as the various branches of knowledge. It is for this reason that the various 
sciences (ulitm) were studied, developed and promoted by Muslims for 
centuries prior to the European Enlightenment. 

A glance at the classification of the sciences that were cultivated by the 
Muslims and taught in their institutions of higher learning will serve as 
an introduction to the more practical aspects of Islamic education. The 
learned Muslim scholars of the past had usually divided knowledge into 
two kinds — the rational sciences (al-‘ulitm al-‘agliyyah) and the traditional 
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sciences (al-“ulitm al-nagliyyah). The first, also referred to as the intellec- 
tual sciences, is knowledge that arises from human capacity for reason, 
sense perception and observation. The second, also referred to as revealed 
knowledge, is not knowledge that dispenses with the intellect but was 
devolved to humans via Revelation (Ibn Khaldün, 1971: Ch. 6). The 
traditional sciences are (1) the sciences of Quranic recitation and interpret- 
ation; (2) the sciences of Prophetic traditions (hadith); (3) jurisprudence 
and its principles (fiqh and ‘usül al-figh); (4) speculative theology (im al- 
kalam); and (5) the science of Sufism (al-tasawwuf). The rational sciences 
are (1) logic (“lm al-mantig); (2) physics (al-`ilm al-tabt T); (3) metaphysics 
(al-“ilm al-ilahiyyah); (4) geometry (ilm al-handasa); (5) arithmetic (ilm al- 
artamäqt); (6) medicine; (7) geography; (8) chemistry; (9) biology; (10) 
music (ilm al-mastgr); (11) astronomy; and (12) science of civilization (ilm 
al-“umran). 
The significance of Muslim learning is as follows. 


Translations and Commentarios 

It has often been assumed in popular accounts of the history of science 
and philosophy that the Muslim scholars who were contemporaneous 
with the European Middle Ages were simply followers and translators of 
the Greeks, Persian and Indians and that they merely continued the 
philosophies of Peripateticism and Neo-Platonism. For example, Alfred 
Weber stated that Muslim philosophy was “more learned than original, 
and consists mainly of exegesis, particularly of the exegesis of Aristotle's 
system” (Weber, 1925: 164, n. 1). This was only one of their roles. In 
addition to being great translators of and commentators on Greek phil- 
osophy and science, the Muslims also made original contributions in 
various fields. 

But even in the area of the transmission of the ideas of another civiliz- 
ation, the Muslims were very active. The ancient Hindu idea of the 
sphericity of the world, which found its way into Latin works after the 
15th century, giving Columbus the idea that the earth was shaped like a 
pear, is one example (Hitti, 1970: 570). 


The Emphasis on Causality and Sense Perception 
The philosopher Ibn Sina substituted a material cause for Aristotle’s meta- 
physical cause as the middle term in the syllogism. Ibn Rushd was critical 
of Neo-Platonism and emphasized the importance of causality for valid 
knowledge. His ideas in the form of Latin Averroism made an important 
contribution to European critical discussions on religion, which led to the 
Enlightenment. 

The idea of causality had practical applications. For example, Muslim 
physicians in 14th-century Spain freed themselves from unscientific ideas, 
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opting for the explanation of the plague in terms of contagion and not 
divine punishment. The famous physician Ibn al-Khatïb said in a work, 
The Plague: 


... the existence of contagion is established by experience, study, and the 
evidence of the senses, by trustworthy reports on transmission by garments, 
vessels, ear-rings; by the spread of it by persons from one house to another, by 
infection of a healthy sea-port by an arrival from an infected land ... by the 
immunity of isolated individuals and ... nomadic Bedouin tribes of Africa... 
. It must be a principle that a proof taken from the Traditions has to undergo 
modification when in manifest contradiction with the evidence of the percep- 
tion of the senses. (Ibn al-Khattb, cited in Meyerhof, 1931: 340) 


The Scientific Method 

While the Greeks were more taken in by the deductive method and under- 
played sense perception and observation, Muslim scientists went beyond 
this and based their investigations on observation and experimentation. 
Muslim scientists Jabir Ibn Hayyan, al-Biruni, Umar Khayyam, Ibn Sina, 
Ibn Yunus, al-Tusi and others all worked in their own or in state labora- 
tories. This had to do with their belief in the reality of this world and that 
knowledge of it was possible and that knowledge of it pointed to the 
Creator. 

A very important example of the application of the scientific method 
was Ibn Haytham’s work on optics. He proved Aristotle’s thesis that light 
is reflected from objects to the eye and not the reverse as had been thought. 
What is important about this is that he arrived at this conclusion via obser- 
vation and experimentation with lenses, by testing the angles of reflec- 
tion. The impact of these experiments on the development of the scientific 
method is something that should be elaborated on. 


The Contribution to Institutions of Learning 

Even the modern university, as we discuss later, owes its origins to the 
Muslims. The idea of the degree most likely came from Islam. In 931 AD 
the Abbasid caliph al-Muqtadir had all practising physicians examined 
and those who passed were granted certificates (ijazah). In this way, 
Baghdad was able to get rid of its quacks (Hitti, 1970: 364). 

The ijazah was the principal means by which scholars and Sufis passed 
on their teachings to students, granting them permission to carry on their 
teachings. Although the learned scholars of Islam taught in formal insti- 
tutions of learning such as the maktab, the kuttab, the madrasah and the 
jami ah, the degree was personally granted by the scholar to the student. 

Even in the area of everyday life, there were significant contributions 
of Muslims. During the Crusades, for example, the Europeans were intro- 
duced to sugar, silk, spices, incense and dyes, gold coinage and methods 
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of banking. The English word ‘sugar’ comes from the Arabic word sukr. 
‘Sherbet’ comes from the Arabic sharbat, referring to water sweetened with 
sugar and flavoured with fruits. ‘Syrup’ comes from the Arabic shardb 
which is a medicated sugar solution (Hitti, 1970: 335). In fact, there is an 
interesting account concerning sherbet that is part of the history of the 
Crusades. The Sultan Salah al-Din al-Ayyúbt (Saladin) had taken prisoner 
Reginald of Chatillon, once prince of Antioch and lord of Transjordan, 
and the king of the Franks, Guy. Reginald was known among the Muslims 
to be a ‘monstrous infidel and terrible oppressor, through whose land a 
caravan from Egypt (God defend it) had passed when there was a truce 
between the Muslims and the Franks. He seized it treacherously, 
maltreated and tortured its members and held them in dungeons and 
close confinement. They reminded him of the truce, but he replied, “Tell 
your Muhammad to release you” * (Ibn Shaddad, 2002 [1228]: 37). Having 
heard this story, Saladin was determined to avenge his fellow Muslims. 
He summoned Reginald and the king. The king complained of thirst and 
Saladin had a glass of sherbet brought to him. After he drank from it, 
Reginald took the glass. This prompted Saladin to tell the king that it was 
he (the king) who gave Reginald the sherbet and not Saladin himself. 
What Saladin meant was that if he himself had offered hospitality to 
Reginald, chivalry would require that he did not harm him. Later Saladin 
killed him with his own scimitar (Ibn Shaddad, 2002 [1228]: 37, 74-5). 
From the preceding, we may draw the following conclusions about the 
conception of knowledge that forms the basis of education in Islam: 


1. All knowledge comes from God. 

2. Muslims had never recognized the division of knowledge into religious 
and secular. All knowledge comes from God but such knowledge is 
either about God (as in theology, for example) or about God’s creation 
(as studied by the various rational sciences). 

3. Islam recognizes various sources and methods of knowledge acquisi- 
tion, including sense perception and reason. 

4. The acquisition of the various sciences is obligatory upon all Muslim 
societies because this is one way of taking God’s creation seriously. 
Furthermore, the study of the world of empirical things points to the 
Creator. 

These sciences that Muslims cultivated were taught at various levels in 

the different types of institutions of learning in the Muslim world prior 

to the introduction of modern western schools and universities. The 
following is merely a sketchy account and is not meant to be exhaustive. 
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The Maktab and Kuttäb (Writing Schools) 

These were schools providing basic instruction in the reading and recita- 
tion of the Quran during the first century of Islam. These schools started 
out as rooms in the homes of private teachers. Such places set aside for 
instruction came to be known as maktab or kuttab, both words derived 
from the Arabic root ‘to write’ (Tibawi, 1972: 26). Later on they expanded 
to provide elementary education in calligraphy, poetry, grammar, arith- 
metic, penmanship, horsemanship and swimming. The difference 
between the two seemed to be that the maktab was for lower elementary 
education whereas the kuttab was for older students (Nakosteen, 1964: 46; 
Makdisi, 1981: 19). For the first four centuries of Islam, the maktab was 
the principal institution where the basic skills of reading and writing 
could be obtained. Writing schools were found in Spain, Sicily, Africa and 
throughout Iran and the Arab world. 


The Mosque (Masjid) Schools 

The masjid or everyday mosques (which did not hold the Friday congre- 
gational prayers) were often sites of instruction for elementary education 
as well as more advanced education in the various Islamic sciences. 
Baghdad alone had 3000 such schools by the third century of Islam and 
were also found throughout the Muslim world. It was quite often that 
well-known and learned scholars founded and taught at these schools 
(Nakosteen, 1964: 47; Makdisi, 1981: 21-2). 


The Madrasah 

The educational institutions described above were limited in terms of the 
quality of teachers and facilities or scope of instruction. A new type of 
school, the madrasah or school of public instruction, was developed to 
provide an alternative. These were established as charitable trusts (awqäf; 
sing. wagf). The first of such institutions was the renowned Madrasah 
Nizamiyah of Baghdad, established in 457 AH/1065 AD by the famous 
Abbasid vizier, Nizam al-Mulk, who later developed a vast network of 
madrasahs across the Arab world. These schools were provided with the 
best professors possible, had libraries and even offered scholarships to 
students (Nakosteen, 1964: 49; Makdisi, 1981: 27). It was at this time that 
teachers came to be paid by the state. Education was fully subsidized and 
students sometimes received free lodging and food. The main subjects 
taught were Quranic exegesis, theology, jurisprudence and the principles 
of jurisprudence, grammar and syntax, the Traditions of the Prophet 
(hadīth), logic and, sometimes, philosophy and mathematics (Robinson, 
2001: Appendices 1-3; Tibawi, 1972: 30). In addition to the above, other 
subjects such as literary studies, history, politics, ethics, music, meta- 
physics, medicine, astronomy and chemistry were also taught. It is known 
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that in the time of Saladin a similar range of courses were taught (Dodge, 
1961: 36, 40-52). 

The method of teaching was largely based on recitation, oral exposi- 
tion, question and answer, and rote learning.‘ 


The Jam!" (Congregational Mosque) Schools 

The jami" housed a number of educational institutions such as the halga 
(study circle), the zawiya and madrasah, the latter two focusing mainly on 
instruction in law, unlike the madrasah established independently of a jämi 
(Makdisi, 1981: 12, 13, 21). 


The Jäml'ah (University) 

One such jzmi` was that of Al-Azhar in Cairo. This was established during 
the last quarter of the 10th century by the Fatimids to teach the principles 
of jurisprudence, grammar, philosophy, logic and astronomy (Dodge, 
1961: 18). Its name was later changed to Jámi'at al-Azhar, jämi ah here 
meaning universal in terms of a complete course of studies (Dodge, 1961: 
13; Wan Mohd Nor, 1998: 183). It is here that we may find the origins of 
the modern universitas. 


The Origins of the Modern University 


By university we mean the degree-granting institution that we find in 
Europe and America from the 12th century and which was introduced to 
the rest of the world from the 17th century. On the other hand, colleges in 
Europe were charitable foundations established to help needy students. 
They were established in a university but were not themselves degree- 
granting institutions. Gradually, they evolved to become degree-granting 
institutions, that is, they became more like universities (Makdisi, 1980). 
According to Makdisi and others, the European university, that is, degree- 
granting academic institutions, emerged spontaneously in Europe in the 
12th century. Makdisi is of the view that the European university is ‘strictly 
a product of Western Europe in the Middle Ages’ but acknowledges that 
the European college, a boarding house of sorts for students requiring 
financial assistance, is Islamic in origin (Makdisi, 1980: 27). 

Makdisi's argument is that the madrasah and the western college are 
essentially the same type of institution. The madrasah was established as 
a charitable trust (wagf) founded by individual Muslims, which legally 
bounded the founder to run it as a madrasah. It had the legal status of 
an institution but was not a state institution (Makdisi, 1980: 36). Accord- 
ing to Makdisi, there are two arguments in favour of the idea of the Islamic 
origins of the college. One is the wagf or charitable trust and the other the 
internal organization of the college. 
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The earliest record of the employment of the charitable trust in England 
is 1224, when it was practised by the friars of the Franciscan order (Pollack 
and Maitland, 1952: 229; Cattan, 1955: 213, both cited in Makdisi, 1980: 
39). Makdisi, following Cattan, suggests that the early English use of the 
charitable trust was derived from the Muslim wagf. This conclusion is 
based on the similarities between the two systems as well as the fact that 
the latter predates the former (Makdisi, 1980: 39). 

As far as the internal structure of colleges was concerned, there were 
also striking similarities with their Islamic counterparts that predate them. 
Muslim colleges had the sahib (fellow) and mutafagqih (scholar). The Latin 
equivalent to shib, socius, an exact translation of the Arabic, was 
employed in the colleges (Makdisi, 1980: 40). 

For Makdisi, the university, strictly of European origin, absorbed the 
functions of the college, which had Islamic origins. He also notes that 
when colleges attained university status they preserved those character- 
istics which were of Muslim origin (Makdisi, 1980: 42). This being the 
case, we could go further to say that the Islamic educational institution, 
whether madrasah or jämiah, was also the origin of the European 
university and not just the European college. The following are points in 
support of this position. 


The Term Universitas 

Although the Latin term universitas predates Islam, its use as a reference 
to an educational institution in Europe appears for the first time in 1221 
(Gabriel, 1989: 12: 282, cited in Wan Mohd Nor, 1998: 182). According to 
European accounts, the term was used to refer to the organization of 
students into a union, that is, a universitas. Another theory, however, 
relates universitas to the Muslim jamiah. The term jämiah, meaning 
‘universal’, was used to refer to Al-Azhar in the 10th century. The idea of 
the universitas as the site where universal knowledge is taught, where the 
branches of knowledge of a universal nature are taught (hence ¡Am ah, 
universitas) appeared only after the madrasah and jami-ah had been estab- 
lished in the Muslim world.* 


The ljázah 

The Islamic educational institutions were degree (ijazah) granting. This 
predates degree granting in European medieval universities. In this 
regard, there have been some interesting discussions on the origins of the 
term baccalaureus. In the 1930s, the renowned Orientalist Alfred Guillaume 
noted strong resemblances between Muslim and western Christian insti- 
tutions of higher learning. An example he cited is the ijazah, which he 
recognized as being akin to the medieval licentia docendi, the precursor of 
the modern university degree (Guillaume, 1931: 244). Guillaume 
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that the Latin baccalaureus may have originated from the Arabic 
bi haqq al-riwaya (the right to teach on the authority of another) but was 
unable to go beyond this speculation (Guillaume, 1931: 245). Later, Ebied 
and Young, aware of Guillaume's suggestion, discussed the appearance 
of the exact phrase bi haqq al-riwäya as a technical term in documents called 
ijazah that conferred the right to teach on the recipient (Ebied and Young, 
1974: 3-4). The theory is that the phrase bi haqq al-rhodya was assimilated 
to baccalaureus. 

Makdisi points out that there are fundamental differences between the 
western and Muslim systems of certification, that is, the #jzzah and the 
licentia docendi. In Europe, the licence to teach was granted for a particu- 
lar field of knowledge and conferred with the authority of the Church. In 
the Muslim world, the right to teach was conferred by the teacher to the 
student for a particular work or works (Makdisi, 1970: 260) and was not 
dependent upon the institution or state. 


The Facultas 

The European notion of facultas (faculty) may be a direct translation of 
Arabic quwwah, referring to the power inherent in an organ.”According 
to Al-Attas, “the university must have been conceived in emulation of the 
general structure, in form, function and purpose, of man’ (Al-Attas, 1979: 
38, cited in Wan Mohd Nor, 1998: 181). This seems to be the sense in which 
facultas was used in the medieval European university. This is in line with 
the suggestion that the term faculty in the beginning referred to a branch 
of instruction rather than its present meaning of professional body.® 


Muslim-Christian Relations: The Emergence of 
Dialogue 


The earliest form of dialogue between Islam and Christianity can be said 
to have taken place in the Quran, where the Christian doctrine is referred 
to in explicit terms. For example, the verse, “He begetteth not nor was 
begotten; And there is none comparable unto Him’ (AI-Ikhlas: 34) is 
clearly a reference to the Christian doctrine of the Trinity. Within the first 
three centuries of Islam, several works refuting Christian doctrines had 
appeared. The Kitab al-Fihrist (The Catalogue) of Abu al-Faraj 
Muhammad Ibn Ishaq al-Nadim (d. 995 AD), an index of books written 
in Arabic, lists the works of several authors who dealt with Christian 
theological doctrines, none of which have survived (Thomas, 1992: 32). 
Among them are Dhirar bin “Amr (Kitab al-Radd “ala al-Nasa@ra — The Book 
of Refutation of the Christians), Hafs al-Fard (Kitab al-Radd “ala al-Nasara), 
Bishr bin Mu*tamir (Kitab al-Radd “ala al-Nasara), ‘Isä bin Subth al-Murdar 
(Kitab al-Radd “ala al-Nasara), Abū al-Hudhay] al- Allaf (Kitab ‘ala al-Nasara 
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Book on the Christians) (al-Nadim, 1988: 184-5, 203-4, 206-7, 214-15, 
229-30). 

Among those that have survived are four works of the same title (Radd 
“ala al-Nasara) by ~All bin Rabban al-Tabari, Abū `Uthman al-Jähiz, Abū 
Yüsuf al-Kind! and al-Qäsim Ibn Ibrahim al-Hasant (Thomas, 1992: 32). 

The discussion on Christianity was not always one-sided. There were 
often exchanges between Muslim and Christian scholars. Among the first 
Christians to enter into polemics with Muslims was St John of Damascus 
(Sahas, 1972, cited in Thomas, 1992: 31). There was also the debate between 
the Nestorian patriarch, Timothy I, and the Caliph al-Mahdï (Mi 
1928, cited in Thomas, 1992: 31), and between the Shiite theologian, 
Hisham Ibn Hakam, and a Christian patriarch, Bartha (Thomas, 1988). 

Thus the early contact between Islam and Christianity was in the form 
of debates and polemics. What are more significant for Muslim—Christian 
dialogue are the later developments that brought about a new kind of 
relationship between Christians and Muslims. This is the relationship of 
cultural borrowing of Christians from Muslims. This cultural borrowing 
to a large extent revolved around the Muslim universities of the past. It 
is the phenomenon of the influence of Muslim universities on the 
medieval West and the cultural borrowings of Christians from Muslims 
in these institutions that suggests the three themes of interreligious 
dialogue that began to emerge in the 13th century, during the period of 
the rise of the western university: (1) the multicultural origins of modern 
civilization; (2) intercivilizational encounters of mutual learning; and (3) 
the point of view of the other. The relations between Muslims and Chris- 
tians that revolved around the Muslim university provide concrete 
examples of each of these themes. 


The Multicultural Origins of Modem Civilization 

The story of the origins of the medieval university and its Islamic roots 
is a case in point. To the extent that Muslim educational institutions such 
as the madrasah and jamiah influenced the rise of medieval universities 
and colleges in Europe, the modern university must be seen as a multi- 
cultural product. 


Intercivilizational Encounters 

The university was also the site of intercivilizational encounters. For 
example, Frederick II (1194-1250 AD), Holy Roman Emperor of the Hohen- 
staufen dynasty, came into contact with Muslims in Sicily and during the 
Crusades. He was so impressed with the culture that he adopted Arab 
dress, customs and manners. More importantly, he admired their philo- 
sophic works. He was apparently able to read these works in the original 
Arabic (O'Leary, 1939: 280). In 1224 AD, Frederick founded the University 
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of Naples. This was to specialize in translating the scientific works of 
Muslims from Arabic into Latin and Hebrew (O'Leary, 1939: 281). It was 
through the encouragement of Frederick that Michael Scot spent time in 
Toledo in 1217 and translated some works of Ibn Rushd (Averroes) on 
Aristotle (O'Leary, 1939: 281). The great Christian theologian St Thomas 
Aquinas had himself studied at the University of Naples, was exposed to 
the works of the Muslim philosophers and their commentaries on Aris- 
totle there, and frequently entered into theological debates with them 
(O'Leary, 1939: 285-6). By the middle of the 13th century, almost all the 
philosophical writings of Ibn Rushd had been translated into Latin. A 
peculiarly Christian appropriation of Ibn Rushd began to develop in 
Europe and came to be known as Latin Averroism, establishing itself in 
various European universities such as Bologna, Padua and Paris (O’Leary, 
1939: 290-1, 294). 


The Point of View of the Other 

The intercivilizational encounters between Muslims and Christians, 
whether this was direct and personal or indirect via texts, would have 
developed in some the ability to view reality from the point of view of the 
other. The example that I have in mind is the historic meeting between St 
Francis of Assisi and the Sultan Malik al-Kämil of Egypt during the Fifth 
Crusade. St Francis and a companion named Illuminatus set off for Egypt 
with the aim of converting Sultan Malik. According to Christian accounts 
of this event, the Sultan was eager to listen to what St Francis had to say 
about Christianity, and although he was not inclined to leave Islam, 
developed a deep admiration for St Francis. The Sultan invited St Francis 
to visit a mosque, where he asked St Francis to pray for him as he would 
for St Francis. St Francis, for his part, was able to see the humanity of Islam 
and modified his preconceptions of the religion (Bonaventura, 1950 [1260]: 
361-3).° For the Catholics, and the Franciscans in particular, St Francis had 
entered into a true spirit of dialogue with Islam and was sincere about the 
positive values that were to be found in that religion to the point of being 
inspired. For example, after witnessing the adhän or call to prayers in 
Egypt, St Francis suggested his people should praise and thank God every 
sunset after the appropriate signal by a herald for instance (Wintz, 2003). 
The case of St Francis and the Sultan clearly illustrates what results from 
a realization of the point of view of the other. 


Bringing the Themes of Intercivillzational Dialogue 
to Soclology Education 


Yet, the discipline of sociology has not taken up this mission in a serious 
way. A survey of introductory textbooks would confirm this. We are 
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unlikely to find the three themes informing the bulk of discussions in such 
texts. The sections and chapters on religion in most sociology textbooks 
are illustrations of the lack of the multicultural sensibility that constiutes 
the three themes. 

For example, Giddens's Sociology! briefly discusses the Crusades from 
the perspective of the European Christians. Many people are familiar with 
accounts of the Crusades from the point of view of the European 
crusaders. Although the point of view of Muslims who fought the 
crusaders and who then lived among the Europeans when they settled in 
and around Palestine between Crusades would contribute to a more 
complete picture of that history, this is seldom presented in standard text- 
books. 

The basic concepts and terms in the sociological study of religion intro- 
duced by Giddens such as church, sect, denomination and cult, tend to 
be derived from one religious tradition, Christianity. This is not only true 
of Giddens's text but is widespread in sociology textbooks. Macionis 
refers to the state church of Islam in Morocco (Macionis, 2005: 494). While 
it is true that some of these concepts may be employed in a more universal 
way and are applicable to non-Christian religions, at the same time it 
cannot be denied that something will be gained from bringing in compa- 
rable or parallel concepts from other religions. Take for example the 
concept of religion itself. Any adequate conceptualization of religion 
would require a study of the similar concepts, that is, those that are 
claimed to be translations of “religion”, to be found in religions other than 
Christianity. The examples I have in mind are din (Islam) and dharma 
(Hinduism). I am not suggesting that this should be done in an introduc- 
tory sociology textbook. But, these concepts could at least be introduced 
and defined in order to present a more nuanced and complex understand- 
ing of religion, had the point of view of the other been made explicit. On 
the other hand, we are forced to contend with the point of view or experi- 
ence of the other when the conceptual vocabulary of other religions is 
introduced. Giddens himself notes that the four concepts of church, sect, 
denomination and cult have to be applied with caution because they do 
not always apply to non-Christian religions (Giddens, 1997: 448). Yet, a 
table appears in his text that provides statistics on church membership in 
the UK and lists not only Christian churches but other religions as well 
(Giddens, 1997: 461). What might be assumed by readers is that, for 
example, the mosque is to Muslims as the church is to Christians. 

Other chapters in Giddens's Sociology that together cover the scope of 
sociology tend not to give a picture of the multicivilizational contri- 
butions or factors that went into the making of modern society and the 
intercivilizational encounters that were a part of it. The discussion on the 
early origins of sociology does not refer to non-western precursors of 
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sociologists. Neither is there any reference to non-western sociologists or 
social thinkers who were contemporaneous with Comte, Marx, Weber 
and Durkheim (Giddens, 1997: 7-11). In the discussion on types of 
societies, the section on pastoral societies makes no reference to non- 
western scholars. Evans-Pritchard on the Nuer is mentioned but not Ibn 
Khaldün on the pastoral nomads. It is not necessary to provide more 
examples from Giddens's text to make my point. Furthermore, Giddens 
is not being singled out for attack. No one sociologist is to be blamed for 
writing a sociology textbook that does not thematize the multicultural 
origins of modern civilization, intercivilizational encounters of mutual 
learning and the point of view of the other. But it is odd that the disci- 
pline of sociology has not attempted to address the problem of the lack 
of multiculturalism via the teaching of introductory sociology, sociologi- 
cal theory, development sociology and other subareas of the discipline. 

This article aims to advance the hope spread in the early part of the last 
century by Bediuzzaman Said Nursi, that ‘man’s true nature will search 
with all its strength for eternal life, which it truly loves and yearns for’ 
(Nursi, 2002: 167). As noted by Thomas Michel, Nursi was among the first 
religious personalities of the 20th century who advocated interreligious 
dialogue (Michel, 1998). Such a hope is our incentive to pursue the idea 
of interreligious and intercivilizational dialogue, a task that sociology is 
not irrelevant to. 


Notes 


An earlier version of this article was presented at the Conferences of the Order to 
the International Council for Formation and Studies, St Francis House, Seoul, 19 
February 2005. The theme of these meetings was ‘Dialogue, the Path to Peace: 
What Kind of Formation in a Multi-Cultural and Multi-Religious Context’. 


1. A distinction should be made between the US and Europe, although I am not 
able to deal with the distinctions between the two in this article. Suffice to say, 
as far as the problem of the lack of multiculturalism as I have defined it in 
sociology is concerned, there is Httle difference between the two. 

2. For a critical evaluation of al-Hady’s thought, see Shaharuddin Maaruf (1988: 
Ch. 4). 

3. AL Attas here draws our attention to al-Taftazani’s commentary on the “Ag? id 
of al-Nasafr which contains the creed of Islam rendered in concise form and 
which contains the epistemological position of Islam (Al-Attas, 1990: note 1). 

4. For more on these methods, see Haddad (1974). On the veneration accorded 
to teachers in Islam, see Robinson (1980). 

5. This was a point stressed by Syed Muhammad Al-Naquib Al-Attas several 
times in personal communications. 

6. Al-Attas, pers. comm., various occasions. 

7. Al-Attas, pers. comm., various occasions. 
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8. Catholic Encyclopedia, at www.newadvent.org/cathen/11495a.htm (accessed 
1 March 2005). 

9. Sermon at Christ Church, Freemantle, Southampton, St Francis of Assisi Day, 
celebrated on 10 October 2004; at. www.realmail.co.uk/-storyline/ 
francis_islam.htm (accessed 2 March 2005). 

10. It is not my intention to attack Giddens here. I merely wish to point out that 
contemporary sociology texts generally lack the multicultural sensibility as I 
have defined it. What I am saying about Giddens’s text applies to most others 
as well. 
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abstract: This article is not a critique of the Sciulli article (2005) but, instead, indi- 
cates some current and contemporary research questions about professionalism 
considered to be important to researchers in the field from North America, Europe 
and worldwide. The article begins by offering an alternative, more pragmatic, 
view of the definitional question and argues that most researchers have accepted 
definitional uncertainty and moved on. Current research questions include a 
reappraisal and reassessment of professionalism as a normative value — and a 
move away from market closure as the dominant paradigm. In addition, there are 
new directions in the analysis that focus on the discourse of professionalism as a 
mechanism for the control of work and workers. 


keywords: control + definitions + discourse + professionalism + research 
questions + work 


The Sciulli article (2005) has provoked a critical response from both Tors- 
tendahl and Malatesta. In his reply, Sciulli continues to defend his focus 
on definitional integrity; he persists in distinguishing professions from 
other expert occupations and emphasizes the apparent historical import- 
ance and alleged emergence of professionalism in a somewhat unique 
group of painters and sculptors in France after 1648. My concern here is 
not additional critique but rather to indicate some of the current and 
contemporary research questions about professionalism that are 
considered to be important to researchers in the field. I begin by offering 
an alternative, more pragmatic, view of the definitional question. 


Professlons: A More Pragmatic Approach to 
Defining the Fleld 


As Sciulli explains, for a period in the 1950s and 1960s, researchers shifted 
the focus of analysis onto the concept of profession as a particular kind 
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of occupation, or an institution with special characteristics. The difficulties 
of defining the special characteristics, and clarifying the differences 
between professions and (expert) occupations, troubled analysts and 
researchers during this period (e.g. Greenwood, 1957; Wilensky, 1964; 
Etzioni, 1969). It is generally the case, however, that definitional precision 
is now regarded more as a time-wasting diversion in that it did nothing 
to assist understanding of the power of particular occupational groups 
(such as law and medicine, historically) or of the contemporary appeal of 
the discourse of professionalism in all occupations. To most researchers 
in the field it no longer seems important to draw a hard and fast line 
between professions and occupations but, instead, to regard both as 
similar social forms that share many common characteristics. 

Hughes (1958) was probably the first sociologist to argue that the 
differences between professions and occupations were differences of 
degree rather than kind. For Hughes not only do professions and occu- 
pations presume to tell the rest of their society what is good and right for 
it, but also they determine the ways of thinking about problems that fall 
in their domain (Dingwall and Lewis, 1983: 5). Professionalism in occu- 
pations and professions implies the importance of trust in economic 
relations in modern societies with an advanced division of labour. In other 
words, lay people must place their trust in professional workers (electri- 
cians and plumbers as well as lawyers and doctors) and some 
professionals must acquire confidential knowledge. Professionalism 
requires professionals to be worthy of that trust, to put clients first, to 
maintain confidentiality and not use their knowledge for fraudulent 
purposes. In return for professionalism in client relations, some 
professionals are rewarded with authority, privileged rewards and high 
status. Subsequent analysis has interpreted high rewards to be the result 
of occupational powers rather than professionalism but this was one result 
of the rather peculiar focus on medicine and law as the archetypal profes- 
sions in Anglo-American analysis, rather than a more realistic assessment 
of the large differences in power resources of most occupational groups. 

The comparative work of Hughes, and his linking of professions and 
occupations, also constitutes the starting point for many micro-level ethno- 
graphic studies of professional socialization in workplaces (e.g. hospitals 
and schools) and the development (in new) and maintenance (in existing) 
workers of shared professional identities. This shared professional identity 
(which has been a major research focus for French researchers) is associ- 
ated with a sense of common experiences, understandings and expertise, 
shared ways of perceiving problems and their possible solutions. This 
common identity is produced and reproduced through occupational and 
professional socialization by means of shared educational pa ee 


professional training and vocational experiences, and by membership of 
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professional associations (local, regional, national and international) and 
institutes where practitioners develop and maintain a shared work culture. 
One result is similarities in work practices and procedures, common ways 
of perceiving problems and their possible solutions and shared ways of 
perceiving and interacting with customers and clients. In these ways, the 
normative value system of professionalism in work, and how to behave, 
respond and advise, is reproduced at the micro-level in individual prac- 
titioners and in the workplaces in which they work. Some of the differ- 
ences in occupational socialization between occupations have been 
identified but the general process of shared occupational identity develop- 
ment via work cultures, training and experience was regarded as similar 
across occupations and between societies. Research into occupational iden- 
tities has been prominent in French analyses (e.g. Dubar, 2000) because the 
rather peculiar emphasis on occupational privileges and powers, in Anglo- 
American research, has had less influence on the definition of the field in 
France. 

Many researchers focus on a particular case study of a professional/ 
occupational group but they handle the definitional problem in different 
ways. Some avoid giving a definition of profession and instead offer a list 
of relevant occupational groups (e.g. Hanlon [1998] claimed to be follow- 
ing Abbott [1988]). Others have used the disagreements and continuing 
uncertainties about precisely what is a profession, to dismiss the separate- 
ness of the intellectual field, although not necessarily to dispute the 
relevance of current analytical debates. Crompton (1990), for example, 
considered how paradoxes and contradictions within the sociological 
debates about professions actually reflected wider and more general 
tensions in the sociologies of work, occupations and employment. 

For most researchers, professions are regarded as essentially the knowl- 
edge-based category of service occupations that usually follow a period of 
tertiary education and vocational training and experience. A different way 
of categorizing professions is to see them as the structural, occupational 
and institutional arrangements for work associated with the uncertainties 
of modern lives in risk societies. Professionals are extensively engaged in 
dealing with risk, with risk assessment and, through the use of expert 
knowledge, enabling customers and clients to deal with uncertainty. To 
paraphrase and adapt a list in Olgiati et al. (1998), professions are involved 
in birth, survival, physical and emotional health, dispute resolution and 
law-based social order, finance and credit information, educational attain- 
ment and socialization, physical constructs and the built environment, 
military engagement, peace-keeping and security, entertainment, the arts 
and leisure, religion and our negotiations with the next world. 

In general, however, it no longer seems important to draw a hard defi- 
nitional line between professions and other (expert) occupations. The 
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operational definition of profession can be highly pragmatic. The intellec- 
tual field includes the study of occupations that are predominantly service 
sector and knowledge-based and achieved sometimes following years of 
higher /further education and specified years of vocational training and 
experience. Sometimes professional groups are also elites with strong 
political links and connections, and some professional practitioners are 
licensed as a mechanism of market closure and the occupational control 
of the work. They are primarily middle-class occupations sometimes char- 
acterized as the service class (Goldthorpe, 1982). 


Professlonallsm: Reappralsal and New Directions 


The period of critique of professions and analysis of professionalization 
projects, which Sciulli and others have characterized as neo-Weberian, has 
been followed by a period of re-evaluation (e.g. Freidson, 2001). In the 
1990s, researchers began to reassess the significance of professionalism 
and its positive (as well as negative) contributions for clients and prac- 
titioners, as well as for social systems. To an extent, this indicates a return 
to professionalism as normative value, an interpretation which was 
prominent in earlier analyses (e.g. Tawney, 1921; Carr-Saunders and 
Wilson, 1933; Marshall, 1950; Parsons, 1951; Durkheim, 1992), but in 
addition there are new directions in the analysis. 


Reappralsal 

One result of this return and reappraisal is a more balanced assessment 
of professionalism as a normative value. Thus, in addition to protecting 
their own market position through controlling the licence to practise and 
protecting their elite positions, professionalism might also represent a 
distinctive form of decentralized occupational control or ‘moral occupa- 
tional community’ that could be important in civil society (see Durkheim, 
1992). It has also been argued that public interest and professional self- 
interest are not necessarily at opposite ends of a continuum and that the 
pursuit of self-interests may be compatible with advancing the public 
interest (Saks, 1995). Professionalism might also work to create and repre- 
sent distinct professional values or moral obligations that restrain exces- 
sive competition and encourage cooperation (Dingwall, 1996). 

The claim is now being made (for example, Freidson, 1994, 2001) that 
professionalism is a unique form of occupational control of work that has 
distinct advantages over market, organizational and bureaucratic forms 
of control In assessing the political, economic and ideological forces that 
are exerting enormous pressure on the professions today, Freidson (1994) 
has defended professionalism as a desirable way of providing complex, 
discretionary services to the public. He argues that market-based or 
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organizational and bureaucratic methods impoverish and standardize the 
quality of service to customers and demotivate practitioners, and he goes 
on to suggest how the virtues of professionalism can be reinforced. In his 
latest book, Freidson’s (2001) analysis reflects many of the features of 
professions and the normative social order identified by Parsons (1951). 
Thus, professions might need to close markets in order to be able to 
endors and guarantee the education, training, experience and tacit 
knowledge of licensed practitioners, but once achieved professions might 
then be able to concentrate more fully on developing the service- 
orientated and performance-related aspects of their work (Halliday, 1987; 
Evetts, 1998). The process of occupational closure will result in the 
monopoly supply of the expertise and the service, and probably also in 
privileged access to salary and status as well as in definitional and control 
rewards for practitioners. In respect of these privileges, it is necessary to 
remember the dual character of professions, which includes both the 
provision of a service (and the development of an autonomous form of 
governance) as well as the use of knowledge and power for economic 
gain and monopoly control (which poses a threat to civility). 

It has also been suggested that rather than the question, how do pro- 
fessions capture states (which was considered to be an aspect of occupa- 
tional powers), the central question should be: why do states create 
professions, or least permit professions to flourish? This has resulted in a 
renewed interest in the historical evidence about the parallel processes of 
the creation of modern nation-states in the second half of the 19th century 
and of modern professionalism in the same period. It is suggested, for 
example, that professions might be one aspect of a state founded on liberal 
principles, one way of regulating certain spheres of economic life without 
developing an oppressive central bureaucracy (Dingwall and King, 1995). 
Perkin (1989) has highlighted the close and interconnected role played by 
both the nation-state and professionals in the creation of a legitimate capi- 
talist order in the UK in the 1880-1920 period. Johnson (1992), using 
Foucault's (1973, 1979, 1980) arguments, has shown how the extension of 
the capacity to govern depended on expertise in its professionalized form 
and the development of expert jurisdictions and systems of notation, 
documentation, evaluation, calculation and assessment. Dingwall (1996) 
develops this further by considering the growing need for social order in 
the rapidly developing global economy and international markets, and 
how professionalism might make a normative and value contribution in 
meeting this need. 

In general, then, some recent Anglo-American analyses of professions 
have involved a reinterpretation of the concept of professionalism as a 
normative value in the socialization of new workers, in the preservation 
and predictability of normative social order in work and occupations, and 
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in the maintenance and stability of a fragile normative order in state and 
increasingly international markets. This current interpretation has built 
on earlier (less critical) analyses and the result is now a more balanced 
and cautious reappraisal. There is due recognition, for example, of the 
power and self-interests of some professional groups in wanting to 
preserve and indeed promote professionalism as a normative value. This 
current interpretation of professionalism involves a re-evaluation of the 
importance of trust in client-practitioner relations (Karpik, 1989), of 
discretion (Hawkins, 1992), as well as analysis of risk (Grelon, 1996) and 
expert judgement (Milburn, 1996; Trépos, 1996). It also includes a reassess- 
ment of quality of service and of professional performance in the best inter- 
ests of both customers (in order to avoid further standardization of service 
provision) and practitioners (in order to protect discretion in service work 
decision-making) (Freidson, 1994). 


New Directions 
A different interpretation of the concept of professionalism is also 
developing and this involves examination of professionalism as a 
discourse of occupational change and control. This interpretation would 
seem to have much more contemporary relevance in the analysis of occu- 
pational groups where the discourse is increasingly applied and utilized. 

There is now extensive use of the concept of professionalism in a wide 
range of occupations and workplaces. The concept of professionalism is 
increasingly used in a diverse variety of work, occupational, organiz- 
ational and institutional contexts. It is used as a marketing slogan in 
advertising to appeal to customers (Fournier, 1999) and in campaigns to 
attract prospective recruits. It is used in company mission statements and 
organizational aims and objectives to motivate employees and in policy 
procedures and manuals. It is an appealing prospect for an occupation to 
be identified as a profession and for occupational workers and employees 
to be labelled as professionals. The concept of professionalism has entered 
the managerial literature and been embodied in training manuals and 
CPD (continuing professional development) procedures. The concept of 
professionalism is increasingly used (or misused?) in organizational, 
commercial, service, financial and security work places and locations. The 
discourse of professionalism is also claimed by both sides in disputes and 
political and policy arguments and disagreements between professional 
workers and governments — particularly in respect of proposed changes 
in funding, organizational and administrative arrangements in health and 
in education (Crompton, 1990). 

In trying to account for the appeal and attraction of the discourse of 
professionalism in a wide variety of occupational groups with very 
different working conditions and employment relations, a different 
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interpretation is required. It is suggested that professionalism is being 
used as a discourse to promote and facilitate particular occupational 
changes in service work organizations. The interpretation includes the 
analysis of how the discourse operates at both occupational/organiz- 
ational (macro) and individual worker (micro) levels. 

The occupational, organizational and worker changes required have 
been summarized by Hanlon (1999: 121), who stated that ‘in short the 
state is engaged in trying to redefine professionalism so that it becomes 
more commercially aware, budget-focused, managerial, entrepreneurial 
and so forth’. Hanlon's emphasis on the state is because he was 
the legal profession. When this analysis is applied to the use of the 
discourse of professionalism in other occupational groups then the state 
might be less directly involved and the service company, firm and organiz- 
ation (via its managers and supervisors) would probably be the construc- 
tors, promoters and users of the discourse. 

In general, then, as organizational budgets become leaner and 
customers / clients become more demanding, as service work becomes 
more closely regulated and achievement targets are specified, measured 
and assessed, so the changes are often characterized as the need to ‘profes- 
sionalize’ the service and knowledge workers concerned. The adoption 
of new public management theory and policy in the operation of service 
institutions (such as in health and education) clearly illustrates this 

usage of the concept of professionalism. This profeasionalization 
will be achieved through increased occupational training and the certifi- 
cation of the workers/employees — a process labelled as credentialism by 
Collins (1979, 1981). These occupational changes are often perceived by 
the workers concerned as more paper work and additional responsibili- 
ties but with no corresponding increase in either collective or individual 
status or salary — the rewards usually perceived to accrue from profes- 
sionalization (Larson, 1977). Often such occupational changes are inter- 
preted by workers as increased bureaucratization (i.e. more form-filling) 
but, as a consequence, the quality of the service to the client is perceived 
by the workers to decline. One result is a form of occupational identity 
crisis that can be expressed as forms of discontent perceived particularly 
by (older? and) more experienced groups of workers. Why, then and how 
in the face of such experiential contradictions does the discourse of profes- 
sionalism continue to be such an effective instrument of occupational 
change and social control? 

It is necessary to clarify and operationalize the concept of discourse. In 
this article, discourse- refers to the ways in which occupational and 
professional workers themselves are accepting, incorporating and accom- 
modating the idea of ‘profession’ and particularly ‘professionalism’ in their 
work. It is also apparent that in the case of many, if not most, occupational 
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groups the discourse of professionalism is in fact being constructed and 
used by the managers, supervisors and employers of workers, and it is 
being utilized in order to bring about occupational change and rationaliz- 
ation as well as to (self-)discipline workers in the conduct of their work. 
This use of the discourse is very different from the earlier (historical) 
constructions and uses of ‘professionalism’ by the practitioners and 
professional associations in medicine and law — from where the discourse 
originated. This analysis of the use of the discourse of professionalism in 
work and organizations is based on Foucauldian concepts of legitimacy 
(Foucault, 1979), normalization and the control of autonomous subjects 
exercising appropriate conduct (Foucault, 1973, 1980). Using these ideas 
in her interpretation of professionalism as a disciplinary mechanism, 
Fournier (1999), following Miller and Rose (1990), has explored profession- 
alism as the control of professional practice ‘at a distance’. These interpret- 
ations can also assist in understanding the appeal of professionalism as a 
mechanism of occupational change in the modern world. 

Fournier (1999) has considered the appeal to ‘professionalism’ as a disci- 
plinary mechanism in new occupational contexts. She suggests how the 
use of the discourse in a large privatized service company of managerial 
labour serves to inculcate ‘appropriate’ work identities, conducts and 
practices. She considers this as ‘a disciplinary logic which inscribes 
“autonomous” professional practice within a network of accountability 
and governs professional conduct at a distance’ (Fournier, 1999: 280). 

At the level of occupations, the appeal to professionalism can also be 
seen as a mechanism for promoting social change. In these cases, however, 
the appeal is to a myth or an ideology of professionalism that includes 
aspects such as exclusive ownership of an area of expertise, autonomy 
and discretion in work practices and occupational control of work. In fact, 
the reality of the professionalism that is actually envisaged is very differ- 
ent. The appeal to professionalism most often includes the substitution of 
organizational for professional values; bureaucratic, hierarchical and 
managerial controls rather than collegial relations; budgetary restrictions 
and rationalizations; performance targets, accountability and increased 
political control In this sense, then, it can be argued that the appeal to 
professionalism is an ‘effective’ mechanism of social control at micro- and 
macro-levels. 

One consequence of these new directions in the research field is that 
in contemporary, advanced societies we seem to be witnessing the 
development of two different and contrasting forms of professionalism 
in knowledge-based, service sector work: organizational and occupa- 
tional professionalism (Evetts, 2004, 2005). Organizational professional- 
ism is a discourse of control used increasingly by managers in work 
organizations. It incorporates rational-legal forms of decision-making, 
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hierarchical structures of authority, the standardization of work practices, 
accountability, target-setting and performance review and is based on 
occupational training and certification. In contrast, occupational profes- 
sionalism is the more traditional, historical form. This involves a 
discourse constructed within professional groups themselves that 
involves discretionary decision-making in complex cases, collegial 
authority, the occupational control of the work and is based on trust in 
the practitioner by both clients and employers. It is operationalized and 
controlled by practitioners themselves and is based on shared education 
and training, a strong socialization process, work culture and occupa- 
tional identity, and codes of ethics that are monitored and operational- 
ized by professional institutes and associations. These two contrasting 
forms of professionalism would seem to be in competition in the modern 
world where systems of new public management, particularly in health 
and in education, are becoming common. 

In general, then, a focus on the discourse of professionalism offers some 
new directions and areas of interest for sociologists of professional groups. 
It is important also to recognize that, at the same time, it can refocus 
researchers’ attention on some of the questions of classical sociology about 
societal mechanisms of social order and social control Thus the import- 
ant comparative research question becomes how and in what ways the 
discourse of professionalism is being used (by states, by employers and 
managers, and by some relatively powerful occupational groups them- 
selves) as an instrument of occupational change (including resistance to 
change) and social control. 


Note 
Some parts of this are taken from previous papers (e.g. Evetts, 2003a, 2003b). 
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L'Autonome, l'universel et le futur de la sociologie 
Syed Hussein Alatas 


Les concepts universels en sociologie sont ceux qui constituent les fondations de la 
discipline, que l’on trouve dans toutes les sociétés humaines et qui sont valides à 
n'importe quelle époque. On peut citer par exemple les concepts de sanction, 
classe, stratification sociale, mobilité sociale, groupe, culture, valeurs, religion, 
coutumes entre autres. Ces concepts sont universellement valides dans leur sens 
général et abstrait, mais leurs manifestations historiques concrètes sont 
conditionnées par leur contexte temporel, spatial et culturel. C'est l'étude de ces 
phénomènes historiques uniques qui fonde une tradition autonome. Ce qui 
manque dans le monde non occidental, c’est une tradition autonome en sciences 
sociales, créée et développée par des chercheurs locaux, qui puissent sélectionner 
des problèmes à l'intérieur de la société, utiliser une conceptualisation 

et indépendante dans le recueil et l'accumulation de données de recherche et porter 
leur attention de manière comparative sur les problèmes exterleurs à leur pays ou 


région. 
Mots-clés: données de recherche + tradition autonome + valeurs 


Lo autónomo, lo universal y el futuro de la sociología 
Syed Hussein Alatas 


Los conceptos universales de la sociología son aquellos que forman la fundación 
básica de la disciplina encontrada en todas las sociedades humanas, y son válidos 
para todos los tiempos. Ejemplos de ésto son los conceptos de sanción, clase, 
estratificación social, movilidad social, grupo, cultura, valores, religión, costumbre 
y otros. Estos conceptos son universalmente válidos en sentido general y abstracto, 
pero sus manifestaciones históricas y concretas son condicionadas por sus marcos 
temporales, espaciales y culturales. Es en los estudios de estos fenómenos 
históricos únicos donde la tradición autónoma tiene sus raíces. Lo que falta en el 
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mundo no-Occidental es una tradición autónoma de ciencias sociales, generada y 
desarrollada por especialistas locales, guiada por la selección de problemas desde 
dentro de la sociedad, que aplique un concepto independiente de relevancia en la 
reunión y acumulación de datos de investigación, y de atención comparativa a 
problemas fuera del país o región. 

Palabras clave: datos de investigación + la tradición autónoma + valores 


La Sociologie de la corruption et la ‘corruption de la sociologie’: 
évaluer les contributions de Syed Hussein Alatas 
Habibul Haque Khondker 


Cet article étudie la corruption comme un problème social et un phénomène qui 
illustre certaines difficultés dans la détermination de l'agenda de la sociologie. 
Pour comprendre pourquoi la corruption reste largement en dehors du domaine 
de la sociologie et comment l’agenda de la sociologie est fixé, on peut se reporter 
aux travaux de Syed Hussein Alatas, qui a travaillé sur la corruption dès les années 
1950. La sociologie de la corruption comme sous-discipline a échoué à décoller 
malgré l’ubiquité du phénomène. De nouveaux livres ont été récemment publiés 
sur le sujet, avec une version remise à jour du travail du professeur Alatas. Etudier 
la corruption reste une prérogative des politologues et des experts en politique 
publique. Les économistes considèrent la corruption comme une externalité qui 
dénature le marché et la traite comme un sujet secondaire. Gunnar Myrdal, qui 
faisait exception, a identifié la corruption comme un obstacle sérieux au 
développement de l’Asie dans son Asian Drama. Le problème persiste 40 ans après 
l'analyse de Myrdal. Dans de nombreux pays dans le monde en développement, la 
corruption est devenue partie intégrante de la société. Cependant, on manque de 
théorisation sociologique et d'études empiriques. Cet article examine la corruption 
à la fois comme un problème social et un indicateur de la ‘corruption de la 
sociologie’, en s'appuyant sur les travaux d'Alatas, en particulier sa notion d' 
‘esprit captif’ ou d'absence d’autonomie intellectuelle de la part des sociologues du 
Tiers-Monde. 


Mots-clés: Alatas + corruption + esprit captif + marché 


La sociología de la corrupción y ‘la corrupción de la sociología”: 
evaluando las contribuciones de Syed Hussein Alatas 
Habibul Haque Khondker 


Este artículo examina la corrupción como un problema social y fenómeno que 
ilustra ciertos problemas de agenda de trabajo en sociología. El entendimiento de 
cuestiones tales como la de porqué la corrupción continúa estando, en gran parte, 
fuera del alcance de la sociología, y del cómo las agendas de trabajo sociológicas 
son colocadas, puede ser encontrado en los trabajos de Syed Hussein Alatas, que 
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continuent à être acceptées plutôt sans critique. Les catégories ‘hindouisme 
populaire’ et ‘sanscritisation’ partagent une relation historique et analytique et 
doivent donc être évaluées conjointement. Dans ces discussions, il est aussi utile 
d'historiciser la catégorie ‘peuple’ et d'évaluer son utilité conceptuelle. Mon 
approche ici consiste à déconstruire ces catégories en utilisant l'ethnographie pour 
remettre en question la persistance de l'intérêt d'utiliser ces catégories pour donner 
du sens aux manifestations empiriques quotidiennes de 1’ ‘hindouisme’ dans les 
sociétés contemporaines, en particulier parmi les communautés hindoues de la 
diaspora. 


Mots-clés: diaspora + ethnographie + hindouisme populaire + sanscritisation 


Problematizando categorías recibidas: revisitando el hinduismo 
folclórico” y la ‘sanscritizacién’ 
Vineeta Sinha 


En este artículo, mi objetivo es problematizar varias categorías que constituyen la 
herencia intelectual de los estudiantes del hinduismo. Los 'abordajes de ciencias 
sociales para analizar la sociedad de la India, incluyendo la región, en general, y el 
hinduismo, en particular, han generado una antología de instrumentos de 
comprensión — un cuerpo de categorías, conceptos, delineaciones y dicotomías, 
Resulta instructivo preguntar si estas categorías recibidas continúan siendo 
apropiadas. Emprendo tal cuestionamiento centrándome en las categorías de 
hinduismo folclórico” y “sanscritización”. Éstas han sido cruciales en relatos 
sociológicos y antropológicos sobre la India, y continúan proporcionando un 
marco analítico para estudiar el hinduismo actual. Sin embargo, estas categorías no 
han sido ni suficientemente historicizadas, ni han recibido una atención intelectual 
rigurosa, aunque continúan siendo aceptadas de manera más bien acrftica. Las 
categorías de “hinduismo folclórico” y de “sanscritización” comparten una relación 
histórica y analítica y, por lo tanto, deben ser evaluadas conjuntamente. En estas 
discusiones es también importante historicizar la categoría “folclórico” y evaluar su 
utilidad conceptual. Aquí mi abordaje es la de deconstruir estas categorías, 
utilizando la etnografía para levantar cuestiones sobre el valor continuado del uso 
de las mencionadas categorías para comprender manifestaciones empíricas 
cotidianas del hinduismo' en las sociedades contemporáneas, especialmente entre 
comunidades hindúes en la diáspora. 


Palabras clave: diáspora + etnografía + hinduismo folclórico + sanscritización 


Du jami‘ah à l’université: multiculturalisme et dialogue 
christiano-musulman 
Syed Farid Alatas 


La sociologie a un rôle à jouer dans le développement du multiculturalisme et donc 
la facilitation du dialogue inter-religieux. Le multiculturalisme ne renvoie pas 
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simplement à la coexistence d’une pluralité de cultures, mais il est un contexte 
social qui encourage les possibilités d'interactions harmonieuses entre différentes 
cultures. La sociologie peut contribuer d’une manière significative au 
multiculturalisme par le développement thématique de certains domaines 
concernant l'étude des sociétés et des civilisations. Cet article se centre sur trois de 
ces thèmes, à savoir les origines multi-culturelles de la civilisation moderne, les 
rencontres inter-civilisations et le point de vue de l’autre. Je soutiens que ces 
thèmes sont essentiels pour faciliter le dialogue et le développement d'une 
perspective multiculturelle. Le dialogue, ici, n'est pas réduit au sens littéral du 
terme, à savoir une conversation entre deux parties, mais est plutôt une métaphore 
pour des relations paisibles et harmonieuses, fondées sur la confiance et 
l'admiration mutuelles, et qui portent la marque de l'esprit et de la substance du 
multiculturalisme. 


Mots-clés: dialogue + multiculturalisme + religion 


De la jämi'ah a la universidad: el multiculturalismo y el diálogo 
cristiano-musulmán 
Syed Farid Alatas 


La sociología tiene un papel a cumplir en el desarrollo del multiculturalismo y, por 
lo tanto, en la facilitación del diálogo interreligioso. El multiculturalismo no se 
reflere meramente a la coexistencia de una pluralidad de culturas, sino que es un 
contexto que fomenta las posibilidades de interacciones armoniosas de diferentes 
culturas. La sociología puede contribuir al multiculturalismo de manera 
significativa, a través del desarrollo temático de varias áreas concernientes al 
estudio de las sociedades y civilizaciones. Este artículo enfoca tres de tales temas, 
es decir, los orígenes multiculturales de la civilización moderna, encuentros entre 
civilizaciones, y el punto de vista del otro. Yo argumento que estos temas son 
esenciales para la facilitación del diálogo y el desarrollo de la perspectiva 
multicultural. Aquí el diálogo no es restricto en el sentido literal del término, es 
decir, la conversación entre dos partes, sino sobretodo como una metáfora para 
relaciones pacíficas y armoniosas, fundadas en la confianza mutua y la admiración, 
e informadas por el espíritu y la substancia del multiculturalismo. 


Palabras clave: diálogo + multiculturalismo + religio 


Note courte: La Sociologie des groupes professionnels 
Julia Evetts 


Cet article n'est pas une critique de celui de Sciulli, mais il montre, à la place, 
quelques questions de recherche actuelles et contemporaines sur le 
professionnalisme, qui sont considérées comme importantes par les chercheurs de 
ce domaine en Amérique du Nord, en Europe et dans le monde entier. L’article 
commence par proposer un autre point de vue, plus pragmatique, sur la question 
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des définitions et il soutient que la plupart des chercheurs ont accepté l'incertitude 
des définitions et qu’ils font avec. Les questions de recherche actuelles 
comprennent une réexamen et une réévaluation du professionnalisme comme 
valeur normative et une distandation par rapport au paradigme dominant qu'est 
la fermeture du marché. De plus il y a de nouvelles pistes d'analyse qui se centrent 
sur le discours du professionnalisme comme mécanisme pour contrôler le travail 
et les travailleurs. 


Mots-clés: contrôle + définitions + discours + professionnalisme + questions de 
recherche + travail 


Nota corta: La sociología de los grupos profesionales 
Julia Evetts 


Este artículo no es una crítica al articulo de Sciulli, sino, al contrario, indica algunas 
preguntas de investigación actuales y contemporáneas sobre profesionalismo, 
consideradas importantes para investigadores del campo en Norteamérica, en 
Europa y en el mundo. El artículo comienza ofreciendo una idea alternativa, más 
pragmática, de la cuestión definicional y argumenta que la mayoría de los 
investigadores han aceptado la incerteza definicional y han avanzado. Las 
preguntas de investigaciones actuales incluyen reevaluación y reexaminación del 
profesionalismo como un valor normativo - y se alejan del paradigma dominante 
del cierre de mercados. Además, existen nuevas direcciones en el análisis que 
enfocan el discurso del profesionalismo como un mecanismo para el control del 
trabajo y de los trabajadores. 

Palabras clave: control + definiciones + discurso + preguntas de investigación + 
profesionalismo + trabajo 
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Gender, Marriage and Family Support 
in East Asian Families 
Introduction 


Chin-chun Yi and Bemhard Nauck 


Academia Sinica, Taiwan and Chemnitz University of Technology, 
Germany 





This monograph issue comprises eight articles discussing various aspects 
of gender, marriage and intergenerational support in East Asian societies. 
The articles are organized under two major themes, namely ‘gender and 
marriage’ and ‘family support’. All are based on empirical data, most are 
of large sample sizes, and quantitative methods are commonly used to 
analyse both spousal and intergenerational relationships. 

Geographically, this issue focuses on family relations in Tatwan, Hong 
Kong, mainland China, Japan and Korea. It is clear that among these East 
Asian societies, Confucianism serves as a common basis in their cultural 
heritage. Furthermore, we can take Taiwan, Hong Kong and mainland 
China as three Chinese societies that have been exposed to relatively 
stable Chinese cultural norms, and have experienced different political 
systems over the last five decades. The possible effect of cultural simi- 
larity and political variation on marriage, gender power at home and 
family support behaviours deserves special attention. Japan and Korea 
are typical Confucian societies in Asia, with strong family traditions and 
normative practices. Research findings from these societies allow us to 
compare the relative significance of changing norms with personal 
resources in consequence of various support and dependency attitudes 
and behaviours occurring in the familial context. 

Since most of the published scientific work on family relations has been 
empirical work based on societies with bilinear kinship patterns and 
conjugal family type, societies with patrilineal kinship systems that have 
been relatively underreported deserve special attention. This monograph 
issue aims to close this gap by providing valid, complementary perspec- 
tives. From a theoretical point of view, it seems quite obvious that family 
and kinship systems in the Oriental and Occidental world differ in various 
aspects, e.g. spousal relationships are differently imstitutionalized in 
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patrilineal as opposed to bilinear kinship systems, and so are intergener- 
ational relationships. Moreover, both family and kinship systems have 
different pathways of modernization and face different adaptive problems 
with regard to demographic changes. Hence, this monograph explores 
these changes in East Asian societies, which are prototypical of an insti- 
tutionalization of strong intergenerational bonds and which are even more 
challenged by the demographic transition of increased longevity and 
fertility decline than societies following the Western European transition 
pattern. 

It is well known that greater longevity has resulted in a longer duration 
of intergenerational obligations. On the other hand, the reduced family 
size of the younger generation has led to a situation where a division of 

_ labour among siblings in sharing family obligations can no longer be taken 
for granted. Inadequate human resources at home increase the individual 
burden, especially for adult females, and thus contribute to a fundamental 
redefinition of gender roles and division of labour at the societal level. 
Sharing patriarchy and respect for the elderly as cultural norms, contem- 
porary Asian families face an unprecedented crisis due to social changes 
brought about by the modernization process. Therefore, this monograph 
explores changes in familial patterns with regard to marital relations in 
general, and family support of the elderly in particular. 


Gender and Marriage 


This publication starts with a discussion on the topic of marriage forma- 
tion as well as various aspects of marital relations in a specific Chinese 
society: Taiwan. We would like to point out at least three important 
characteristics of the content. First, topics selected reflect the emerging 
state of gender and marital relations in East Asian societies. In these rela- 
tively traditional, stratified, male-centred societies, to study married 
females’ employment decisions as well as to analyse whether women have 
a voice in marriage are indeed progressive research topics. Second, several 
of the articles share the same datasets, recently available to the research 
community. The first three articles utilize data from the 2001 Taiwan Social 
Change Survey, with its major theme on family and marriage. The fourth 
article is based on a singular corresponding dataset from three Chinese 
societies in which questionnaire designs were replicated in order to allow 
a similar research framework. Due to funding constraints, data collection 
was conducted in different years for different samples. But up to now, no 
comparable dataset of this nature has been available. Third, the actual 
research frameworks encompass typical methods used in social stratifi- 
cation (marriage heterogamy), social networks (couples’ overlapping 
networks) and the conjugal pair as unit of analysis (marital relations). 
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Clearly, these are deliberate efforts to associate conventional family 
research with potential contribution from other sociological subfields. 


Highlights and Significance of Individual Papers: 

Gender and Marriage 

The process of assortative mating has been a typical research topic in 
social stratification. While most work focuses on marital homogamy, Tsay 
and Wu explore heterogamy or boundary-crossing marriages in Taiwan 
ascribable to the social openness of the society. This rationale actually 
echoes the traditional Chinese mating gradient, where males are expected 
to be higher than females in age, in education and even in social status, 
provided that homogamous mating is not achievable. Furthermore, this 
study considers important cultural aspects in the contemporary mating 
process. The autonomy in marital decision-making as well as the forms 
of marriage adopted are meaningful cultural factors in a changing context 
like Taiwan. Using specific criteria to differentiate marital heterogamy, the 
study's findings indicate that marriage heterogamy is quite common. 
Among the factors accounting for boundary-crossing marriages, the 
setting of initial contact is particularly important. If a person gets to know 
his or her spouse in the workplace, the likelihood of marital heterogamy 
is significantly increased. Also, if one claims to have autonomy in the 
marital decision-making, educational and ethnic marriage heterogamy is 
more likely to occur. The article reminds readers that the opportunity 
structure of assortative marriages is indeed a socially constructed process. 
In other words, this study emphasizes that in addition to the conventional 
stratification focus, cultural elements also produce significantly different 
effects in the mating process. 

Conjugal relations have always been a classic research topic in family 
sociology. In Hsung, Yi and Fu’s article, the social network approach is 
adopted in the study of conjugal roles. Inspired by the earlier work of 
Bott and others, it is proposed that personal network density within the 
household in contrast to extra-household activities is associated with 
segregated as opposed to joint domestic roles. In an industrial setting, this 
study argues that the overlapping networks among couples need to be 
considered in addition to the network density. The research framework 
utilizes both the respondents’ own as well as the couple’s various over- 
lapping networks, either through own kin or through the spouse’s 
network ties. Possible effects regarding family financial management 
among Taiwanese couples are the focus of analysis. The findings clearly 
point to the significance of a couple’s overlapping social networks in 
explaining different conjugal role patterns in Taiwan. Specifically, high 
degrees of own-kin ties and of overlapping with the spouse’s ties contrib- 
ute to joint conjugal power as indicated by the family expenditure pattern. 
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The effect of overlapping ties through the spouse's network is more 
pronounced among wives than among husbands. It is therefore contended 
that for married women in a changing society like Taiwan, those who 
depend less on husbands’ networks usually have greater autonomy and 
are less restricted by their husbands. The significance of a couple’s over- 
lapping networks on conjugal roles suggests that further studies should 
explore the patterns of interaction between couples. 

Chang poses a new research question about an old family phenomenon 
in East Asia. The departure of married women from the labour force at 
the time of marriage, pregnancy or childbirth (MPB) has been a conven- 
tional practice in a patriarchal society like Taiwan. Previous studies have 
documented reasons for women's abandoning gainful employment, with 
the decision shown to be a product of the interplay between patriarchal 
norms, personal capital and general attitudes held by women as well as 
by their family members. However, whether married females tend to 
leave the workforce because of lower work commitment or due to patri- 
archal constraint remains an unresolved issue. In this article, Chang 
argues that with the increase of females’ human capital, work itself has 
become an important factor contributing to the phenomenon. Since close 
to 60 percent of married Taiwanese women have withdrawn at least once 
from the labour market, reasons for quitting jobs fall basically into two 
types and can be categorized into work-related vs significant family 
events such as MPB. Findings indicate that both structural and individ- 
ual factors need to be considered. In particular, a woman's human capital 
(education and monthly salary), her work satisfaction, gender-role atti- 
tudes, as well as husband's ethnicity and his occupation all contribute to 
a woman’s decision to quit work for work- or non-family-related reasons. 
It is contended that the decision to leave the labour force for a typical East 
Asian woman has to take into account both her husband's and her own 
work attributes as well as the familial context involved, and should not 
be regarded as a personal decision alone. Negative employment factors 
such as lower wages and unequal promotion opportunities for married 
females are documented, and more research in this regard is urged. 

In family research, conjugal disparity (or conjugal consensus) and its 
possible effect on consequent family behaviour is an important but under- 
investigated topic. The paucity of this line of research may be partly 
attributed to the rarity of the conjugal pair as the unit of study. Enabled 
by comparable datasets, Yi and Chien examine how conjugal disparity 
accounts for marital relations among couples. Using corresponding 
couples data from Taiwan, Shanghai and Hong Kong, the consistency of 
marital values and of marital relations is analysed. Also, the relative 
importance of conjugal disparity vs personal factors in explaining marital 
relations is examined. It is assumed that with a similar cultural heritage, 
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family values that have been argued to be resistant to external structural 
changes may reveal similar patterns. The results show that substantial 
discrepancy is found among couples' answers. As to the effect of conjugal 
disparity on marital satisfaction, greater discrepancy generally results in 
higher dissatisfaction, but demographic disparity between couples 
appears to be more salient than value disparity. The expected effect of 
value disparity on marital relations is only significant for Taiwanese 
wives. This study argues that it is important to consider conjugal dis- 
parity factors in the study of marital relations. Since different factors are 
significant for Taiwan, Shanghai and Hong Kong samples, future studies 
need to specify the unique context of each of these Chinese societies that 
contributes to the relative importance of certain factors. 

It should be evident that family values and behaviours do vary within 
the Chinese cultural context. Gender differences are delineated in all four 
articles regarding marriage formation and conjugal interactions. Also 
evident is a concern to challenge stereotyped, exclusive family-related 
factors in explaining family dynamics. It is emphasized that normative 
expectations, cultural constraint and work conditions are also shown to 
have significant effects in the process. 


Family Support 


In the second part of this monograph issue, family support is examined, 
from specific major caregivers to general preferred support patterns in 
Hong Kong, Japan, China and Korea. Ageing has become the dominant 
social issue in this region and has had a strong impact on the family due 
to the conflict between traditional family support practices and actual 
resource constraints. Several common characteristics of the contributions 
may be delineated. First, in the four articles, both conceptual debates 
regarding elderly dependency and support values and actual support 
behaviours from the perspective of intergenerational relations are incor- 
porated. Since elderly support is perhaps the most significant contempor- 
ary family problem these Confucian societies face, the changing values 
towards elderly support, whether explicated by the direct concept or by 
the contrast against practice, serve as the common linkage for the 
discussion. Second, an attempt is made to challenge the stereotypical 
expectation of elderly support using concrete data. Co-residence among 
three paternal generations, exclusion of males from the actual support 
behaviour, preference of family support only and provision of inter- 
generational support to elderly parents have all more or less been refuted 
as the typical pattern practised in this region. Third, empirical data used 
to support the theoretical argument are generally from multiple sources 
or from various datasets, not from one single survey. In particular, various 
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historical surveys, official statistics, corresponding surveys for the same 
research topic and qualitative accounts are used in the analysis. Fourth, 
patterns of selected western societies (i.e. US and Germany) are reported 
for comparative purposes. Although the focus of this monograph is 
clearly on East Asian families, relevant data from more advanced western 
counterparts illustrate possible global trends in the future and allow us 
to delineate similar family strategies adopted in the context of changing 
social conditions. 


Highlights and Significance of Individual Papers: Family 
Support 
Using two empirical datasets from Hong Kong, Kwok investigates the 
care support pattern of the middle-aged generation to their elderly 
parents. Findings indicate that actual support behaviour is still dominated 
by females (ie. daughters and daughters-in-law). But the fact that sons 
are providing approximately one-third of the care clearly shows the active 
role sons play in generational support. This article further compares the 
perception of care responsibility from the receiver’s vs the giver’s perspec- 
tives. The results show consistent findings between values towards 
elderly care and actual care behaviours, in that sons are expected to act 
and are acting as the major caregiver, much more so than daughters. In 
other words, the ultimate responsibility of elderly support still lies with 
sons, which can be seen as a reflection of the patriarchal norm in Hong 
Kong. Females may assume more practical caring tasks, but they are not 
to bear the final responsibility. However, inconsistent expec- 
tations are found regarding major responsibility towards various family 
members between the two generations. Adult children tend to report their 
own children (or the third generation) as the top priority of their family 
responsibilities, elderly parents come in second, and one's own spouse is 
third. Overall, this article challenges the stereotype of females being the 
major caregiver at home. Nevertheless, it also supports the stereotype of 
patriarchy and its deep-rooted effects on the values of family care between 
generations. The article concludes that elderly support in Hong Kong is 
a product of the patriarchal norm within a changing gendered societal 
context. Policy implications for future welfare provision are discussed. 
Yamato examines people's attitudes towards dependency in old age 
and finds changing preferences among Japanese citizens over the last four 
decades. Drawing on various sources of empirical data, the author shows 
that changing attitudes vis-a-vis elderly dependence actually echo the 
socioeconomic development of the society. Specifically, three historical 
periods are delineated, namely from the mid-1940s to the 1960s, the 1970s 
to mid-1980s and from the late 1980s onwards, and elderly dependency 
is categorized into financial vs personal care. Attitudes towards elderly 
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dependency across the three periods are shown to have changed, from a 
clear preference of both needs being met by children, to a dichotomous 
preference with financial need met by the government and personal care 
by children, and lastly to both needs being met by the national welfare 
system. The argument is persuasive because it not only reflects the 
changing national pension system in Japan since the 1960s, but also corre- 
sponds to the changing population structure of an ageing society as well 
as to the changing family structure, with a considerable increase in non- 
generational households. The consequent data analyses document the 
significant decrease of preference towards children and family as major 
carer in contrast with the increasing trend to favour institutional care 
provision, especially the public pension. The role of the government 
certainly contributes to the changing attitudes towards elderly depen- 
dency in Japan. This article has important merit in linking structural 
conditions, particularly historical and legal backgrounds, to personal atti- 
tudinal changes. Referring to changing Asian values in intergenerational 
relations, the Japanese findings suggest that if the structural situation 
permits, such as in the establishment of a national pension system, a 
similar trend of preference towards public care over family care may be 
observed in other East Asian societies. 

Regarding the interaction between family values and family practices 
in elderly support, Sheng and Settles explore value differences and similar 
practices in China and the US. Changing trends in both values and 
practice towards elderly care are documented. Despite the varying 
amount of studies and different research traditions in these two countries, 
the authors successfully organize relevant information and offer readers 
a clear picture in which generational interdependency is the key to under- 
standing elderly support in the context of intergenerational exchanges. 
Structural forces — indicated by demographic composition as well as by 
economic system — accounting for differences in the support patterns are 
delineated. Using mostly official statistics, secondary survey data and 
published literature, Sheng and Settles point out that although the values 
of children may have changed from caring for the elderly to personal 
affection or self-fulfilment, the traditional value of filial piety in China 
maintains its significance and is revealed in the interdependence between 
elderly parents and adult children. For their US counterparts, the 
traditional value of autonomy and independence has to be compromised 
under empirical constraints. But family support for care of the elderly 
remains a favoured arrangement, and varying care patterns resulting from 
disruptive relations in earlier family life are highlighted. The article 
concludes that with regard to elderly support, a similar family practice is 
exercised even within different cultural traditions. Intergenerational 
dependency, which may have different cultural roots and may be 
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attributed to different structural reasons, is suggested to be the core factor 
in elderly support. Policy implications with regard to elderly support 
programmes are discussed. 

The last article, by Schwarz, Trommsdorff, Kim and Park, focuses on 
the intergenerational support pattern in South Korea, with Germany as a 
comparative reference. Adult daughter samples are surveyed to describe 
their generational support exchanges with ageing parents. Using similar 
questionnaire items, the study is able to show the similarity as well as the 
differences between emotional, instrumental and financial exchanges in 
the two societies. Korean daughters are found to have higher exchanges 
in all respects except in emotional provision towards their elderly parents. 
German daughters, who report more support given to than received from 
parents, are shown to have less favourable relationship qualities with 
parents. Results are discussed in light of the concept of filial piety in Asian 
family values in contrast with the intergenerational solidarity thesis in the 
West. This article contributes to family studies by making theoretical 
linkages between norms, generational relationship quality and the conse- 
quent support behaviours in the family. In addition, by looking at the 
concept of reciprocity, it allows different perspectives from the East and 
West to enter into the discussion. This is perhaps the most significant part 
of the findings. In short, the Korean and German comparison provides us 
with a good example to investigate the universal as well as the particu- 
lar aspect of cultural norms in terms of their possible effect on family 
support exchanges between adults and their ageing parents. 

It should be noted that the articles in this section delineate significantly 
changing aspects of East Asian families. With a similar cultural heritage 
among these countries, a common intention inherent in the analysis is to 
challenge stereotypical expectations regarding intergenerational relations. 
Therefore, the emerging necessity of the male care role and self-reliance 
as an accepted new social norm among the elderly are documented. The 
comparative analysis with selected western societies regarding values and 
practice of elderly support gives rise to further discussion on possible 
global convergence in family support patterns. 


A Final Note 


This monograph issue of Current Sociology provides up-to-date research 
on marriage and family support in East Asian families. Empirical data are 
presented to challenge the conventional norms regarding family relations 
in this part of the world, where traditional Confucian ethics are shared. 
Significant inputs from other areas of sociological research greatly 
enhance the breadth of the content. It is expected that future collaboration 
between family sociology and other areas will bring us more productive 
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results and will inspire us with innovative research ideas in the field of 
family studies. 

This issue is a product of the Committee on Family Research (CFR) of 
the International Sociological Association (RC06, ISA). Some of the articles 
herein were presented at the CFR's annual conference in Taipei, Taiwan, 
2003. It is the intention of the CFR to disseminate research findings and 
to facilitate intellectual dialogue among family scholars in the inter- 
national arena. 
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abstract Marrying someone from an outside group deserves more sociological 
attention since it may lead to an unstable or even conflicting relationship for the 
prospective couple. In spite of such a risk, many people still choose to marry 
someone from an outside group. Traditionally, scholars in the area of social stratifi- 
cation have considered homogamy to be an indicator of social closure. Sociolo- 
gists have also focused on the status resemblance of marriage partners in that it 
indicates the extent of social rigidity. However, instead of focusing on status 
homogamy, this study examines the heterogamy of marriage patterns, which is 
an alternative way of revealing the degree of social openness. Heterogamy is a 
more powerful indicator of social openness than homogamy because certain types 
of heterogamy have to defy the expectations of and/or opposition from the 
marriage partner's family, community or society, and such instances can be 


social groups. Marriages crossing the boundaries of age, education, social origin 
and ethnicity have been regarded as the four major types of heterogamy. This 
study uses binary logistic and multinomial logistic models to explore the relative 
effect of the factors that contribute to cross-boundary marriages. Using data from 
the Taiwan Social Change Survey, this study demonstrates that certain factors, 
such as achieved status (education), contextual characteristics (timing of marriage, 
setting of contacts) and ways of making acquaintances with the 

spouse have contributed to cross boundary marriages. Although achieved status 
and persanal traits both have strang effects on the likelihood of heterogamy, social 
backgrounds and the process af meeting/courting also have a substantial impact 
on the formation of crose-boundary marriages in Taiwan. 


keywords: cross-boundary + ethnicity + heterogamy + homogamy + marriage 


Introduction 


Marriage is a critical choice for a long-term relationship. Choosing a 
marriage partner is one of the most serious decisions in a person’s life 
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course. Previous studies have shown that people prefer to select spouses 
with similar traits to their own. Evidence of homogamy is abundant 
(Kalmijn, 1991a, 1991b; Tsai, 1996). Even though the formative factors of 
assortative marriages have shifted away from homogamy in terms of 
ascribed status, such as social origin, race, ethnicity and religion, to 
homogamy in terms of achieved status, such as educational attainment 
and occupation (Kalmijn, 1991a, 1991b), homogamy continues to 
dominate the marriage markets. 

Nevertheless, marrying someone from an outside group deserves more 
sociological attention since it may lead to an unstable or even conflicting 
relationship for the prospective couple. A recent study has pointed to the 
effect of mixed marriages on the increased likelihood of divorce (Janssen, 
2001). In spite of such a risk, many people still choose to marry someone 
from an outside group. Traditionally, most scholars in the area of social 
stratification have considered homogamy to be an indicator of social 
closure. Sociologists have often focused on the status resemblance of 
marriage partners in that it indicates the extent of social rigidity. Instead 
of focusing on status homogamy, as most sociologists have, this article 
examines the heterogamy of marriage patterns to reveal the degree of 
social openness. Since certain types of heterogamy defy the expectations 
of the marriage partner's family, community or society, it ig a more 
powerful indicator of social openness than homogamy. The objective of 
this article is therefore to use a national dataset to explore the issue of 
heterogamy in Taiwan. We first define these boundaries and then attempt 
to explain the possible causes behind boundary-crossing marriages. The 
analysis allows us to assess the relative importance of ascribed or achieved 
factors in the marriage market. 


Theoretical Arguments about Marriage Patterns 


The reasons why homogamy is popular may be due to one's preference 
for a partner who has similar cultural/socioeconomic resources or 
expects to have them from the social milieu, such as their parental 
families, the community in which they reside or the social networks they 
share. Many who study marriage describe the marriage market as a 
labour market where workers offer their skills to match the needs of 
prospective employers. Becker (1981) applies the job-search theory to 
explain mating patterns, whereas Oppenheimer (1988) proposes a revised 
theory of the timing of marriage. This line of research evaluates the 
opportunities that marriages provide to both men and women in terms 
of the degree to which the resources that they bring to the marriage 
market match. It elaborates on the mating patterns based on rational 
choice theory and argues that people will choose their best-matched 
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spouse according to their bargaining power. According to Becker (1981), 
men with a comparative advantage in the labour market tend to choose 
women who have an advantage in relation to domestic labour. Hence, 
for the prospective couples, a heterogamous marriage is more plausible 
than a homogamous one. 

Despite the fact that the assumption that a person acts rationally in the 
mating process is counterintuitive, this approach to the marriage market 
also assumes that a person has complete information before making his 
or her decision in choosing his or her spouse. Neither assumption may 
in practice hold true. Sociologists have criticized the theory of the 
orthodox labour market by pointing out that the segmentation in the 
labour market might lead to different labour—apital relations (see Piore, 
1975). Similarly, we can apply a segmented market theory to the process 
of marriage selection. To some extent, people are confined to their social 
contexts, such as workplaces, that structure their opportunity to meet their 
future spouses. Different contexts may lead to different and segmented 
marriage markets, which then impose restraints on a person's choice of 
future spouse. To sum up, the marriage market is not a free market and 
people in the market do not have complete information regarding each 
trade. For example, people spend most of their time in settings 
such as educational institutions and workplaces, where they tend to estab- 
lish their major social networks, and which provide them with plenty of 
opportunities to meet their potential partners. Kalmijn and Flap (2001) 
call attention to the importance of the organized setting in prescribing the 
possible choices for marriage. The structuring effect of the setting leads 
to the trend towards assortative mating in terms of achieved status in 
modern society. For example, the theoretical statement implies a tendency 
to reach a high degree of educational homogamy because of the limits 
imposed upon choice due to staying longer in educational institutions. 
On the other hand, structural sociology has provided further evidence 
that one's living environment, such as social context, social networks and 

i uthoods, may constrain one’s friendship choices, social contacts 
(e.g. Huckfeldt, 1983; Marsden, 1990; Feld, 1982) and the selection of 
future spouses (Blau, 1978; Blau and Schwartz, 1984; Hwang et aL, 1994; 
Wang, 1993). 

Researchers have noticed that in the marriage market people tend to 
maintain social/status distance, and have shown that assortative 
marriages are based more on achieved status than on ascribed status 
(Kalmijn, 1991a, 1991b, 1994, 1998; Mare, 1991). The growth of homogamy 
reveals that people tend not to marry someone from a different group. 
Thus, what kinds of factors provide a bridge for crossing the social bound- 
aries in the marriage market? People in search of love may be regarded 
as a possible explanation for a mixed marriage, which breaks off either 
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achieved or traditional status. Smits et al. (1998), for example, argue that 
economic development has increased the need for love, and has therefore 
decreased the educational homogamy in the marriage market. In sum, 
those who have a high degree of autonomy are the persons who can 
pursue love in the marriage market. 

In general, before making a marriage decision, a person has to meet a 
partner who is available for marriage. The way in which the meeting of 
prospective partners takes place is an important factor that should be 
taken into account in explaining the emergence of a mixed marriage. The 
opportunity structure in marriage is socially constructed. People are living 
in a social environment that often imposes constraints on their oppor- 
tunities to meet someone who has similar or opposing attributes. Even in 
an individualistic society, such as Taiwan, social preference in terms of 
parental expectations may still exert a certain degree of influence on 
people's choice of partner. Whether they like it or not, individuals often 
have to go through their family members, their peers and even the whole 
of society in order to come up with a socially appropriate decision. 


Cross-Boundary Marriages In Talwan 


In Taiwan, numerous researchers have found a high degree of homogamy 
with respect to education, ethnicity and social backgrounds (Ibai, 1994; 
Tsay, 1996). Even though heterogamy has been the topic of people’s 
concerns and many authors in Taiwan have studied assortative mating, 
research on heterogamy is rare. Wang’s (1993, 2001) study on ethnic inter- 
marriage is, however, an exception. He utilizes the theories of population 
structure and cultural assimilation to explain ethnic intermarriages in 
Taiwan (Wang, 1993). According to his research, in the earlier periods, for 
those who were born before 1950, an unbalanced sex ratio and the ethnic 
population distribution were the main factors contributing to ethnic inter- 
marriages. Because mainlanders are a minority in Taiwan, there has been 
a higher tendency for them to marry people from other ethnic groups 
such as the Hokkien, the majority ethnic group. The migration of main- 
landers to Taiwan, after the Communists took over mainland China in 
1949, brought more men than women to the island, which thus resulted 
in an unbalanced sex ratio minority. Many mainland men had to search 
for a spouse from other ethnic groups. On the other hand, for those who 
were born after 1950, while the population structural factors still had an 
effect, cultural assimilation began to play an increasingly important role 
in ethnic intermarriage. While Wang’s (1993) argument might sound 
plausible, his data did not allow him to investigate the influence of micro 
substructures that might affect the interpersonal interaction contributing 
to ethnic intermarriages, and the mechanisms underlying the mating 
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process have yet to be specified. Even though his data did not allow him 
to regard educational institutions as a context for ethnic intermarriage, 
he, nevertheless, did discuss the effect of schooling on ethnic inter- 
marriage. He found that Hokkien with higher education increased the 
probability of their marrying mainlanders, whereas Hakka with higher 
education increased their tendency to marry Hokkien (Wang, 1993). Based 
on his earlier research, Wang (2001) concluded, in his recent review article, 
that education has played an important role in contributing to ethnic inter- 
marriage in Taiwan. 

Using a small dataset, Chang and Hsiao (1987) studied the marriage 
patterns of the parents and siblings of college students. They provided 
detailed analyses of the patterns of ethnic intermarriages and their impli- 
cations for the sharing of power between mainlanders and Taiwanese 
(Hokkien and Hakka). However, it is difficult to generalize their findings 
to the society as a whole due to their limited sample size. Yi and Hsung 
(1994) focus on the role of social networks in the marriage market and 
explore the effect of matchmakers on ethnic and educational assortative 
mating. They compare two categories of marriages — one that utilizes 
matchmakers and the other that does not — in the process of assortative 
mating. Although they find no effect of matchmakers on educational 
assortative mating, their analysis might have oversimplified the mating 
process where the matchmakers might have offered different kinds of 
information that led to different consequences. Thus, a further examina- 
tion of the process of assortative mating is needed to answer this question. 

To study heterogamy in Taiwan, we take into account four dimensions 
of heterogamy, namely age, education, ethnicity and family background. 
We argue that these four criteria regarding the choice of marriage partner 
are the most important ones. Age as a physical indicator of maturity is 
always considered the first criterion in choosing one's partner because a 
marriage implies an expectation to raise children. A large difference in 
age, even now, is still considered to have a negative effect on fertility. In 
addition, an age gap often increases the communication difficulties for 
the couple. People obtain educational credentials by attending schools. 
Schooling provides opportunities and structures the choice of future 
spouse due to the proximity of schooling or the similar lifestyles of people 
with similar educational levels. Ethnicity in Taiwan’s marriage market has 
also been a dominant factor due to the political orientations that have 
diverged among ethnicities. The tension between different ethnic groups 
may become an obstacle for a person intending to marry someone of a 
different ethnicity. Finally, social origin or family background is often 
considered to be a factor that can be tested in relation to the degree of 
influence that the parents have in terms of their authority in the decision 
regarding the choice of marriage partner. Those who follow their parents’ 
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advice tend to choose their spouse according to their parents’ preferences, 
which often leads to a homogamous marriage. 


Hypotheses 


Despite plenty of research on assortative mating, the theory of 
heterogamy has not been well expounded. Even though the opposite of 
homogamy is not necessarily heterogamy, mechanisms that contribute to 
homogamy in the marriage market may have an opposite effect on 
heterogamy. A shortcut to modelling heterogamy is to reflect on the 
process of homogamy and search for possible factors that may contribute 
to heterogamy. In any case, we have to hypothesize the effects of these 
factors based on theories that are not necessarily specified to explain the 
formation of heterogamy. 

The timing of marriage is considered to be an important factor in the 
marriage market (Oppenheimer, 1988). The higher a person's age is at 
marriage will decrease his or her bargaining power in the marriage market 
either in terms of his or her beauty or fertility and, therefore, they will 
have to marry someone below their expectations.? Accordingly, we would 
expect that a person getting married later in life would have a greater 
probability of marrying across the boundaries: 


Hypothesis 1: Age at marriage is positively related to the likelfhood of 

heterogamy. 

Educational institutions provide an institutional context for prospective 
couples to meet each other. Higher education that provides college or 
university training, where students are often ready to search for future 
marriage partners, offers a meeting place that increases the chances of 
educational homogamy. Previous studies (e.g. Stevens, 1991; de Graaf et 
al, 2003) have provided plenty of evidence that the proximity in 
educational institutions increases the chance of choosing future partners 
from one's classmates: 


Hypothesis 2: Schooling provides the setting for educational homogamy and, 

therefore, reduces the likelihood of heterogamy. The more highly educated a 

person, the less likely it is that he or she will marry someone from a different 

educational group. 

Previous studies have demonstrated the effect of population composi- 
tion on ethnic intermarriage. Mainlanders as a minority in Taiwan have 
a higher probability of marrying someone from a different ethnic group.? 
Therefore, we hypothesize: 


Hypothesis 3: Mainlanders (less for Hakka) have a higher propensity to marry 
across the boundary of ethnicity. 
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In Taiwan, with Chinese cultural values embedded in family socio- 
economic status, higher status often carries higher degrees of traditional 
values. As in many societies, Taiwanese parents would like to view 
homogamy as a means of protecting their family's status. Therefore, rich 
families or parents with higher status tend to ask their offspring to marry 
someone with a similar status: 

Hypothesis 4: The higher a person's social origin, the greater the likelihood that 

he or she will marry someone from the same group. 

Many scholars argue that modern organized settings have replaced the 
family and neighbourhoods as the places in which a person meets his or 
her future partner. In these places, where the new generation no longer 
appreciates traditional values and the family's directives, young people 
can make their own decisions regarding meeting and dating their future 
partners. Mixed marriages often begin with one person forming a relation- 
ship with someone they meet in the workplace. Therefore, we propose 
the following argument: 

Hypothesis 5: When the workplace becomes the organizational setting for the 

prospective partners to meet each other, it will increase the likelihood of 

y: 

With a higher degree of autonomy in choosing his or her marriage 
partner, a person has more opportunities to choose a partner that does 
not fit the expectation of his or her parents, or even society. The way a 
Person meets a prospective partner affects the likelihood of heterogamy. 
If he or she meets the future partner by way of a family arrangement, 
then the chance of heterogamy will be small. By contrast, if a person 
chooses his or her future partner alone, then the probability of heterogamy 
will be higher, given that other conditions are the same: 

Hypothesis 6: A higher degree of autonomy in marriage decision-making is posi- 

tively associated with the likelihood of heterogamy. 

Hypothesis 7: If a person chooses his or her partner by him- or herself, this will 

tend to increase the chance of heterogamy. By contrast, if a person depends on 

another s help in the mating process, the chance will decrease. Thus, if a person 
gets married with the arrangement of his or her family, the probablity of 
heterogamy will be the lowest. 


Research Method 


Data 

The data in this study were based on the Taiwan Social Change Survey 
(TSCS) 2001, a national survey that is conducted by the Institute of Soci- 
ology, Academia Sinica im Taipei, Taiwan. The survey utilizes a stratified 
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sampling method to select the samples. The respondents were aged older 
than 20 as of July 2001 (Chang and Fu, 2002). Due to missing values in 
related variables, this research excludes from the sample those who were 
unmarried, divorced, widowed or who cohabitated. For those who were 
married, the data from the survey provide detailed information regard- 
ing the conditions and process of getting together of both the respondent 
and his or her partner. 


Independent Variables 

The independent variables were classified into four major categories: (1) 
characteristics; (2) family background; (3) urbanization; and (4) 

marriage-related variables. These variables allowed us to test many of the 

hypotheses that we proposed in the preceding section. 


Personal Characteristics. Gender was measured as a dichotomous 
variable coded 1 if the respondent was male and 0 if female. Age was 
measured by the respondent's age. Education, the amount of schooling 
the couple had when they married, was measured by three hierarchically 
ordered categories: junior high school or below, high school and college 
or above. A dummy variable was created to measure the different effects 
of educational levels, with junior high school or below being taken as the 
reference category. Age at marriage was measured by the respondent's 
age when he or she married. 


Family Background Variables. Ethnicity was identified by the hometown 
province of the respondent's father, which was classified into four 
categories: Hokkien, Hakka, mainlanders and aborigines. Ethnicity was 
then operationalized as a dummy variable, with Hokkien, the largest 
ethnic group, being treated as the reference category. Father's education 
was measured by the number of years of schooling. Father’s job prestige 
was measured by the occupational prestige of the respondent’s father 
when the respondent got married using the International Occupational 
Prestige Scheme (Treiman, 1977). 


Urbanization. Urbanization was measured by the degree of urbaniza- 
tion of the city/town where the respondent resided longest before he or 
she was 15 years old. The cities or towns were classified into eight differ- 
ent categories according to their degree of urbanization. 


Marriage-Related Variables. Setting of contacts was measured by the 
subjects answer to a question about his or her relationship before 
they mated: ‘What was the main original relationship between you and 
your spouse/cohabiter?’ It was then classified into four categories: 
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neighbourhood, school networks, work networks, others. Either category 
of neighbourhood or school networks was taken as a reference category 
in the logistic regression models. Ways of becoming acquainted were 
measured by a question: “How did you come to know your current 
spouse /cohabiter?” The answers were classified into three categories: by 
myself, introduced by others, traditional arrangement. Traditional 
arrangement was treated as the reference category. Autonomy in partner's 
selection was measured by asking the respondent: “Who made the major 
decision for your marriage” The answers were converted into two 
categories: my spouse and L parents. 


Dependent Variable 

The dependent variable consisted of four indicators, and was constructed 
as a dummy variable with two categories: those who marry across one of 
three boundaries: age, family background and ethnicity, and those who 
do not. The indicator of education was constructed as a two- or three- 
category variable, depending on the analytical models adopted. The oper- 
ationalization of the boundaries may be described as follows. 

The age boundary was defined as the age difference of the couple being 
higher than 1 standard deviation. We use six years as a criterion to deter- 
mine if it is a cross-boundary marriage, that is, if a respondent marries a 
spouse who is six years older or younger than him- or herself, in which 
case it is regarded as a heterogeneous marriage of age. The family back- 
grounds boundary was measured by the difference between the prestige 
score of the father of the respondent and that of his or her spouse. If the 
distance in terms of family socioeconomic status (SES) between the couple 
was more than one standard deviation, which is more than 6.4 or less than 
44, then it is defined as an indicator of crossing the boundary. 
Educational heterogamy was defined as the case where a person married 
a spouse from a different educational category, with educational attain- 
ment being classified into three groups, namely, junior high school or 
below, senior high school and college or above. Ethnic intermarriage was 
assessed where a person married a spouse from a different ethnicity. 


Analyses and Results 

Descriptive Analysis 

Table 1 presents the basic summary statistics for the four major bound- 
aries. The percentage of heterogamous marriages is seen to have ranged 
between 15 percent and 43 percent. Ethnic heterogamy represents the 
lowest percentage, whereas educational intermarriage has the highest 
percentage. The college and above group represents the highest percent- 
age of heterogamous marriages, while 18 percent of the junior high school 
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Table 1 Summary Statistics for the Four Boundaries 


Mean of 
difference 
between Percentage 

Boundary Gender N  spouses SD of heterogamy 
Age Male 699 3.42 427 19.9% 

Female 657  -3.15 3.45 18.1% 

Total 1356 0.24 5.09 19.0% 
Family Male 555 0.29 5.60 27.0% 

background Female 502 0.40 6.41 28.9% 

Total 1057 0.34 5.99 27.9% 
Ethnicity Male 700 0.04 0.76 19.4% 

Female 649 0.005 0.67 18.0% 

Total 1349 0.02 0.72 18.8% 
Education Male 700 0.34 0.59 43.0% 

Female 653 0.01 0.58 42.9% 

Total 1353 0.18 0.61 42.9% 

Strata 

Junior high 438 0.16 0.38 18.0% 

school or 

below 

Senior high 62 47 0.48 19.0% 15.0% 

school (upward) (downward) 

College or 251 1.08 0.29 

above 





and below group is heterogamous. Among those who are high school 
graduates, 19 percent of their marriages are upward heterogamous and 
15 percent of their marriages downward heterogamous. 


Hypothesis Testing 

This article employs logistic regression to analyse mixed marriages in 
terms of age, ethnicity, family background and education. This method 
involves estimating the effect of independent variables on the odds of the 
dependent variable. We set up a series of logistic regression models to 
explain the chance of heterogamy. Our major explanatory variables are 
personal characteristics, family background, urbanization, the setting of 
contacts, autonomy in the marriage decision and ways of becoming 
acquainted. The dependent variable is the likelihood of marrying across 
the four major boundaries as discussed earlier. Tables 2-5 present the 
logistical models using TSCS data. We compute the models separately for 
males and females in terms of age, family SES and ethnic boundaries. We 
analyse education heterogamy separately in three different groups, 
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namely, junior high school or below, senior high school and college or 


e. 


Age Boundary 
Table 2 presents the results for three models for all of the independent 
variables in relation to the age heterogamy. Model 1 shows that 


Table 2 Logistic Regression Analysis of Marnages Crossing the Age Boundary 





Model 1 Model 2 Model 3 
(total) (male) (female) 

Male —0.227 

Female (ref.) 
Age 0.004 0.028* —0.009 
Education 

Junior high school (ref.) 

Senior high school —0.689"* —0.173 —0.778* 

College and above —0.898"* —0.717 —0.526 
Age at marriage 0.096*** 0.263*** —0.171*** 
Ethnicity (ref. Hokkien) 

Hakka 0.428+ 0.742* 0.438 

Mainlanders 0.045 0.155 0.270 

Aborigines 1.548** 1.778* 1.183* 
Father's education 0.026 0.048 0.016 
Father’s job prestige 0.009 —0.002 0.015 
Urbanization 0.027 0.113+ 0.003 
setting of contacts 

Neighbourhood 1.959* 1.797 1.891+ 

Schools (ref.) 

Workplace 2.444*** 2033+ 2583* 

Others 2.237* 2.069+ 2146* 
Autonomy 

By oneself 0.230 0.020 0.650* 

By family (ref.) 
Ways of becoming acquainted 

By 0.427 0.918* 0.071 

Introduced by others 0.421 0.497 0.003 

Arranged by family (ref.) 
Constan —6.908*** 0.739 0.584 
—2LL 945.809 406.050 444.439 
x 80.434*** 121.044"** 54.433*** 
d.f. 17 16 16 
N 1120 564 556 





Note: +p < .1; *p < 05; *p < 01; ***p < 001. 
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education, age at marriage, ethnicity and settings of contact have a 
significant effect on the likelihood of age heterogamy. Age at marriage 
has a positive effect on heterogamy, which means that when the future 
choice becomes slimmer, people will lower their standards of preference, 
as Oppenheimer (1988) has argued. Higher education decreases substan- 
tially the likelihood of age heterogamy. Generally speaking, more highly 
educated persons often reach marriageable age while they are still in 
school, which provides an arena for age homogamy. Hence, persons with 
higher levels of education are less likely to marry across the age 
boundary. We also notice that the effect of ethnicity, in relation to Hakka 
and aborigines, has a substantial effect on age heterogamy. The setting 
of contacts has a significant effect on the likelihood of heterogamy. When 
compared to schools as a setting for contacts, the neighbourhood and the 
workplace increase the chances of cross-boundary marriages. That means 
that the educational system provides an age-homogeneous environment 
for dating and subsequent marriage. On the contrary, both autonomy in 
terms of the selection of partner and the way in which people get 
acquainted are not significant. 

To consider gender differences, we analyse the male and female samples 
separately. The results from Model 2 show that many factors, such as age, 
the age of marriage, ethnicity, the degree of urbanization, the settings of 
contact and the ways of becoming acquainted, have a significant effect on 
the likelihood of age heterogamy. For women, as shown in Model 3, 
education, the age of marriage, ethnicity, the settings of contacts and 
autonomy have a significant effect on the likelihood of there being age 
heterogamy. In particular for men, the older they are, the higher the prob- 
ability of their marrying younger women. Older men have a higher 
tendency to marry across the age boundary; by contrast, women tend to 
decrease their chances of age heterogamy, as they get older. To a certain 
degree, this may reflect an unbalanced sex ratio in Taiwan. Men have to 
search for their partners from the younger generation, which contributes 
to the popular acceptance of marriage taking place between older men 
and younger women. For men who become acquainted with their future 
partners by themselves rather than through other means, such as being 
introduced by others or through the arrangements of their families, there 
is a higher propensity of their being characterized by age heterogamy. 
Women with higher autonomy in marriage have a higher probability of 
being characterized by age heterogamy. These results indicate that the 
family tends to subscribe to the societal propensity of age homogamy. 
Ethnic Boundary 
Table 3 presents the results for the three models regarding the effect on 
ethnic intermarriage. The results of Model 4 indicate that age has a 
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Table 3 Logistic Regression Analysis of Marriages Crossing the Ethnic Boundary 


Education 
Junior high school (ref.) 
Senior high school 


Note: *p < .05; **p < .01; ***p < .001. 


negative effect on the likelihood of ethnic heterogamy, while ethnicity, 
the setting of contacts and autonomy increase the probability of ethnic 
intermarriage. Previous studies have identified educational attainment 
as one of the major factors contributing to the likelihood of ethnic inter- 
marriage taking place (e.g. Wang, 1993, 2001). A notable result from 
Model 4 is that higher education has no effect on ethnic intermarriage, 


Model 4 
(total) 
0.089 


177 


Model 5 
(male) 


—0.034* 


Model 6 
(female) 
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while the respondent's age has a negative effect on the process of inter- 
marriage. The effect for both Hakka and mainlanders supports the 
argument of previous studies that the specific distributional structure of 
the population increases the chances of mainlanders and Hakka, both 
minority groups in Taiwan, marrying someone from a different ethnic 
group (e.g. Wang, 1993, 2001). For mainlanders, their flight from the 
mainland due to the civil war resulted in their arrival in Taiwan either 
without their ever having been married, or with them having left their 
wives behind, so that they had to find one in Taiwan, where the majority 
of residents were either Hokkien or Hakka. As expected, the main- 

landers variable had a positive effect (2.041) on ethnic intermarriage. The 
Hakka (1.853), as a second largest ethnic group, had a smaller chance of 
intermarriage, whereas aborigines (-0.227), as the smallest group, had no 
effect on intermarriage. Even though the aborigines constitute a very 
small minority, they tend to live in isolated locations. In addition, in 
terms of their culture and race they stand apart from the three Han 
ethnicities (the Hokkien, mainlanders and Hakka are all Han Chinese). 
Therefore, it would be difficult to test the structural theory proposed by 
Peter Blau (1978). People in the younger cohorts appear to continue the 
trend of ethnic intermarriage and the results suggest that they are more 
inclined to marry across the ethnic boundary than their parents” gener- 
ation. Since mainlanders constitute a minority group, they have a higher 
chance of outmarriage (see Blau, 1978; Blau and Schwartz, 1984). 

The formation of a cross-boundary marriage depends more on the 
organized settings, i.e. where the couple meet, than on the socioeconomic 
origin. Various settings of contacts vis-a-vis neighbourhoods all exert a 
positive effect on the likelihood of ethnic intermarriage. This result indi- 
cates that a secular effect of schooling and employment has replaced the 
traditional effect of proximity that generally leads one to marry someone 
who is living in the same village or neighbourhood. The degree of 
autonomy (0.496) in the decision-making process of spouse selection also 
has a similar effect on the probability of engaging in a cross-boundary 
marriage. The results from the analysis contradict previous findings, e.g. 
Wang (1993), that educational attainment plays a critical role in increas- 
ing the likelihood of ethnic intermarriage in Taiwan. Our analysis indi- 
cates that the process of meeting and dating plays a great role in 
intermarriage. 

Models 5 and 6 analyse the male sample and female sample separately. 
Except for autonomy and the ways of becoming acquainted, most of the 
results are quite similar to those for the full model. For men, getting to 
know their partners by themselves, rather than based on their family's 
arrangements, increases the probability of their marrying across the ethnic 
boundary. However, autonomy in decision-making has no significant 
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effect. By contrast, women are likely to break through the ethnic boundary 
if they have the autonomy to make their own decisions in the partner 
selection process. However, the ways of becoming acquainted have no 
significant effect on ethnic intermarriage. 


Social Origin Boundary 

To marry across the family’s boundary, achieved status is often regarded 
as a bridge for connecting two persons from different backgrounds. The 
results of Model 7 presented in Table 4 show that higher education has a 
positive influence in terms of increasing the chance of a cross-boundary 
marriage. This suggests that the achieved status of higher education 
increases the chances of a cross-boundary marriage taking place. As for 
the family background variables, one’s ethnicity and one’s father’s 
education do not have a significant effect. However, the higher the occu- 
pational prestige that a person’s father has, the greater the likelihood that 
he or she will marry someone from a different SES group. Family back- 
ground, represented by the father’s job prestige, has a positive effect. 
However, this result goes counter to the prediction of Hypothesis 4. The 
various settings of contacts vis-a-vis neighbourhoods all have a positive 
and significant effect on the heterogamous marriage in terms of the 
family’s background. 

Similarly, we compare the models (Models 8 and 9) for heterogamous 
marriages based on gender. The results in relation to the male respon- 
dents are quite similar to the overall sample, while the female sample 
behaves a little bit differently, with younger females tending to marry 
across the boundary of family SES. Women who marry late tend to lower 
their chances of marrying across the boundary of family background. For 
women, getting older often results in a decline in physical capital (e.g. 
beauty and reproduction capability), and, therefore, a decrease in bargain- 
ing power in the marriage market. In contrast to Hokkien women, main- 
lander women have fewer opportunities to marry across the family 
background. Mainlander women appear to be an advantaged group, and 
they have a greater opportunity to marry someone who is similar to them. 


Educational Boundary 

Educational homogamy has been analysed extensively both in Taiwan 
(Isai, 1994, 1996; Hsueh, 1993; Tsay, 1996) and in other countries (e.g. 
Kalmijn, 1991a, 1991b; Smits et al., 1998). Nevertheless, most of the 
previous studies explore the patterns of assortative mating using log- 
linear models to analyse the cross-classified tables (e.g. Kalmijn, 1991a). 
We instead focus on the kinds of factors that contribute to heterogamy. 
We consider that upper strata and lower strata always have fewer 
possibilities for educational heterogamy, as they can only move in one 
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Table 4 Logistic Regression Analysis of Marriages Crossing Family SES Boundary 


Model 7 Model 8 Model 9 
(total) (male) (female) 
Male —0.037 
Female (ref.) 
Age 0.004 —0.010 0.024+* 
Education 
Junior high school (ref.) 
Senior high school 1.069"** 1.292" 1.177% 
College and above 15470 1.612*** 1.936*** 
Age at marriage —0.023 0.012 —0.074* 
Ethnicity (ref. Hokkien) 
Hakka —0.247 0.163 —0.617 
Mainlanders —0.409 0.139 -1.098* 
0.471 -5.244 —0.118 
Father's education 0.023 —0.005 0.060 
Father's job prestige 0.070*** 0.082"** 0.059* 
Urbanization 0.028 —0.008 0.073 
Setting of contacts 
Neighbourhood (ref.) 
Schools 0.958* 1.933** 0.090 
Workplace 1.115“ 1.435* 0.999" 
Others 1.040%* 1.350** 0.832* 
Autonomy 
By oneself 0.034 0.002 0.014 
By family (ref.) 
Ways of becoming acquainted 
By oneself 4.011 0529 0.049 
Introduced by others 0.040 0.234 0.203 
Arranged by family (ref.) 
t —7555*** —8.614*** —6.856*** 
—2LL 976.46 476.142 476.797 
x? 149.49 91.060*** 81.675*** 
df 17 16 16 
N 949 484 465 





Note: *p < .1; *p < .05; **p < 01; “**p < .001. 


direction, whereas middle strata can move both ways. Therefore, we 
divide the sample into three groups, namely, upper strata, middle strata 
and lower strata (i.e. college or above, junior high school or below and 
senior high school). We then fit the model to these three groups. Since the 
upper or lower strata can have only one direction for heterogamy, we thus 


employ a binary logistic regression to analyse the data. For the middle 
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strata, the educational mating results in three different outcomes: 
homogamy, downward heterogamy and upward heterogamy. Thus, we 
employ a multinomial logistic regression to analyse the data. 

Model 10 in Table 5 shows that, for the sample obtained from the upper 
strata, men have a higher propensity to marry someone with a lower 
education than do women. This result comes close to the popular expec- 
tation of Taiwan society. The older that those who are more highly 


Table 5 Logistic Regression Analysis of Marriages Crossing the Educational Boundary 


Model 11 
Model 10 (junior high 
(college ar school and Model 12 
above) below) (senior high school) 


Male 2632" 1.294 -1355"* 0.229 
Female (ref.) 
Age 0.076* —0 098*** 0.003 0.088*** 
Age at marriage —0.195"** 0.094"* 0.046 —0.059 
Ethnicity (ref. Hokkien) 
0.818 0.714 0.277 0.505 
Mainlanders —0.364 0.928 —0.167 -0.136 
-1.608 -0.123 0.785 
Father's education 0.157* 0.038 0.083+ —0.063 
Father's job prestige —0.167** 0.147** 0.060* —0.107** 
Urbanization 0.110 0.022 —0 011 —0.024 
Setting of contacts 
N 1.528 4.169 —0.642 —0.055 
Schools (ref.) 
Workplace 2.097** 4.000 —0.541 0.095 
Others 2468** 4611 —0.348 —0.226 
Autonomy 
By oneself 0.153 0332 0.834* —0.190 
By family (ref) 
Ways of becoming acquainted 
oneself 0.767 0.023 0.463 —0.825+ 
Introduced by others 1.160 —0.469 0.583 —0.304 
Arranged by family (ref.) 
7.277* -12.465 7.772 4.635* 
-2LL 180.429 252 810 739.182 
x 76.435* 81.083"** 170.99* 
df. 14 15 30 
N 206 345 531 





Note. *p < .1; *p < 05; “p < 01; “*p < 001 
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educated become, the greater the likelihood that they will marry across 
the educational boundary, which makes sense due to a substantial 
education gap between men and women in the early periods. The younger 
cohorts of those who are more highly educated tend to meet their partners 
in educational institutions, and thus decrease the chance of intermarriage. 
The higher one's father's education, the greater the likelihood of there 
being educational heterogamy. However, the higher the SES, the lower is 
the probability of marrying across the boundary of education: a finding 
that is different from what we expect. Finally, the effect of the setting for 
contacts, especially one's workplace, increases the probability of 
educational heterogamy in the case of the upper strata sample. This shows 
that schooling does have an effect on homogamy. However, since 
marriage often takes place later when one is employed in the labour 
market, the workplace provides opportunities for cross-boundary 
marriages that reduce the likelihood of homogamy. 

Model 11 fits the data of the lower strata. The results show a tendency 
for a man not to marry a woman with a higher level of education than 
himself. This may be the consequence of social stereotypes. Younger 
people with lower education are more likely to marry upward across the 
educational boundary. In addition, those who marry late in life have a 
greater likelihood of educational heterogamy. These results make sense 
in that the less-educated persons who marry late tend to have left school 
a long time ago, and, therefore, are less likely to find their partners in 
educational institutions. Thus, they tend to search for their mates in the 
workplace, a context where people come from different backgrounds and 
with diverse characteristics, and which is therefore an ideal place for 
marrying across the educational boundary. A person with a father who 
has a higher SES also increases the chances of there being educational 
heterogamy. Such a person may boost his or her lower education status, 
thus increasing his or her capital to marry someone with a higher 
education. 

Model 12 fits the data of the middle strata. By using educational 
homogamy as a reference group, we perform a multinomial logistic 
regression. First, we notice the influence of gender. Men, in contrast to 
the female sample, do not tend to marry upward. Those who only gradu- 
ated from junior high school tend to increase their chance of educational 
heterogamy, as they grow older. A better family background increases 
one's chance of marrying upward, thus reducing the likelihood of 
marrying downward. Those with a junior high school education have 
more opportunities to marry upward if they have a certain degree of 
autonomy in the marriage decision-making. In addition, if they get to 
know their prospective spouse by themselves, they do not tend to marry 
downward. 
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Concluslon 


The question we set out to answer is simple: why are there still many 
people who marry someone from an outside group, while homogamy is 
popular in choosing one's future spouse? We set up a scheme to deter- 
mine which marriage is a boundary-crossing one. Marriages that cross 
the boundary of age, education, social origin and ethnicity are taken as 
the four major types of heterogamy. This study aims to identify the factors 
contributing to these intermarriages. To this end, we tested a series of 
hypotheses by using a variety of variables, including personal character- 
istics, family background and the setting of contacts and ways of meeting 
and dating. In the analyses, most of the hypotheses have been supported 
by the data. 

In general, the findings provide a great deal of information to help 
further understanding of the formation of heterogamous marriages. Yet 
it is not easy to offer an explanatory model for heterogamy in Taiwan. By 
using data from the TSCS, this study demonstrates that certain factors, 
such as achieved status (education), contextual characteristics (timing of 
marriage, setting of contacts), and ways of becoming acquainted, have 
contributed to crossboundary marriages. Although achieved status and 
personal characteristics both have strong effects on the likelihood of 
heterogamy, social background and the process of meeting /courting also 
have a substantial impact on the formation of cross-boundary marriages 
in Taiwan. The results indicate that most of these factors continue to exert 
a significant influence on heterogamy as well as on homogamy. As a 
whole, the results imply the increasingly important role played by school- 
ing and the settings of contacts in contributing to a boundary 
marriage, whereas the family’s SES has begun to retreat from the marriage 
market. In addition, the proportions of ethnic groups within the popu- 
lation do play an important role in ethnic intermarriage, which confirms 
the hypothesis of the existence of a structural effect on interethnic inter- 
actions. 

In Taiwan, where social consensus is still emphasized in the family as 
well as in society as a whole, to practise heterogamy vis-a-vis homogamy 
will not come without a struggle. This study reconfirms that certain inter- 
mediate factors play a critical role in contributing to heterogamous 
marriages. For example, the secular contexts, such as schools and work- 
places, where the prospective couples can meet, as well as the greater 
degree of autonomy in terms of their decision to marry, which are both 
individualistic characteristics in modern society, allow these couples to 
break through the boundaries, Le. the socially constructed 
heterogamy. 

Even though homogamy is always a dominant 
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heterogamy continues to exist as an alternative. Many forms of 
heterogamy are a result of responding to social change, such as an unbal- 
anced population, large-scale migration and institutional reforms. Hence, 
this article provides a basis for future research on cross-national 
marriages, as the number of marriages between Taiwanese and certain 
foreigners, the so-called ‘Southeast Asian brides’, has recently increased 
dramatically. Since many men now search for their partners beyond the 
national boundary, a much more rigid one than the four boundaries 
considered here, this topic will become a new focus of research on 
marriage selection. 


Notes 


This research was supported by a grant from the National Science Council in 


Taiwan. All correspondence should be directed to Ruey-ming Tsay, Department 
of Sociology, Tunghai University, Taichung, Taiwan. 


1. According to Oppenheimer’s theory, the effect of age has different implications 
for men and women, but our analysis does not distinguish between the differ- 
ences due to the limitations of our data. 

2 The aborigines group in Taiwan is a multi-ethnic minority with a population 
representing less than 5 percent of Taiwan’s total population. We did not 
hypothesize the intermarriage tendency of aborigines because the number of 
them is relatively small and previous studies have often excluded them from 
the analysis. Although excluding them from the data does not change the 
results, we include them in our analysis. 

3. According to our definition of age heterogamy, in the TSCS samples, there are 
only two respondents who are couples of an older woman married to a younger 
man. We drop these two cases and only analyse those couples consisting of an 
older man and a younger woman. 
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abstract: This study uses Burt's theory of structural holes and Lin, Fu and Hsung’s 
theory of position-generated networks to examine a hypothesis about the overlap 
of couples’ social networks and the degree of joint behaviour in conjugal role 
relationships. The authors devised five overlap types of couples’ networks based 
on two-dimensional network characteristics: the diversity of ego’s kin ties and the 
degree of cross-linkages through spouse's contacts. They measured the conjugal 
role by how couples manage their day-to-day expenditure and classified them 
into three categories: mainly managed by wife, mainly managed by husband and 
joint management. This study used the 2001 Taiwan Social Change Survey to test 
the hypothesis on the couples’ networks and conjugal roles. After controlling for 
all other variables, the overlap types of the couples’ social networks still had 
significant effects on their management of family expenditure. Specifically, the 
couples with high diversity of ego’s kin ties and high crose-linkages through 
spouse practised the joint conjugal role pattern of family expenditure. The reason 
is that the high diversity of ego’s Kin ties provides plural patterns of conjugal roles 
to be identified and the high cross-linkages through the spouse provide the 
bargaining power from the spouse. 


keywords: conjugal roles + family expenditure management + overlapping social 
networks + position-generated networks + structural holes 


Introduction 


The management of families’ day-to-day expenditure has been tradition- 
ally seen as an issue of family decision-making power. Family sociolo- 
gists in Taiwan have found that economic development, resource 
differences between husband and wife, cultural background and family 
life cycle may all explain the management power of family expenditure 
(Chen et al., 2000). Nevertheless, these authors have not examined how 
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a couple's social networks affect the conjugal roles. Bott's (1957, 1971) 
hypothesis on the density of husband’s and wife's personal networks and 
conjugal roles inspired many related studies. However, most empirical 
studies on Bott's hypothesis were based on anthropological case studies 
and some of their findings are inconsistent. 

Burt (1992) used the theory of structural holes to reinterpret Bott's study 
on conjugal roles. Bott's study focused on the density of the husband’s 
and wife's personal networks. Non-redundant ties and brokerage roles 
are two indicators of structural holes of social networks. Burt (1992) noted 
that segregated conjugal roles possess the following characteristics of 
couple's networks: the ties of husband’s and wife's networks were highly 
connected and redundant, the mother had the highest hole signature in 
the wife's networks and the good friends had the highest hole signature 
in the husband’s networks. Therefore, the wife’s mother and the 
husband's good friends influence the segregated identity of conjugal roles. 
The joint conjugal role is associated with the following characteristics of 
couple's networks: wife and husband have fewer redundant ties and 
introduced more loose contacts with more structural holes. Therefore, 
both husband and wife tended to negotiate and build up the joint conjugal 
roles. 

The theory of position-generated networks was devised by Lin and 
Dumin (1986) and modified in the 1996 Taïwan Social Change Survey (Lin 
et al, 2001). The diversity of position-generated networks has been 
considered as social capital for instrumental actions. The management of 
family expenditure is an important family economic action. This study 
used position generators to elicit the diversity of ego’s ties and the cross- 
linkages through the spouse. We used these two-dimensional ties to 
classify the overlapping types of couples” networks. In sum, this study 
attempts to examine conjugal roles further by means of elaborating struc- 
tural holes theory and refining the measurement of couples” social 
networks. Specifically, the major aim of this article is to examine the inde- 
pendent effect of overlapping types of couples’ networks on family expen- 
diture management after controlling for economic development, 
resources of husband and wife, cultural background and family life cycle 
variables. 


Family Expenditure Management In Talwan 


The effect of the conjugal role on family expenditure management implies 
the division of labour and power relations between husband and wife. 
Using conjugal data from Taiwan, Yi and her associates explored conjugal 
resources and their possible effects on the wife’s family status (Yi et al, 
2000; Chen et al., 2000). Based on the social exchange framework, it was 
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shown that both traditional patriarchy and modern power rules produce 
dual effects on three types of family expenditure management in Taiwan: 
wife, joint and husband (Yi et al., 2000; Chen et al., 2000). The interplay 
between cultural norms and personal resources is thus suggested to be 
the key in understanding conjugal relations in Chinese society (Yi, 2001). 

East Asian societies have fostered gender inequality in housework and 
family status because of the continuity of the patriarchal family structure 
(Brinton et al., 1995; Lee et al, 1994; Brinton, 1993). Even though the 
female labour participation rate is higher in Taiwan than in Korea, with 
a greater number of women joining the informal labour market of small 
businesses, they are exploited both at work and home; this situation then 
causes more serious inequality of family status (Lu, 2001). Chen et al. 
(2000) used marriage cohorts — couples — that had married in different 
periods (from before 1961 to the 1981-2001 period) to indicate different 
stages of economic development, and they did not find any significant 
effects of industrialization on the types of family expenditure manage- 
ment in Taiwan. 

According to the resource theory, educational and employment differ- 
ences between husband and wife have served as indicators of resource 
exchange between couples (Blood and Wolfe, 1960; Burr et al, 1977; 
Osmond, 1978; Blumberg and Coleman, 1989). Previous reports have 
shown that in a family in which the wife's educational level was equal to 
or higher than an undergraduate degree, there was a greater probability 
that husbands and wives would make joint family economic decisions. 
But no significant effect of couples’ employment on family economic 
decisions was found (Chen et al, 2000). 

Traditional Chinese patriarchy and gender ideology regulate the 
relationship between parent and child as well as between husband and 
wife. It has been documented that the traditional ideology of filial piety 
engenders specific family values such as bearing descendants and 
parental support (Yeh, 1997; Yi, 1999). Therefore, respondents with a 
stronger degree of filial piety are assumed to endorse the conventional 
segregated conjugal roles in family expenditure management. 

Berk (1985) asserts that the family is a “gender factory”, in which the 
patriarchal structure continuously produces unequal gender lines in the 
family power structure. Husbands with a more modern gender ideology 
tend to organize the family expenditure by having wives make decisions 
or by employing joint decisions (Chen et al., 2000). The ethnic background 
of husband and wife also affects family power, with Hakka husbands 
playing a major role in making the family financial decisions while main- 
lander wives are more involved in family expenditure management (Chen 
et al., 2000). 

Another important aspect to be considered in the conjugal role is the 
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possible effect of the life cycle. Kalmijn (2003) found that the shared friend- 
ship and joint contacts of the couple increase along with the life stages, 
especially in the period with children in school. Similar findings in Taiwan 
indicate that for families with school-age children, joint management of 
family expenditure is more salient because, during this stage, both 
husband and wife need to decide on the schooling expenditure of children 
(Chen et al., 2000). Hence, couples in various life stages may exhibit differ- 
ent family expenditure management patterns, depending on the familial 
context. 


The Overlap of Couples’ Networks and Conjugal Roles 


Family sociologists have examined the associations between a couple’s 
social networks and conjugal roles (Bott, 1957; Chatterjee, 1977). The 
approaches changed from Bott’s (1957) personal network density to cross- 
linkages with spouse’s networks. Burt (1992) integrated the husband’s 
and the wife’s personal networks and the cross-linkages between them 
and used the theory of structural holes to explain the association between 
the couple’s networks and conjugal roles. 


Couple's Personal Network Density and Conjugal Roles 

Bott (1957) investigated the association between the couple’s network 
density and conjugal roles with the data of 20 families in London. The 
close-knit personal networks of both husband and wife were associated 
with segregated conjugal roles. Because the husband and wife could gain 
strong support from their own close-knit personal networks, they did not 
need to depend on each other to accomplish domestic activities. There- 
fore, their conjugal roles were learned and socialized in their own separate 
personal networks. In contrast, the joint conjugal roles were associated 
with loose-knit personal networks of both husband and wife. The loose- 
knit personal networks represented lack of personal support from their 
own networks, so husband and wife tended to depend on each other and 
to do domestic activities, including managing necessary expenditure in 
everyday life. Bott’s later work (Bott, 1971) paid more attention to the 
analyses of a couple’s extra-household activities, and she found that the 
degree of joint conjugal roles is stronger if husbands and wives often 
attend social gatherings together with their friends. 

Later, Morris (1985) studied couples’ networks and conjugal roles in 
both domestic and extra-household activities in a small English town. 
Morris (1985) classified family cases into three types of conjugal roles: 
collective, individual and dispersive. The collective type included those 
couples engaging in local homogeneous social groups with a strong collec- 
tive network density (or shared friends); therefore, their conjugal roles 
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conformed to the homogeneous norm of the collective community. The 
individual type was the most isolated group, and couples in this group 
had no fixed pattern and the highest flexibility. The couples of the disper- 
sive type joined diverse social groups, and they tended to practise joint 
domestic and extra-household activities. 

Bott's hypotheses have not been widely supported by quantitative 
empirical studies (Aldous and Straus, 1966; Gordon and Downing, 1978). 
Aldous and Straus (1966) included 391 married female respondents in 
their study and did not find any association between loose-knit networks 
and the joint conjugal role. Gordon and Downing’s (1978) study, which 
included 686 married Irish women, tested Bott’s hypothesis and found 
that network connectedness had no explanatory power concerning 
marital integration or the joint conjugal role. Their study found that the 
overlap of personal networks with the husband was the key network 
variable affecting marital integration. Evidently, the overlap between the 
husband's and wife's networks cannot be ignored. 


Cross-Linkage of Couple's Networks 

In addition to network density, Kapferer (1973) incorporated range and 
cross-linkage of networks of husband and wife for married couples in the 
copper belt of central Africa. He found that high cross-linkage between 
the husband's and wife's personal networks facilitated joint conjugal 
roles, even though a couple's personal networks were dense. In contrast, 
low cross-linkage between the husband's and the wife's networks facili- 
tated segregated conjugal roles even though the couple's personal 
networks were loosely knit. Kapferer (1973) advocated that cross-linkage 
of couples’ networks was more important than density of personal 
networks in explaining the degree of joint conjugal role involved. A 
greater cross-linkage (overlap) between the husband's and the wife's 
personal networks facilitated opportunities for women to share the same 
work as men through learning each other's roles. 

Kapferer (1973) proposed four combinations of structural features by 
two dimensions of networks: density and interconnectedness of a couple's 
networks. The first type, the couple's networks with high density and low 
interconnectedness, is associated with a segregated conjugal role. The 
second type, the couple's networks with low density and high inter- 
connectedness, is associated with joint roles. The third type, high density 
and high interconnectedness, is associated with joint roles. The fourth 
type, low density and low interconnectedness, is not associated with a 
stable type of conjugal role. Rare cases belonged to the fourth type with 
low density and low overlap. 
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Structural Holes and Conjugal Roles 

In an industrial society, density is not a good indicator for social networks 
because most people have complex, diverse and loose networks. Aldous 
and Straus criticized Bott’s (1957) density of personal networks, which, 
as the major feature of networks, could not indicate the network charac- 
teristics of an industrial society. Therefore, Bott’s hypotheses on personal 
network density and conjugal roles have not been widely supported by 
quantitative data. 

Burt’s theory of structural holes stresses two structural characteristics 
of a couple’s networks. One concept is the non-redundancy of ties and 
the other concept is the degree of brokerage. A greater number of non- 
redundant ties implies that a person can access more diversified infor- 
mation and resources and has fewer structural constraints; accordingly, a 
person will have a higher probability of achieving instrumental action 
and gaining better benefits. A greater degree of brokerage role in a 
network indicates that the position of a person in a network contains more 
structural holes so that more disconnected ties are bridged through this 
a A that is, a person between two disconnected 

— can control the benefits through playing the negotiating and 
ae roles (Burt, 1992: 31). 

Burt (1992) noted the effect of the network positions of husband and 
wife and significant others among network members on the conjugal role. 
In a family with segregated conjugal roles, the wife's mother constitutes 
the greatest structural constraint in the wife's social network. Because the 
wife's mother has strong relations with her and her friends, the mother 
has the strongest influence on her in terms of conjugal roles. In this kind 
of family, the husband has the fewest relations with the other members 
of his wife’s networks, so his constraint (or influence) on his wife is small. 
In sum, husband and wife have their own separate and redundant (high- 
density) social networks. The information and beliefs provided by these 
networks are highly similar to each other and strongly influenced by the 
most constrained relations. Women learn traditional conjugal roles from 
their mothers and men learn them from their male friends (White, 1992). 
Neither spouse in a pre-existing, tightly bound social network has any 
room to control his or her own marriage or negotiate a new pattern of 
conjugal roles. 

With industrialization and urbanization, new contacts are incorporated 
into social networks, so the couple's networks become more loosely 
connected. The structural positions of husband and wife in a loosely 
connected network are associated with the joint conjugal roles. The 
mother's constraint in this loose-knit network becomes the weakest. The 
mother has no relations with the wife's other network members, so there 
is no influence on the identification of the conjugal role of the wife. The 
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wife and her husband have mutual friends, so husband and wife strongly 
constrain each other. The joint conjugal role is negotiated and constructed 
by both husband and wife. According to the theory of structural holes, 
the couple's loose-knit networks contain the following characteristics: the 
social ties are becoming non-redundant, and both husband and wife 
become the bridge to connect each other's friends. Therefore, they have 
more room to negotiate their own conjugal roles jointly in terms of 
division of household labour and family expenditure management. 

Because society is becoming more diversified, network density or 
name-generated network measurements will not be an effective tool to 
indicate the complex structural characteristics of a couple's networks. 
Name-generated networks mainly measure the strong and redundant 
ties. Lin and Dumin’s (1986) position-generated networks effectively 
measured the diversity of accessed non-redundant positions for a large- 
scale survey and also measured weak ties. Lin et al. (2001) designed 15 
occupational positions that represent five classes of occupations in 
Taiwan for the 1997 Taiwan Social Change Survey on Social Networks. 
The position-generated networks have been widely used in the studies 
of goal attainment of instrumental actions, such as status and wage 
attainment. This study attempts to extend position-generated networks 
to measure two structural positions of a couple's network: the ego's non- 
redundant social ties and the spouse's degree of brokerage. A greater 
extent of accessed non-redundant positions for the ego provides fewer 
structural constraints, so ego keeps more structural holes in his or her 
social networks and more alternative conjugal roles. Similarly, when the 
more position-generated ties are bridged through the spouse, the degree 
of the brokerage role of the spouse is stronger. The degree of the broker- 
age role facilitates the bargaining power of the spouse and the joint 
conjugal roles. 


Measurements and Data 


This article was mainly based on the 1384 married respondents from the 
Taiwan Social Change Survey, conducted in the summer of 2001. Table 1 
presents the descriptive data on types of family expenditure management 
by gender, economic development, couple’s resources, cultural and family 
background, social networks and the overlap of a couple's networks for 
the total sample. Most of the previous research on family expenditure 
management focused only on three types of management mainly 
managed by wife, mainly managed by husband, or joint management. 
Five types of family expenditure management were designed for the 2001 
Taiwan Social Change Survey, and the two other types (no specific pattern 
and independent management) include 79 and 72 cases respectively. It is 
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Table 1 The Characteristics of Three Types of Management in Family Expenditure 
Mainly Mainly 
wife's husband's Joint 
management management management 
(N = 589) (N = 258) (N = 328) 


Gender 
Men (%) 48.8 25.7 255 
Women (%) 533 18.9 27.8* 
cohorts 
Before 1962 (%) 35.8 328 31.4* 
1962-71 (%) 483 228 28.9 
1972-81 (%) 523 20.1 27.6 
1981-2001 (%) 528 20.2 27.0 
Wife's education 
Elementary and below (%) 434 26.4 30.2* 
Junior high (%) 51.6 20.7 27.6 
Senior high (%) 544 21.6 24.0 
College/university and above (%) 53.7 15.4 30.8 
Educational difference 
Husband > wife (%) 50.7 23.2 26.1* 
Husband = wife (%) 46.4 243 293 
Husband < wife (%) 59.3 11.6 29.1 
Couples' employment 
Unemployment of wife (%) 515 25.0 23.4* 
Both in informal sector (%) 35.3 29.4 35.3 
Both in formal sector (%) 503 18.1 31.6 
Mixed 46.6 21.0 324 
Family income (NT$) 67,368 56,038 63,671** 
Couples' ethnicity 
Both are Taiwanese (9%) 50.8 21.1 28.14 
Both are Hakka (%) 42.0 22.2 35.8 
Both are mainlander (%) 64.5 145 21.0 
Mixed (%) 47.0 263 26.7 
Female ideology 03 -.13 09* 
Filial loyalty 13 —.04 —.08** 
Self-determined (%) 50.9 22.0 27.0 
Family size 453 474 4.49 
The age of the youngest child 
>20 (%) 472 229 29.9 
6-20 (%) 563 18.5 252 
<6 (%) 446 24.9 30.4 
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Table 1 Continued 





Positional networks 
Number of accessed positions 2-28 1.87 213* 
Accessed positions through 19.6 15.9 26.1*** 
ego's kin (%) 
Accessed positions through 26.8 25.1 21.7 
spouse's contacts (%) 
Spouse's friends ego knows 25 25 24 
Ego's friends spouse knows 22 23 23 
Types of overlap in networks 
Low DEKT/low DCSC (%) 515 23.5 25.0** 
High DEKT/low DCSC (%) 47.9 162 23.0 
Low DEKT/high DCSC (%) 582 23.0 18.9 
High DEKT/high DCSC (%) 513 13.2 35.5 
Zero-accessed positions (%) 421 28.8 292 


***p < 001, **p < .01, *p < .05, #p < .10. 
DEKT: diversity of ego's kin ties. 
DCSC: degree of crossinkages through spouse’s contacts. 


difficult to analyse these two types of family expenditure management by 
multinomial logistic analyses with too few cases. Therefore, this study 
only focused on three types of family expenditure management mainly 
managed by wife, mainly managed by husband, or joint management. 
Table 1 shows that both male and female respondents have the greatest 
percentage of family expenditure managed mainly by the wife (48.8 
percent vs 53.3 percent, respectively). The percentages of joint family 
expenditure management for male and female respondents were 25.5 
percent and 27.8 percent, respectively. 

In order to compare these results with those of Chen et al's (2000) 
models for decision-making power in family expenditure and to identify 
the independent effects of the overlap of husbands’ and wives’ social 
networks on the management power in daily family expenditure, we 
included all significant variables of their models in our analyses. The 
dimensions of these variables included economic development, resources 
of husbands and wives, cultural background of husbands and wives, 
social networks of husbands and wives and the overlap types of a couple’s 
networks. 
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Economic Development 

Marriage Cohort Marriage cohort indicates the economic conditions 
during the different periods in which couples got married. This study 
classified the marriage cohorts into four cohorts following the 
classification of Chen et al.’s (2000) paper: before 1962, 1962-71, 1972-81 
and 1981-2001. The percentage of wives managing the day-to-day 
family expenditure increased over the total time span studied. The 
percentage of husbands and those families jointly managing the day-to- 
day family expenditure declined along with the progress of economic 
development. 


Couples’ Resources 

Wifo's Educational Level. The level of the wife's education was 
considered as a bargaining resource in marital power. Respondents from 
families in which the wife had a college or university degree tended to 
indicate a greater percentage of management of family expenditure by the 
wife or joint management (53.7 percent and 30.8 percent, respectively). 


Differences between Husband's and Wife's Educational Levels. The 
differences between the husband's and the wife's educational levels were 
significantly associated with types of family expenditure management. À 
greater percentage of husbands with less education than their wives indi- 
cated that their wives manage family expenditure (59.3 percent) rather 
than jointly managing family expenditure (29.1 percent). 


The Types of Employment of Husband and Wife. There were four types 
of employment. The categories included: unemployed wife, husband and 
wife both employed in the informal sector, husband and wife both 
employed in the formal sector and a mixed type of employment. Employ- 
ment in the informal sector included self-employment without hiring 
personnel, work at home without pay, work for different employers, 
subcontracting work at home and helping with the family business with 
pay. Employment in the formal sector included self-employment with the 
hiring of personnel, employment in private firms, employment in public 
firms and employment in government agencies. 

There was a significant difference between types of employment and 
family expenditure management. The families with wife unemployed or 
both husband and wife employed in the formal sector had greater percent- 
ages of wives managing the family expenditure. The percentage of wives 
with management power over family expenditure in families with the 
wife unemployed was 51.5 percent and that of families with both husband 
and wife employed in the formal sector was 50.3 percent. Respondents in 
families with both husband and wife employed in the informal sector 
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indicated the greatest percentage of joint management of their family 
expenditure (35.5 percent). 


Family Income. Families in which wives managed the family expendi- 
ture had the highest monthly family income (NT$67,368), and families in 
which husbands managed the family expenditure had the lowest family 
income (NT$56,038). Families with joint management of their family 
expenditure had a median level of family income (NT$63,670). 


Cultural and Family Background of Couples 
Ethnicity of Wife and Husband. The association between the ethnicity of 
wife and husband and types of family expenditure was not significant. A 
high percentage of wives managed family expenditure in families in 
which the husband and wife were both mainlanders (64.5 percent). 
Whether or not these results imply the wife's higher status in the main- 
lander family structure needs to be examined further. 


Gender Ideology. We used five items to measure this concept. Table A1 
in the Appendix presents the factor-loading coefficients of these five items 
with two factors: female ideology and caring role. We used the first factor 
as the indicator of gender ideology that stresses the independence and 
work value of women. A higher score for this factor means a stronger 
female ideology. The difference in the pattern between men and women 
is very interesting. Respondents in the joint management of family expen- 
diture group had the strongest female independence ideology. The 
respondents in the husband's management of family expenditure group 
had the lowest female ideology. 


Famlly Values. There were 10 items to indicate family values (Table A2 
in Appendix). The concept of family values includes three factors ~ filial 
piety, family background and liberal marriage values. The factor that 
explained the most variance was loaded onto the factor of filial loyalty. 
The respondents of families in which wives managed the family expen- 
diture had the highest factor score of filial piety, and respondents in 
families with joint management of their family expenditure had the lowest 


degree of filial piety. 
Marriage Arrangement. Marriage arrangement was classified into two 
types: self-determination and non-self-determination. There was no 


significant association between the types of marriage arrangement and 
the management of family expenditure. 


Family Life Cycle. We classified family life cycle into three stages: 
families with the youngest child older than age 20, families with the 
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youngest child age six to 20 and families with the youngest child under 
age six. There was no significant association between family life cycle and 
the management of family expenditure. 


Family Size. There was no significant association between family size 
and types of management of family expenditure. The average family 
size for families with all types of family expenditure management was 
around 4.5. 


Social Networks of Couples 

The Number of Mutual Friends of the Husband and Wife. There were 
two items on the number of mutual friends the husband and wife had. 
These two questions were: “How many of your spouse’s friends do you 
know?’ and “How many of your own friends does your spouse know?” 
There were five possible responses: know almost all of them, know most 
of them, know half of them, don’t know many of them and know almost 
none of them. The scores were ranked from 1 to 5. The greater the score, 
the fewer people the spouse knew. Table 1 indicates that there was no 
significant association between type of family expenditure management 
and the number of mutual friends the husband and wife had. 


Diversity of Positton-Generated Networks. The items on position-gener- 
ated networks were modified from the position generators designed by 
Lin et al. (2001). We asked the following questions: Do you know any 
relative, friend or other acquaintance that is in one of the following occu- 
pations: doctor, middle school teacher, manager or owner of a small 
business, police officer and janitor/maid?’, “Do you know them through 
your spouse?’, “s this person related to your wife?’ and “If yes, what is 
their relationship or if no, what is their relationship to you?’ 

We then totalled these five items of accessed occupational positions. The 
index ranged from 5 to 0. The highest score was that of the person who 
was able to access five occupational positions, and the lowest score that of 
the person who accessed none of these five occupations. The families with 
wives managing the day-to-day family expenditure had the highest diver- 
sity of accessed positions, and those families with husbands managing the 
family expenditure had the lowest diversity of accessed positions. The 
families with joint management of their family expenditure had a median 
level of accessed positions. In fact, the diversity of accessed positions was 
highly associated with social status. Therefore, the higher the family’s 
social status, the greater the diversity of their accessed positions. 


Percentage of Accessed Positions through Ego’s Kin Ties. This index 
was computed by the following formula: the number of accessed 
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positions through kin ties/the number of accessed positions*100. There 
was a significant association between the percentage of accessed positions 
through ego's kin ties and the management of family expenditure. 
Respondents who indicated joint management of family expenditure had 
greater percentages of accessed positions through ego's kin ties. 


Percentage of Accessed Positions through Spouse's Contacts. This 
index was computed by the following formula: the number of accessed 
positions through spouse's contacts/the number of accessed posi- 
tions*100. There was a significant difference between male and female 
respondents in the percentage of accessed positions through spouses. 
There was no significant association between the percentages of accessed 


positions through spouse's contacts. 


Types of Overlap between Husband's and Wife's Position-Generated 
Networks. This study operationalized the overlap between the 
husband's and wife's social networks into five types by the percentage of 
accessed positions through ego's kin ties and percentage of accessed posi- 
tions through spouse's contacts. The means of these two variables are the 
cutting points of each dimension. The rationale for these two dimensions 
is based on social capital theory. A high percentage of accessed positions 
through ego's kin ties indicated that respondents not only had more kin 
ties but also that these kin ties were distributed across more diversified 
occupational positions. A higher degree of cross-linkages through the 
spouse means that more contacts were bridged through the spouse, so the 
brokerage role of the spouse in the couple's networks was higher. The 
stronger the brokerage role of the spouse, the greater the bargaining 
power of the spouse. Therefore, we named the first dimension “the diver- 
sity of ego's kin ties” and named the second dimension 'the degree of 
cross-linkages through spouse's contacts’. 

This study classified each dimension into high and low categories, and 
there were four types of couple's overlap networks: low diversity of ego's 
kin ties and low degree of cross-linkages through the spouse’s contacts, 
high diversity of ego's kin ties and low degree of cross-linkages through 
the spouse’s contacts, low diversity of ego's kin ties and high degree of 
cross-linkages through the spouse's contacts, high diversity of ego's kin 
ties and high degree of cross-linkages through the spouse's contacts, and 
a fifth group representing zero-accessed positions. 

There was a significant association between the overlap types of 
couples” networks and the management of family expenditure. The 
respondents with high diversity of ego’s kin ties and high degree of cross- 
linkages through the spouse's contacts had the highest percentage (35.5 
percent) of joint management of family expenditure. 
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The Factors Affecting the Types of Family 
Expenditure Management The Importance of the 
Overlap Types of the Couple's Networks 


This study used multinomial logistic regression to explain the probabil- 
ity of types of management of daily family expenditure. The husband's 
management of family expenditure was treated as the contrast group. The 
independent variables include the variables on economic development, 
resource bargaining, cultural background, family life cycle and social 
networks. This study included three models for total, male and female 
samples (Table 2). 

For the total sample, the variables that significantly explain the proba- 
bility of the wife's management of family expenditure are: marriage 
cohort, wife's education, educational difference between husband and 
wife, age of the youngest child, the log of income and overlap types of a 
couple's networks. The respondents of the most recent cohort of married 
people, with the wife having a higher educational level than the husband, 
with the youngest child six to 20 years old, with higher family income 
and with high diversity of ego’s kin ties and low degree of cross-linkages 
through spouse's contacts tended to have the family expenditure mainly 
managed by wives. 

The variables that significantly explain the probability of joint manage- 
ment of family expenditure for the total sample are: educational differ- 
ence between husband and wife, couple's employment, the log of family 
size and the overlap of the couple's networks. Respondents with the wife 
having a higher educational level than the husband, with both husband 
and wife employed in the formal sector, with smaller household size, with 
high diversity of ego's kin ties and high degree of cross-linkages through 
spouse's contacts tended to have a greater probability of joint manage- 
ment of family expenditure. 

The models for male and female respondents showed slightly different 
results. Generally speaking, the pattern was similar for both descriptive 
and explanatory analyses except for some inconsistent effects of some 
variables. The marriage cohort effect on wife's management of family 
expenditure was slightly more significant for male respondents than for 
female respondents. The effects of wife's educational level on manage- 
ment of family expenditure were quite inconsistent for male and female 
respondents. Male respondents tended to perceive that wife's or joint 
management of family expenditure increased along with the increase in 
the wife's educational level. However, female respondents had the reverse 
perception, that the probability of wife's or joint management of family 
expenditure decreased with the increase in the wife's educational level. 
These inconsistent results imply that male respondents with highly 
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Table 2 The Multinomial Logistic Regression Coefficients for Three Types of 
Management in Family Expenditure: Total, Male and Female Married 
Respondents 


Expenditure Male Female 
management (contrast Total respondents respondents 
to husband’s — —  — —— 
management) Wife Joint Wife Joint Wife Joint 
Marriage cohorts 
Before 1962 ref. 
1962-1971 72 A6 .65 2 1.06? 85 
1972-1981 .63 35 -77 40 .65 41 
1981-2001 .95* 51 115 33 96 69 
Gender (male = 1) —.02 —20 - - - - 
Wife's education 
Elementary and below ref. 
Junior high —.08 09 47 —.85 -352 
Senior high - 41 -2 59 42 -1.03* -1.11* 
College/university —.03** 06 123* 141* -135* -132* 
and above 
Educational difference 
Husband > wife ref. 
Husband = wife —10 .16 —01 21 —20 .03 
Husband < wife 82. 82 05 20 1.63** 1,49" 
Couples' employment 
Unemployment of ref. 
wife 
Both in informal —48 18  -1.67 10 08 09 
sector 
Both in formal sector 001 42 —13 44 11 A4 
Mixed —.06 34 —07 68#  —06 .06 
The log of family income .34* 21 22 02 44* Alt 
Couple’s ethnicity 
Both are Taiwanese ref 
Both are Hakka —12 20 —17 47 —28 —19 
Both are mainlander 48 01 89 04 19 —.06 
Mixed —26 —20 —44 —.62* —.03 17 
Female ideology —.01 -10 02 21 —.01 —.0003 
Filial loyalty 07 —.14 —.06 -21 17 -1.00 
The age of youngest child 
>20 ref. 
6-20 SO 27 1.11*** 14 52 32 
<6 714 26 1.43* 41 —.07 —.09 
Marriage arrangement 
Self- determined —19 —15 —001 -.08 —36 -28 
continues 
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Male Female 
management (contrast Total respondents respondents 
to husband's 
management) Wife Joint Wife Joint Wife Joint 
Types of overlap in 
networks 

Low DEKT/low 08 08 —39 001 63 30 
DCSC 
High DEKT /low 51* 71 27 44 83*  1.10* 
DCSC 
Low DEKT/high 235 -I -10 -55 75* 17 
DCSC 
High DEKT/high 6% 1.01" 66 1.15% 82 1.10% 
DCSC 
Zero-accessed ref 
positions 
Constant 3.77 -203 3434 -120 382 -3.91 
Likelihood x? 110.63*** 90.58*** 67.18* 
d.f 52 50 50 
N 1066 549 517 
Pseudo R2 oo" oe. 06* 





***p < 001, **p < .01, *p < .05, #p < 10. 
DEKT: diversity of ego's kin ties, 
DCSC: degree of cross-linkages through spouse’s contacts 


educated wives tended to perceive that their spouses already had an equal 
conjugal role in the management of family expenditure; however, female 
respondents who were highly educated tended to feel that they did not 
have an equal conjugal role in the management of family expenditure. 

Female respondents whose educational level was greater than that of 
their husbands were more likely to manage or jointly manage the family 
expenditure; however, male respondents with a similar educational gap 
did not expreas the same perception about the types of management of 
family expenditure. The wife’s educational level was perceived as an 
advantageous bargaining resource by men rather than by women. 
However, where a wife had a higher educational level than the husband, 
women were more likely than men to see it as a strong bargaining 
resource. Highly educated women seem to have a stronger sense of depri- 
vation, but men perceive that women have enough power in family 
decision-making and household division of labour. 
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After controlling all other variables, the types of employment did not 
significantly explain the types of management of family expenditure. The 
effects of family life cycle on management of family expenditure varied 
for both male and female respondents. Male respondents whose 
youngest child was age six to 20 tended to perceive wives as mainly 
managing family expenditure; however, female respondents did not 
perceive any significant effect of family life cycle on the management of 
family expenditure. 

Our findings show some similarities with and differences from those 
of Chen et al. (2000). Both studies support the hypotheses of the wife's 
educational level, educational differences between husband and wife and 
family life cycle as having significant influences on power in managing 
family expenditure. The major difference is that our findings support the 
effect of the marriage cohort on management of family expenditure; Chen 
et al 's study did not support this hypothesis. Our study does not support 
the effect of couples’ ethnicity and sex-role attitudes on management of 
family expenditure. 

Female ideology and self-determined marriage arrangements indicate 
the autonomy of individuals in modern gender-role attitudes and beliefs, 
while filial loyalty indicates one of the traditional Chinese family values. 
None of these normative variables successfully explained the conjugal 
role of family expenditure management. 

The most important findings in this study are the examination of 
conjugal roles from Burt's (1992) theory of structural holes and Lin et 
al.'s (2001) modified position-generated network measurement for the 
overlapped networks of a couple. The overlap type of a couple's network, 
the high diversity of kin ties and the high degree of cross-linkages 
through the spouse's contacts facilitate the joint management of family 
expenditure. The diversity of ego's kin ties and the degree of cross- 
linkages through spouse's contacts determine the conjugal roles. The 
former has the function of identification, and the latter has the function 
of bargaining. 

A high diversity of ego’s kin ties implies that the ego’s networks contain 
more kin ties, and these kin ties are distributed into more diversified occu- 
pational positions. The greater diversity of ego’s kin ties contains two 
network characteristics: greater non-redundant positions accessed and 
greater percentage of kin ties. The access to greater non-redundant posi- 
tions through kin ties provides less structural constraint or more struc- 
tural autonomy for the choices of the types of conjugal roles in family 
expenditure management. 

The higher degree of brokerage role through the spouse’s contacts 
implied different meanings for male and female respondents. Male 
respondents with a greater degree of cross-linkages through spouse’s 
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contacts tend to depend more on their wives’ social resources; therefore, 
their wives have more social capital by playing the brokerage role to 
bargain for the joint management of their family expenditure. In contrast, 
male respondents with a lower degree of cross-linkages through the 
spouse's contacts have less probability of joint management of family 
expenditure even though they have a high diversity of ego's ties. In these 
types of overlapping networks, the husband depends less on the wife's 
social resources, and so the wife has less bargaining power for the joint 
management of the family expenditure. 

However, the female respondents with a high diversity of ego’s kin ties 
and low degree of cross-linkages through spouse's contacts still have a 
greater probability of choosing joint management of family expenditure. 
The high diversity of ego's kin ties provides women with more non- 
redundant structural opportunities. The low degree of the brokerage role 
through the husband indicates that the husband has less power to control 
or bargain about the type of family expenditure management. 


Concluslons and Discusslon 

The rapidly changing society in Taiwan has diversified and loosened the 
social networks of married couples. The theory and measurement of 
network diversity are more appropriate for profiling the characteristics of 
a couple's networks and their effects on the conjugal roles. This study 
uses Burt's (1992) structural holes theory and Lin et al.’s (2001) position- 
generated networks to indicate the ego's plural identification structures 
and the bargaining power of the brokerage role of the spouse. Theoreti- 
cally, this study not only focused on the characteristics of loosely knit 
networks but also built up the typology model with the combinations of 
the diversity of ego's kin ties and the degree of cross-linkages through 
spouse's contacts. After controlling for all the related variables on the 
types of family expenditure management, the overlap types of couple's 
social networks still played a significant role in affecting the probability 
of types of family expenditure management. Both male and female 
respondents with high diversity of ego’s kin ties and high degree of cross- 
linkages through spouse's contacts tended to have a high probability of 
joint management of family expenditure. The effect of cross-linkages 
through spouse's contacts was more pronounced among women than 
among men. Women who depend less on husbands” networks usually 
have greater autonomy and are less constrained by their husbands. Conse- 
quently, there is a higher probability that these couples will practise joint 
management of family expenditure. 

The effect of patriarchal ideology on the conjugal roles of family 
management expenditure is relatively weak in Taiwan. Patriarchal 
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ideology was measured by two variables: female independence ideology 
and family filial loyalty value. The perception gap in the female indepen- 
dence ideology was significant Men tend to have a significantly lower 
degree of female independence ideology than women. Though respon- 
dents having joint management of family expenditure had the strongest 
female independence ideology, the statistical effect of female indepen- 
dence ideology on conjugal roles was not significant in multinomial 
analyses. The respondents with a low degree of filial loyalty tended to 
practise joint management of their family expenditure, but this effect was 
not significant. 

There were some limitations in this study. This research was based on 
data from the 2001 Taiwan Social Change Survey. This survey included 
only a few questions about the management power influencing ex- 
penditure in the family. In future surveys, different types of household 
task differentiation questions could be included. In order to evaluate the 
validity and reliability of the hypothesis on the overlap of position- 
generated networks for a couple and the conjugal role, we need to test 
the effect of position-generated networks of couples and different types 
of household task differentiation and family decision-making power in 
future studies. 





Appendix 
Table A1 Factor Analysis of Items on Gender Role 
Female 

Items ideology Caring role 

It’s not good for preschool children if 029 831 
mother goes out to work 

The family life will be disturbed if wife .098 818 
has a full-time job 

It's more meaningful for women to go -756 .111 
out to work than being a housewife 

The best way of independence for -810 —.069 
women is to have a job 

The duty of the husband is to make money 461 .084 
and of the wife is to take care of the family 

Eigenvalue 1.589 1.242 

Total explained variance (%) 56.631 
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Table A2 Factor Analysis of Items on Family Values 





Liberal 
Family marriage 
Items Filial piety background values 
If the couple's family backgrounds 250 714 —177 
are similar the marriage will be 
happy 
Before getting married, people should .102 -378 .628 
date more partners, and then they 
can find the most ideal spouse 
If a couple can't get along, they .039 175 823 
should divorce 
Marriage without children is 601 268 —.029 
incomplete 
A couple with love may marry even —.318 627 174 
though they don't have enough 
money 
In order to continue the generations, .734 .026 .024 
a couple should have at least 
one son 
In order to fulfil parents” expectations, .658 —.078 .025 
we should relinquish our own 
interests 
Children should live with their 598 -.167 132 
parents when they’ve got married 
Eigenvalue 1.882 1.299 1.022 
Total explained variance (%) 52.543 
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abstract: This article studies the determination of married women’s employment 
discontinuity in Taïwan. Many studies have demonstrated that a high proportion 
of married women leave their jobs because of marriage, pregnancy, or childbirth 
(MPB). This article suggests the concept of labour market segmentation be brought 
back into the study of women’s employment stability. Using nationwide sampling 
data from the 2001 Tatwan Social Change Survey, the article analyses how job 
status and sociocultural factors affect women’s various decisions to quit their job. 
By using multinomial logistic analysis of over 900 married women, the author 
discovers that job status of both wives and husbands, husbands’ ethnic back- 
ground and gender-role attitudes have significant impacts on women’s reasons 
to quit. Labour market segmentation by gender significantly affects the employ- 
ment stability of married women. The results indicate a complex decision-making 
process when married women struggle to hold onto their jobs in this East Asian 


society. 
keywords: ethnicity + labour markets + motherhood + quitting one’s job + Taiwan 


Introduction 


Ostensibly, why many married women leave their jobs is an old and well- 
researched question. Most of them withdraw from the labour market upon 
getting married, getting pregnant or giving birth (MPB) (Felmlee, 1995; 
Chien and Hsueh, 1996). They very often leave their jobs because of the 
conflict between their roles as housewives or mothers and full-time 
employees. Some of them indicate the lack of childcare centres as their 
reason for quitting, while others make the decision to bring up their 
children themselves. However, MPB alone cannot explain all the reasons 
why married women give up their jobs. Work-related reasons, including 
discriminatory practices against working mothers in the workplace, low 
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pay or being forced to resign by superiors, have received little attention in 
studies on the employment discontinuity of married women. Our under- 
standing of this phenomenon is therefore incomplete, to say the least. 

Economists have long been concerned with the impact of women's 
employment status on family income. The opportunity costs of giving up 
the current job remain a rational concern for the married women and their 
families. According to new home economics, women with high reserva- 
tion wages, such as a high educational level or good income, should be 
less likely to give up their jobs (Lee and Hirata, 2001). However, high 
earnings may also represent the ability to afford better childcare. Previous 
studies also find that there is less likelihood of those working in a 
profession disrupting their career (e.g. Chien and Hsueh, 1996). These 
findings indicate that being employed in secondary jobs, that is, low pay 
and lower status, has an adverse effect on the employment stability of 
married women (Chang, 1995). Married women particularly experience 
unfriendly or discriminatory treatment because of the stereotype that they 
are less committed to their jobs than married men. The impact of job status 
on the employment of married women is real and cannot be ignored in 
the discourse. 

In some instances, sociocultural background also plays an important 
role in the decision to give up one's job. Families adhering to traditional 
gender- or mother-role ideology would want women to stay at home after 
marriage or giving birth. Some mothers may wish to take care of their 
children by themselves either due to a sense of maternal responsibility or 
family pressure. Gender-role attitudes or ethnic background may function 
independently of the occupational status of the wives or their husbands. 

To reveal the complexity of the employment instability of married 
women, this article examines the various explanations behind the decision 
taken to leave one's job. Taiwan serves as a good case study to explore 
the determinants behind women's decisions to quit. It has been shown 
that many married women do give up their jobs upon MPB and a large 
percentage of them never return to the labour market (Chang, 1995). The 
total female labour force participation rate remains low in Taiwan in 
comparison with other East Asian countries. The reversed-V shape of the 
female labour force participation pattern by age group is a unique 
phenomenon of the Taiwanese labour market compared with other East 
Asian societies (Brinton, 2001a). As Japan, Korea and Taiwan are all 
heavily under the influence of Confucian doctrines, cultural factors may 
not provide a satisfactory explanation for the low rate of labour force 
participation. Unlike Japan and South Korea, Taiwan had no law prohibit- 
ing gender inequality in the workplace until 2002. Considering these 
similarities and differences, Taiwan's case may shed light on the low 
participation rate by married women in the job market. 
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Employment Conditions of Married Women In Talwan 


Female labour force participation has been increasing for the past 30 years 
in Taïwan. As shown in Figure 1, the average rate is close to 35.5 percent 
during the 1970s and gradually increases to 39.3 percent in the 1980s and 
44.5 percent in the 1990s. It reaches over 46 percent in the early 2000s. As 
expected, unmarried women form the biggest proportion of this sector of 
the labour force. But unexpectedly, the major source of the increase of the 
participation rate is due to the increase in the rate of married women. 
Even though one previous study argues there is relative equality between 
genders in the workplace in Taiwan compared with Japan or South Korea 
(Lee and Hirata, 2001), this does not result in a greater total labour force 
participation rate. The total female labour force participation rate in 2000 
is 49.3 percent and 48.3 percent in Japan and South Korea respectively, 
which are both higher rates than that of Taiwan (46.1 percent in 2001). 
Previous studies have already indicated the phenomenon of women 
leaving the workplace upon MPB. Getting married and/or pregnant and 
giving birth are cited as the most important reasons why married women 
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give up their jobs (Chang, 1995). Yi and Chien (2001) find that 29 percent 
of all married Taiwanese women with premarital job experience leave the 
labour force at marriage or pregnancy, and that another 10 percent leave 
at the birth of the first child. According to a governmental survey, many 
married women experience difficulty regaining employment because of 
professional requirements, age limitations and low pay (DGBAS, 2004). 
Many work-related factors operate against women's employment chances 
both before they leave their job and when they seek re-employment. 

Even with the economic boom beginning in the 1960s and the increas- 
ing importance of women's participation in the public sphere, the old 
ideology of dividing work into “outside matters for men and household 
matters for women’ generally still holds in Taiwan (Kao, 1999). Women 
still have to bear the major burden of the housework whether they have 
full-time jobs or not (Lee and Chang, 2004). According to official statistics, 
working women spent two hours and 58 minutes on childcare and other 
household chores every day in 1990, which is one hour and 19 minutes 
more than working men (DGBAS, 1991). Ten years later, working women 
aged between 25 and 34 spent two hours and 19 minutes on similar duties, 
which is still two hours more than working men in the same age group 
(DGBAS, 2001). Such discrepancy in the division of household duties 
between husbands and wives is observed in other countries too. For 
instance, a survey in Germany shows that wives with full-time jobs spend 
about double the time on caring for their babies than do their husbands 
(Beck-Gernsheim, 2002: 67). Family responsibilities remain a serious 
burden for wives or mothers regardless of their formal employment status 
but have limited impact on married men's employment stability. 

While MPB represents an internal force pulling married women home, 
labour market conditions serve to push married women into leaving their 
jobs. Many employers still view women as less committed than men, 
especially when they get married or become mothers. As Lewis (1997: 16) 
puts it, ‘women who work reduced hours or who do not work beyond 9 
to 5 are defined as less productive and less committed than other staff”. 
Hochschild and Machung (1989) finds that some enterprises deliberately 
ask women to show their commitment by working longer hours. Most 
women cannot comply with that requirement. This unfriendly, gender- 
discriminatory treatment of employees means many women are unable 
to stay in the labour market upon MPB. 

Labour market conditions are more hostile for married women in 
Taiwan than in western societies. In fact, many women working for 
private employers are not even guaranteed job protection when becoming 

pregnant or after giving birth in Taiwan. The Labour Standard Law, 
passed in 1984, specifies that female workers are entitled to eight weeks” 
paid maternity leave. However, it seems that only a few employers adhere 
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to this legislation. According to a 1998 survey conducted by the Labour 
Affairs Council, only 30 percent of the island's private companies comply 
with the law; the figure is even worse (18 percent) for firms in the service 
industry, which employ more than 62 percent of all Taiwanese working 
women. Many private companies simply lay off their female employees 
upon MPB - discriminatory practices generally referred to as the “single- 
only’ (danshen tiaokuan) and ‘pregnancy-prohibition regulation’ (finyun 
tiaokuan) in Taiwan. While most private firms have retained this practice 
(which emerged during the period of Japanese colonial rule of Taiwan), 

a significant number have made the effort to comply with the Employ- 
ment Service Law of 1992, which specifically prohibits such discrimi- 
nation against married women. However, a large number of firms, such 
as local credit cooperatives or some small-size firms, have found 
numerous ways to skirt around the regulations.! 

Besides, even though the Labour Standard Law stipulates equal pay for 
equal work, the government monitoring agencies find a low rate of 
enforcement in private companies. It is one of the discriminatory prac- 
tices that affect many women in the secondary job sector, keeping them 
in low-status occupations with poor pay. According to a recent govern- 
ment report (DGBAS, 2003: 180-1), women earned about 66 percent of 
men’s wage levels in manufacturing in 2001 and women account for fewer 
than 15 percent in the administration or management sectors. The impact 
of labour market segmentation by gender matters when married women 
try to balance working for a low wage with managing home responsi- 
bilities. Many married women leave their jobs because of poor job status, 
not just MPB. 


Explanations for Making the Decision to Quit 


Based on previous literature and the Taiwanese context, I conceptualize 
the explanations why women leave their jobs along two dimensions: 
labour market conditions of both husbands and wives and sociocultural 
factors. Major elements of labour market conditions include earnings, 
working experience, occupational categories and employment sector. The 
sociocultural dimension includes the ethnic background of both wives 
and husbands and gender-role attitudes. I begin by discussing women’s 
job status, followed by that of men and then sociocultural factors. 


Women’s Job Status 

Previous studies demonstrate how type of occupation impacts on 
women’s career decisions in Taiwan (Chien and Hsueh, 1996). Being in a 
profession works against the decision to leave their jobs for married 
women compared with other occupations such as lower white-collar jobs 
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(see also Lee and Hirata, 2001). This article proposes that married women 
who hold jobs as professionals or managers are less likely to leave their 
jobs upon MPB. They would leave for reasons other than MPB instead. 
Also, since giving up one's job usually results in a significant decline of 
the family's economic standards or the loss of a large proportion of one's 
pension, women earning a higher salary or with longer work experience 
are less likely to cite MPB as the reason for quitting. 

Fringe benefits varies between public and private sectors. Taiwanese 
women working in the governmental sectors, schools or state-owned 
enterprises are entitled to apply for family leave to take care of children 
under the age of 12. In 1990, the central government passed an executive 
order outlining what was called the Principle of Applying for Childcare 
Leave for Female Workers to be applied in the Executive Yuan (the exec- 
utive branch of the ROC government) and its affiliates. According to the 
Principle, public employees, either male or female, can apply for family 
leave without pay through the first three years after their children are 
born. Public employees are entitled to this benefit twice during their 
careers. Those who work in the private sector did not have the legal right 
to apply for parental leave until 2002, when the Gender Employment 
Equality Law was passed. There is far less pressure for married women 
working in the public sector to quit than those working in other sectors. 
Their decision to give up their jobs would be less likely due to MPB. 


Husbands' Job Status 

In Taiwanese society, family members have a significant influence over 
married women's employment stability (Yi and Kao, 1986). Husbands, 
parents-in-law or even the wives’ own parents often discourage women 
from staying in the labour market, especially after giving birth. To a great 
extent, this is due to a patriarchal ideology that emphasizes a rigid 
gendered division of labour between men and women. Married women 
are still seen as the main caretaker of the children and have the greater 
share of domestic duties. Marrying husbands earning a high income 
would put pressure on married women to quit their jobs. For men to earn 
a ‘family wage’ to keep their wives at home is regarded as a point of 
honour in Fast Asian society. 

The small and medium enterprises (SMEs) represent 98 percent of 
the total number of firms and employ close to 78 percent of workers in 
Taiwan (Small and Medium Enterprises Administration, 2002). As 
raising capital is relatively easier for men because they have the advan- 
tage of intergenerational inheritance practices and of being able to get 
loans from financial institutions, most of the owners of SMEs are men. 
Their wives are usually expected to assist the family enterprises by 
giving up their own career. Husbands who are small business owners 
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or self-employed may expect their wives to leave their own jobs upon 
MPB. 


As to the impact of husbands’ occupations, findings based on the data 
of other countries may provide some suggestions as to Taiwan's case. For 
example, using Italian data, Bernardi (1999: 293) finds that married 
women with husbands holding high-status jobs have a higher probabil- 
ity of leaving the labour market. Husbands holding professional or mana- 
gerial positions may be less likely to accept their wives’ career and would 
put pressure on their wives to give up their job upon MPB. 


Sociocultural Factors 

The pressure imposed by husband, parents or parents-in-law to conform 
to the role of the traditional wife or mother varies by ethnic background. 
Han people account for more than 95 percent of the population in Taiwan. 
The majority of them are Hokkien, whose ancestors mainly came from 
Fukien province several generations ago. Hakka people emigrated to 
Taiwan later than Hokkien and mainly came from Kwangtung province 
in China. Mainlanders are mostly those who retreated to Taiwan with the 
Nationalist Party after the latter’s defeat by the Chinese Communists in 
1947. In comparison to the other groups, mainlanders in general belong 
to nuclear family types and have a much smaller number of relatives. 
According to Lu and Hu (1997), Hokkien women are more likely to be 
housewives than Hakka or mainlander women. Lin (1998) finds that, 
controlling for generational differences, both Hakka and Hokkien women 
tend to have less power in the household than women from mainlander 
families. She argues that with a large family network, Taiwanese daugh- 
ters and daughters-in-law learn the interactional patterns between their 
parents and their grandparents from childhood. Other being 
controlled for, they would be more likely to abide by the traditional female 
role ideology than their mainlander counterparts. Lin and Lee (1999) 
further point out that the pressure for women to give up their jobs is 
smaller when the husband is a mainlander rather than a Hokkien or a 
Hakka. 

The decision to stay out of the labour force is also related to gender- 
role attitudes. Married women or their husbands believing in the 
traditional gendered division of labour would more likely cite quitting 
thejob as a result of MPB than other reasons. With regard to why married 
women have a propensity to be willing to follow the traditional role of 
mothers, Nancy Chodorow claims that motherhood is nurtured through 
various social agents and is the result of a gendered division of labour 
(cited in Tong, 1989: 153-6). Badgett and Folbre (2001: 333) also call it 
“soclally imposed altruism’, as many women are coerced into accepting 
the gender-biased system of socialization. In general, the notion of 
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motherhood is far more prevalent than that of fatherhood or parenthood 
in human societies. Japanese mothers show similar attitudes and are 
reported as criticizing working mothers who put their children into 
daycare centres as irresponsible (Yu, 2001: 92). Interviews cited in some 
qualitative studies show that, in Taiwan, married women tend to accept 
the notion that women should contribute more than men in the family 
and that mothers should care more about the children and their needs 


(Chang, 2002: 112). 


Data and Variables 


The data used in this analysis come from the Taiwan Social Change 
Survey conducted in 2001 (hereafter 2001 TSCS). It was conducted with 
random sampling at the national level, resulting in a sample of 1979 valid 
cases. Among them, 70.3 percent are married or cohabitating with 
partners during the survey. In the survey, married female respondents 
are specifically asked if they have ever given up their jobs and the reasons 
for doing so. For men, the interviewers asked the same questions about 
their wives. Married women who have resigned from their job are then 
asked why they left. The questionnaire specifies some reasons as well as 
provides spaces for them to fill out other reasons not shown on the list. 
If they have quit more than one job, the survey asks the information 
about the last job. The answers about the decisions to give up a job are 
grouped into three types: quitting because of MPB, work-related factors 
or other reasons. There are 794 married women used in the multivariate 
analysis. The article adopts multinomial logistic models to explain factors 
accounting for the different reasons behind married women's decisions 
to quit. 

For this study, the 2001 TSCS provides better measures of independent 
variables compared to previous research. The survey specifically asks 
about the job status of husbands and wives when the latter gave up their 
jobs, including their earnings, occupational categories and employment 
sectors. The dataset also contains information about the length of tenure 
and job satisfaction when women gave up their job. These are what 
previous studies lack in the analyses (e.g. Chien and Hsueh, 1996). The 
current study is thus able to provide better information concerning the 
impact of job status on married women's decision to quit. 

Age when quitting, education and job satisfaction also affect married 
women's decision to leave the job. The first two variables are treated as 
background in the analysis as they are not main factors to be tested in 
this article. And since satisfaction with the job would evidently reduce 
the likelihood of leaving the job because of MPB, it is also utilized as the 
controlling factor in the multivariate analysis. 
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Statistical Findings 


Descriptive Statistics 
Tables 1a-1c shows women’s employment patterns and reasons for with- 
drawing based on the 2001 TSCS. Table la contains the distribution of 
employment patterns for all respondents. The employment status of 
female respondents clearly varies according to marital status. Eighty 
percent of those who have never married engage in the labour market, 
but just under 56 percent of married women are employed, and for the 
‘divorced, separated, and widowed’ group, the percentage employed is 
even lower (46.6 percent). The pattern of female labour force participation 
across marital status seems to be consistent with the results in Figure 1. 
As to the male sample, the percentage of employment among the never 
married group is above 71 percent. The employment rate is over 90 
percent for the other two marital categories. Apparently, marital status 
does not make much difference to employment status among men, as it 
does in the women’s case. 

The results in Table 1b show the employment status of married women 
only. The sample of married women includes both female respondents 
and the wives of male respondents. About 42 percent of the married 


Table 1a Labour Force Participation of Women and Men (2001) 


Women (%) Men (%) 
Divorced, Divorced, 
Never Never separated, 
Total (%) married Married widowed married Married widowed 
Employed 1455 118 372 76 147 678 64 
(73.8) (79.7) (5.7) (46.6) (714) (543) (91.4) 
Out of the 518 30 295 87 59 41 6 


labour (263) (203) (442) (534) (28.6) (5.7) (8.6) 
Number of 1973 148 667 163 206 719 70 





Table 1b Employment Stability of Married Women and Wives of Male Respondents 
(2001) 





Frequency (N) % 


Withdrew from formal labour markets once 362 262 
Withdrew more than once 437 31.6 
Never withdrew 584 422 
Total number of cases 1383 100.0 
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Table 1c Frequency Distribution of Major Causes of Withdrawing from the Labour 


Market (2001) 
Frequency % 
married 214 27.0 
Work-related factors 199 25.1 
Getting pregnant 176 22.2 
None-specific reasons 136 17.1 
Take care of family members 36 45 
Expectations of husbands or family members 33 42 
Total number of cases 794 100.0 


Note: Of the 799 married women who reported having ever left their jobs, from Table 1b five 
did not give any specific reasons for their resignation. 


women have never quit their jobs. Over 26 percent have left once and 
more than 32 percent have left the labour market twice or more. Thus, 
close to 60 percent of married women experience employment disconti- 
nuity in their career. The next question is why they leave. 

Table 1c shows the frequency distribution of the reasons why married 
women quit their jobs. Close to 27 percent of them withdraw from the 
labour market after getting married, and about 22 percent do so due to 
pregnancy or childbirth. These two reasons together constitute about 49 
percent of the respondents. The figures seem to be higher than those in 
Yi and Chien's (2001) study cited earlier. However, it might be due to the 
inclusion in their analysis of only the women who quit after the first birth. 
Married women may leave because of having second or more children 
later. The second most frequently chosen reason in Table 1c is work-related 
factors (25 percent). Other reasons for quitting the job comprise taking 
care of other family members and family's expectations. These results 
support the arguments made earlier that MPB should not be treated as 
the only reason why married women leave their jobs. 

Table 2 lists descriptive statistics of the independent variables used in 
the multinomial logistic analyses by grouping them into three types of 
reasons to quit. Those who give up the job because of MPB are mostly in 
their thirties or forties, while those who leave for work-related reasons 
are either in their twenties or fifties. Differences between reasons to quit 
according to wives’ ethnic background are not significant Married 
women with junior or senior high school diplomas are more likely to quit 
upon MPB. Married women having work tenure of between one and 10 
years are more likely to quit because of MPB. Quitting for work-related 
reasons is more likely to happen in the first year of the career. Higher 
earnings discourage married women from leaving their jobs upon MPB. 
However, differences among the decisions to quit are not significant 
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Table 2 Descriptive Statistics of Independent Variables by Reasons to Quit 


Frequency by 
reasons to quit 
Total 
Work Other number x 
Variables MPB reasons reasons ofcases values p-value 
Wife's age* 
20-29 328 41.6 25.6 125 39.1 .000 
30-39 48.8 25.4 25.7 346 
40—49 48.2 24.3 275 284 
50-59 31.6 34.7 33.7 95 
60-69 37.0 152 47.8 46 
70+ 31.6 15.8 526 19 
Wife’s ethnicity 
Hokkien 44.9 27.0 28.0 692 87 929 
Hakka 40.7 28.7 30.6 108 
Mainlander 423 28.5 293 123 
Wife's education 
393 28.1 32.6 2 46.4 000 
Junior high 50.3 22 275 167 
Senior high 51.4 295 19.1 356 
29.6 29.6 40.8 98 
University 29.4 235 47.1 85 
Wife's then tenure* 
Below 1 year 27.8 414 30.9 162 87.0 -000 
1-5 years 50.9 25.4 23.7 531 
6-10 years 51.0 19.7 292 147 
11-15 years 30.6 28.6 40.8 49 
16 years or over 5.3 23.7 71.1 2 
Wife's then monthly 
Below NT$10,000 55.3 19.9 24.8 206 27.7 002 
NT$10,000-19,999 428 29.1 28.1 306 
NT$20,000—29,999 415 284 30.1 229 
NT$30,000-39,999 30.4 35.9 33.7 92 
NT$40,000—49,999 343 34.3 31.4 35 
NT$50,000 or above 25.0 20.0 55.0 20 
Wife’s then occupation 
Manager /professional 45.0 175 37.5 80 5.56 235 
White-collar 43.9 28.6 275 483 
Blue-collar 44.4 274 28.2 358 
Wife’s then employment 
sector 
Private 35.3 25.5 39.2 803 5.92 205 
Public 45.0 27.8 273 77 
Other sector 39.0 24.7 36.4 51 
continues 
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Table 2 Continued 


Frequency by 
reasons to quit 
Total 
Work Other number x 
Variables MPB reasons reasons ofcases values p-value 
Husband’s ethnicity 
Hokkien 51.7 23.7 24.7 592 7.20 .125 
Hakka 39.3 29.8 31.0 84 
Mainlander 42.0 28.6 29.4 119 
Husband's education 
Primary 38.7 31.8 295 173 18.5 018 
Junior high 51.7 20.1 28.2 143 
Senior high 532 25.1 21.7 299 
College 51.9 240 24.0 104 
University 39.8 248 35.4 113 
Husband's then monthly 
Below NT$10000 54.0 17.7 283 206 9.18 328 
NT$10,000-29,999 50.8 24.0 252 246 
NT$30,000—49,999 48.0 29.1 22.9 227 
NT$50,000-99,999 42.6 24.8 32.6 129 
NT$100,000 or above 47.1 235 29.4 17 
Husband's then 
occupation 
Manager/professional 446 215 339 130 8.60  .072 
White-collar 48.2 30.2 21.6 222 
Blue-collar 50.1 23.6 26.3 407 
Husband’s then 
employment sector 
Private sector 48.9 25.1 26.0 423 850 932 
Public sector 47.7 25.4 26.9 130 
Other sector 522 22.9 24.9 205 
Wife's satisfaction at 
then work 
Satisfied 49.3 253 25.4 126 47.7 000 
Unsatisfied 37.4 312 31.4 303 
Gender-role attitudes 
(‘when wife has a 
full-time job, it will 
hurt family life’) 
Highly agree 582 164 254 67 171 029 
520 249 23.2 406 
Disagree 40.8 29.9 29.3 311 
Highly disagree 454 227 318 2 
Don't know 42.6 192 383 47 


* Used as contmuous variables in the multivariate analysis. 
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among occupations or employment sectors. As to husbands’ attributes, 
even though married women with husbands coming from Hokkien back- 
grounds tend to have a higher probability of leaving their job upon MPB, 
ethnic differences as a whole are not statistically significant. Husband’s 
earnings and employment sector differences do not have significant 
effects either. Married women with husbands possessing primary school 
education or working as lower white-collars tend to be more likely to quit 
for work-related reasons. Most of the married women in the survey 
indicate dissatisfaction with the job at the time they quit. And level of job 
satisfaction is positively related to quitting because of work-related 
reasons. Gender-role attitude is the only variable which cannot reflect 
husband / wife characteristics since the survey asks the respondents about 
their own attitudes only. The last rows in the table shows a split of the 
gender-role attitudes in the sample. While more than 400 respondents 
agree with the statement that ‘when a wife has a full-time job, it will hurt 
family life’, a slightly smaller number disagree with it. There is a positive 
relationship between traditional gender-role attitudes and leaving the job 
upon MPB. 


Multivariate 

The results of multinomial logistic analyses are listed in Table 3.2 The 
dependent variable contains three categories and MPB is used as the refer- 
ence group. Model A includes variables representing the labour market 
outcomes of married women’s previous job, age and educational back- 
ground. Educational levels, earnings, tenure and occupation all have 
significant effects. Women with junior or senior high school degrees are 
less likely to quit upon MPB compared with other reasons. Earning a 
higher salary discourages married women from giving up the job as a 
result of MPB. 

However, as to the effects of tenure, on the one hand the study finds 
that wives with longer work experience in their job are less likely to quit 
because of job status or unsuitable workplace and more likely to quit due 
to MPB. But on the other hand, married women with longer tenure are 
more likely to leave for other reasons than they are for MPB. According 
to the results in Table 1c, the category of other reasons includes personal 
health and taking care of family members. Thus putting these two results 
together, those married women with longer tenure are most likely to quit 
because of MPB and least likely because of work-related factors. This may 
suggest that long tenure means an acceptance of job status and only MPB 
would make these married women quit their job. 

As to the impact of occupation, married women working in white- or 
blue- collar jobs are more likely to leave for work-related reasons than the 
professionals, which differs from the previous hypothesis. It might be due 
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to the poorer working conditions that the lower white-collar workers have 
to face in comparison to professional or managerial employees. 

In Model B, the analysis brings husband's socioeconomic character- 
istics, including educational achievements, earnings, employment sector 
and occupation, into the equation. Most of the results of Model A remain 
the same except that the differences between wives with junior high or 
university degree become non-significant, and tenure does not affect 
decisions between work-related reasons and MPB any more. Husband's 
education and earnings have significant effects in Model B. Married 
women with husbands earning better salaries tend to quit because of 
reasons other than MPB. This effect is similar to what the study finds for 
wives’ earnings. However, in contrary to the hypothesis, married women 
with husbands of primary school education are more likely to leave their 
job for work-related reasons than because of MPB. The explanation might 
be that husbands in a relatively inferior socioeconomic status would make 
it difficult for wives to quit their current job simply because of MPB. 

The final model adds sociocultural variables: gender-role attitudes and 
the ethnic backgrounds of the couple. The effects found in Model B gener- 
ally remain stable after the new inclusions in Model C. The results show 
that married women with husbands coming from a Hakka family are 
more likely to quit their job for reasons other than MPB compared to those 
of a Hokkien background. Respondents (men or women) with liberal 
gender-role attitudes are less likely to quit because of MPB. As job satis- 
faction is used as the controlling variable, the findings show that married 
women who are satisfied with their job are more likely to quit because of 
MPB. It is a predictable result. 


Discusslon 


Previous studies have shown marriage or childbirth to be the main factors 
behind a woman’s retreat from the formal labour market (e.g. Brinton, 
2001b). In many cases, women’s leaving their job equates with labour force 
withdrawal per se. By concentrating on the MPB factors, we may have 
overlooked the negative impacts of workplace conditions on women’s 
decision to quit. This article takes the analysis of married women who 
have left their job a step further by studying the background to their 
various decisions to leave. Getting married or giving birth are important 
life events for many women. However, not all women leave their former 
jobs because of MPB. Since for many married women, quitting the job is 
equal to quitting the labour market (Barnes and Jones, 1974), by analysing 
the data about the decisions to quit and the explanations given by the 
married women, the current study also reveals why married women 
withdraw from the labour force altogether. 
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Results of the multinomial logistic analysis show earnings of married 
women to have consistent effects in all comparisons among the three 
reasons for quitting. High earnings make MPB the least likely reason to 
quit for married women. Women who have been working in professional 
jobs are more likely to quit because of MPB than for work-related reasons. 
Married women with senior high school education are more likely to leave 
a job because of MPB (in comparison to having a university degree), but 
women whose husband earns a higher income or comes from a Hakka 
family are less likely to give up their job because of MPB. Job status and 
sociocultural background, including ethnicity and attitudes towards 
motherhood, have important effects on the various decisions made by 
women to give up their job. 

As the study focuses on the explanations behind giving up one's job 
for MPB or for other reasons, more discussion is needed in this respect. 
Both descriptive and multivariate analyses show that MPB does not 
always account for married women’s decision to resign. Work-related and 
other reasons cannot be ignored. Specifically, higher earnings seem to 
provide married women with a shield against being forced to give their 
job up upon MPB, which appears consistent with the opportunity cost 
projection of new home economics theory, as Lee and Hirata (2001) also 
find in their paper. However, higher earnings may also reflect better 
bargaining power for women, in the family or on the labour market. As 
some women indicate in the survey that they resigned because they 
couldn't earn enough to pay for childcare, better salaries would certainly 
help them to stay at work. Why professional or managerial women are 
more likely to leave their jobs due to MPB than for a work-related reason 
can be interpreted as indicating that women in blue- or lower white-collar 
jobs are more likely to experience bad treatment at work than those in 
higher white-collar jobs. Thus, they are more likely to resign for work- 
related causes. 

The results of earnings and occupation clearly show the importance of 
job status in the determination process. As this article argued earlier, 
women still earn much less than men and are more likely to hold lower 
white-collar jobs than men. Labour market gender segmentation 
continues to exist in Taiwan and has an impact on women's employment 
stability. The research findings clearly show a complex linkage in family 
sociology with the perspective of labour markets. The study of married 
women quitting their jobs does need input from the gender perspective 
because life events, such as getting married or giving birth, produce 
different results in employment stability between husbands (fathers) and 
wives (mothers). However, when married women are employed under 
friendly or even encouraging working conditions, marriage or having 
children do not necessarily drive them to leave the labour force. Even 
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though the research question is addressed to why married women leave 
their jobs, the answers equate with their withdrawing from the labour 
force per se. The article may also help to find how to increase the female 
labour force participation rate in Taiwan. 

Some hypotheses are not supported by the analyses. In general, 
husbands' job status and wives” ethnic background have weak relation- 
ships with the reasons for quitting. Apparently, wives’ job status is the 
major consideration and sociocultural factors function to a minor degree. 
That the public sector provides more stable employment opportunities is 
not supported either. The reason that we find non-significant effects of 
being employed in the public sector might be due to the sample chosen 
for the study. The analysis focuses on married women who have ever 
resigned from a job and within the sample comparatively few resigna- 
tions had occurred in the public sector, so the sample is already ‘biased’ 
towards those in the private sector. As the statistics in Table 2 show, 
among those who have ever quitted their job only 8 percent of the sample 
in the analysis are employed in the public sector. 

As to policy implications, to avoid making marriage or giving birth “a 
woman's problem”, men and their employers should take more responsi- 
bility. In 2002, the Legislative Yuan passed the Gender Employment 
Equality Act. The Act not only declares the promotion of equal gender 
rights, but also sets forth some regulations prohibiting employers from 
rejecting or punishing women for pregnancy, maternity leave, parental 
leave to care for young children or for requiring occasional flexible work 
schedules to take care of family matters. The Act also gives male 
employees the right /responsibility to apply for parental and family leave. 
The Act stipulates that the state adopt more measures to establish child- 
care centres and to encourage private employers to provide similar facili- 
ties to relieve women’s childcare burden. It is would be worth examining 
how many men actually apply for parental leave to verify the effective- 
ness of the law. As Japan and Korea also passed similar acts earlier than 
Taiwan (Brinton, 2001a), a comparison between the three countries about 
the effects of such legislation on gender equality in the workplace will be 
an important task. 
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Notes 


1. Common practices used by employers or supervisors to force married or 
pregnant women to leave their jobs ‘voluntarily’ include assigning them physi- 
cally demanding job duties (e.g. carrying heavy boxes) or offering year-by-year 
contracts that are not renewed if female workers get married or become pregnant. 

2. To designate the sources of responses, a dummy variable, respondent, is used 
in the equation. If the wives are the respondents themselves in the survey, it 
is coded as 1. If the information about the wives comes from the husbands, 
then the coding is 0. 
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abstract: Using corresponding couple data from Taiwan, Shanghai and Hong 
Kong, the main goal of this article is (1) to explore the conjugal consistency or 
disparity in marital values and in perceptions of marital relations among three 
Chinese societies; (2) to compare the relative importance of conjugal disparity vs 
personal factors in the explanation of marital relations reported; (3) to delineate 
the effect of demographic pairing in contrast with the effect of value discrepancy 
of couples in the perceptions of marital relations. Findings indicate that despite 
the high consistency percentage of perceptions of marital relations on the aggre- 
gate level, there exists a substantial amount of inconsistency among Chinese 
conjugal pairs. Tatwan couples are relatively more consistent than their counter- 
parts, and Shanghai couples have the lowest estimated consistency value. Marital 
value is examined by conjugal priority and gender-role values. The croas-society 
comparison shows that Shanghai couples have more westernized values in both 
indices, Tatwan couples reveal the most traditional pattern of conjugal priority, 
while Hong Kong couples have more traditional gender-role values, particularly 
relating to the mother’s role. Taiwan couples also enjoy higher consistency 
measures. To answer whether conjugal disparity affects perceptions of marital 
relations — especially whether disparity in the background or in values makes a 
significant difference, the results generally support the expected negative relation, 
but vary depending on the context examined. Both personal and pairing factors 
are important in the account of subjective perceptions of marital relations. With 
regard to conjugal disparity, it is found that discrepancy in demographic back- 
ground seems to be more significant than value disparity. In fact, the expected 
relation between value disparity and unsatisfying marital relations only receives 
support among Taiwanese wives. The article concludes the importance of the 
conjugal unit in the study of marital relations. Future studies are suggested to 
include both objective and subjective indicators of conjugal disparity. Specifica- 
tion of different patterns in each Chinese society is encouraged. 
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The Background 


Family relations are a product of family process. Parent-child relations, 
conjugal relations and intergenerational relations are all composed of two 
or more family members. Studies targeted on one single individual are 
thus being questioned in terms of their validity as well as configuration 
(Card, 1978; Thomson and Walker, 1982; Fisher et al, 1985; Yi, 1991; 
Teachman et al., 1995). Since conjugal disparity has been documented as 
a family characteristic (Ochs and Binik, 1999; Pimentel, 2000; Chien and 
Yi, 2004), despite the empirical difficulty of gathering couple data, the 
investigation of both spouses’ responses has become a recent trend. 

It is generally agreed that among various family issues, topics pertain- 
ing to the relationship-based phenomenon are especially suitable for the 
conjugal unit of analyses. Any disagreement revealed between spouses 
implies an unspoken story and should be regarded as meaningful 
(Safilios-Rothschild, 1969). Previous studies in the West support this view. 
Recent empirical evidence in the East also indicates the importance of 
conjugal disparity. The latest findings from Taiwan point out that 
although couples tend to have high consensus on objective family charac- 
teristics (e.g. age or education), consistency on the attitudinal dimension 
(e.g. gender-role attitudes) is relatively low (Chien and Yi, 2004). Itis inter- 
esting to analyse how discrepant conjugal perspectives may affect marital 


ty. 

This article examines conjugal disparity among married couples and its 
possible effect on the perceptions of marital relations. Samples are from 
three Chinese societies: Taiwan, Shanghai and Hong Kong. Most compara- 
tive studies have emphasized a certain homogeneity among Chinese 
societies due to a similar cultural heritage, so similar family values shared 
by Chinese are thus assumed (Yi, 2001). However, different political 
systems have prevailed for the last five decades and may result in signifi- 
cant sociocultural responses in the family. It is therefore important to 
explore patterns of marital relations and marital values among Chinese 
families in different societies. In addition, to compare the relative import- 
ance of personal vs conjugal disparity in the account of marital relations 
allows us to document the potential contribution of using conjugal data 
in family studies. Comparisons between different Chinese societies are 
expected to show specific contextual effects. 


Chinese Marital Relations 


Perhaps the most noteworthy characteristics of the Chinese family system 
is the dominance of the parent-child axis over the conjugal axis (Hsu, 
1949; Yang, 1997). Recent research in mainland China, Hong Kong and 
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Taiwan indicates the continuing importance of parent-child relations in 
the contemporary Chinese family (Yi, 1994, 1998; Xu and Ye, 1999b). 
Nevertheless, a changing trend divergent from the traditional pattern is 
also documented. Take Taiwan for example. The well-being of the family 
is clearly held above that of the individual; but within the overwhelming 
endorsement of the family priority, the parent-child vs conjugal import- 
ance is roughly equivalent (Yi, 1998). This interesting finding implies a 
western influence in the marital relations of contemporary Chinese 

Studies of Chinese marital relations are mostly from the counselling 
perspective. There has been relatively little academic research published 
on the subject (Yi and Lu, 1996; Shek, 1996a, 1996b; Xu, 1997). Although 
each Chinese society may have its preferred indicators of marital quality, 
and measurement variation does exist between different studies, reports 
on marital relations have actually been quite systematic and have shown 
strong positive evaluation. Xu reports the subjective marital happiness 
scores of 800 Shanghai couples with an average husband’s score of 5.77 
and wife’s score of 5.65 (Xu, 1997). A study of 400 married people in Hong 
Kong shows high marital satisfaction (24 percent very satisfied, 44 percent 
satisfied, 24 percent neither satisfied nor dissatisfied and 7.6 percent either 
dissatisfied or very dissatisfied) (Xu, 1997). Similar results are found in 
Taiwan. Using the Taiwan Social Change Survey, Wu and Yi analyse 1667 
married subjects and find that as high as 92 percent of married individuals 
give a positive evaluation of their own marriage (Wu and Yi, 2003). 

Regarding factors accounting for good marital quality or marital 
relations, studies from various Chinese societies reveal substantial 
commonalities. If we focus on reports after the 1990s, sex-role attitudes, 
premarital bonds, years of marriage or family life cycle, as well as conjugal 
homogeneity are all consistently significant in explaining marital satis- 
faction (Yi, 1991; Xu, 1997; Chou, 2001). It is evident that the findings are 
similar to the western pattern. Nevertheless, it is also clear that different 
factors have been considered in studying Chinese couples’ marital adjust- 
ment. Specifically, traditional family values and conventional marital 
practice play important roles in the process. 

Previous studies show that financial support of elderly parents is found 
to be negatively associated with marital relations among Shanghai 
couples (Xu, 1997). In other words, the cultural tradition exercised in the 
Chinese family system tends to produce a negative effect on the marital 
quality of the younger generation. Reports from Taiwan provide more 
sophisticated findings. Besides differences in personal background and 
conjugal relations, factors other than the couple (such as other relatives’ 
attitudes) are examined (Isai and Hu, 2001). Relative to marital homo- 
geneity or mating types, traditional family values such as having a stable 
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family life and the children's educational achievement are found to be 
more important in explaining marital satisfaction (Yi and Hsung, 1994). 
Marital quality appears to be a product of factors beyond the couples 
themselves. A recent survey indicates that social support from relatives 
as well as community interaction are shown to affect marital satisfaction 
significantly (Wu and Yi, 2003). External systems, especially kin and 
community, are important factors in the account of marital quality. 

The aforementioned findings actually reinforce the fact that the typical 
Chinese marriage is not confined by personal considerations only. Family 
values, especially regarding parent-child and kin, are repeatedly shown 
to be significant in the subjective evaluation of marital relations among 
Chinese couples. Among a few relevant studies, values pertaining to 
marital roles are found to be changing in Taiwan (Tsai and Yi, 1997). 
Similar evaluations of marital priority are shown to increase marital satis- 
faction (Chou, 2001). However, previous studies have focused on values 
that individuals hold. No effort has been made to investigate the possible 
consequence of conjugal disparity. It is therefore important to investigate 
how family values, particularly value consistency or disparity between 
spouses, affect conjugal relations. 


A Brlef Review of Marital Relations 


Significant Factors Affecting Marital Relations 

Perhaps the most studied subject of marital relations is marital satisfaction 
or marital quality. One can easily observe that marital satisfaction and 
marital adjustment are often used interchangeably to reflect marital 
quality. Marital satisfaction is usually regarded as a subjective evaluation 
of conjugal relations. Marital adjustment may be viewed as the overall 
evaluation of marital relations or of marital quality (Glenn, 1990; Yi, 1991). 
This article aims at couples’ relationships as the dependent variable. It is 
not restricted to one single definition and uses marital relations to repre- 
sent relevant aspects of the quality of the marital relationship between 


spouses. 

Most studies attempt to find the significant factors that explain vari- 
ation in marital satisfaction. Sihce marital satisfaction involves both indi- 
vidual and social psychological responses, micro and macro contexts need 
to be considered in the research framework. As expected, the majority 
focuses on micro explanation. Significant factors accounting for marital 
relations may be categorized into three groups: personal characteristics 
(Fower and Olson, 1993; Mauno and Kinnunen, 1999), conjugal pairing 
(Booth et al, 1995; Crawford et al, 2002; Myers and Booth, 1999; 
Schneewind and Gerhard, 2002; van Yperen and Buunk, 1990) and family 
situations. 
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Conjugal pairing factors usually examine the compatibility between 
spouses (e.g. age, religion, education) as well as relationship properties 
generated from conjugal interactions (e.g. power, conflict, fairness) 
Johnson and Booth, 1998; Gottman and Krokoff, 1989; Heavey et al., 1995; 
Kurdek, 1995). Most studies support the conclusion that compatible 
couples have better relationships (Ruvolo and Veroff, 1997). On the other 
hand, perception of poor interaction, such as unfairness in the distribution 
of household work or poor communication style, lowers marital satis- 
faction (Grote and Clark, 2001; Krokoff, 1990). 

With regard to the family situation, the basic argument is that the 
subjective evaluation of marital quality fluctuates according to the 
development of family life stage and family events (Moss et al., 1986; 
Crohan, 1996; Ahmad and Najam, 1998). The U-curve theory of marital 
quality along various family life stages is a clear example. Another 
important factor explaining marital relations is children or the number of 
children. This has been shown to potentially contribute to both family 
stability and possible conflict (Waite et al., 1985; Hackel and Ruble, 1992; 
Ruble et al., 1988). 

The most noteworthy recent development in marital satisfaction 
research is perhaps the potential influence of personal values or attitudes, 
especially the effect of gender-role attitudes (Bradbury et al., 1995). It has 
been documented that egalitarian or modern gender-role attitudes of the 
husband contribute to higher marital satisfaction (Amato and Booth, 1995; 
Lye and Biblarz, 1993; Gove et al., 1990). However, inconsistent findings 
have been reported regarding females” gender-role attitudes. One persua- 
sive argument states that females with modern gender attitudes are more 
likely to feel dissatisfied towards the division of labour at home, thus 
tending to less marital satisfaction (Amato and Rogers, 1999). It is inter- 
esting to examine the relative importance of the husband's vs wife's 
gender-role attitude in a Chinese context. 

It is evident that within the micro context, conjugal interactive factors 
are relatively underanalysed. Among the few conjugal pairing studies, 
most focus on conjugal similarity in terms of demographic background, 
instead of in values or in role comparability. Since conjugal similarity 
seems to produce lower conflict and better marital relations (Spanier, 
1976), it is meaningful to explore further the potential contribution of 
conjugal pairing in the value aspect for this subject. 

With regard to the macro context, an obvious shortcoming is the lack of 
social explanations for marital relations beyond the marriage itself. The 
lower levels of marital satisfaction revealed by younger cohorts may be 
attributed to female status change at the societal level (Holahan, 1984; 
Burgess, 1998). The pattern cannot be explained by personal traits. 
Moreover, disparity in sociocultural background and its possible negative 
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effect on marital quality are emphasized. Research on intercultural 
marriages points out that even with similar religious beliefs and marital 
values, these couples (especially wives) still report less satisfying marital 
relations than those with the same cultural background (Fu et al, 2003). 
The subjective perception of marriage is clearly a product of conjugal inter- 
action as well as of the greater sociocultural structure surrounding it. 

Therefore, to understand the Chinese marital relationship, which is 
embedded within the context of traditional values, it is imperative to 
examine its dynamics taking both micro and macro factors into consider- 
ation. Purthermore, comparison of three Chinese societies that share a 
similar family culture, but vary in political system, can enhance our 
understanding of the generalizability of the conjugal pair as a unit of 
study in the contemporary Chinese family. 


Marttal Values and Marital Relations: Possible Conjugal 

Disparity Effect? 

Marital values encompass a wide range of concepts. Among them, 
gender-role attitudes perhaps receive the most attention. Gender-role atti- 
tudes generally denote one’s values towards gendered division of labour 
and have been shown to have changed rapidly over recent decades, with 
females having more modern or egalitarian gender-role attitudes than 
males (Mason et al., 1976; Thornton, 1990; Yi, 1991, 1997). As stated before, 
studies usually focus on how gender-role values influence the perceived 
quality of one’s marriage. However, less effort is made to investigate how 
value differences between spouses affect their marital relations. It is true 
that similar values are important in attracting a potential spouse (Caspi 
and Herbener, 1993; Yamaguchi and Kandel, 1997) as well as in produc- 
ing better marital relations (Sternberg and Hojjat, 1997; Deal et al., 1992). 
But much less is known in terms of how value disparity between a couple 
may affect their perception of marital quality. 

A previous study of 1778 Chinese couples in Beijing found that gender 
value disparity affects couples’ marital relations (Pimentel, 2000). Specifi- 
cally, wives with more modern gender-role values than husbands report 
lower marital intimacy, while their husbands also reveal less marital 
harmony (Pimentel, 2000). Glenn (1990) provides supportive evidence 
with regard to conjugal similarity. It is shown that for couples both having 
traditional gender-role values, since there is consensus regarding the role 
performance at home, less negotiation is needed, less conflict occurs and 
consequently, higher marital satisfaction is reported. 

Another concept to be examined is conjugal priorities. For a patriarchal 
society like Taiwan, it has been documented that two axes of the marital 
concept operate at the same time (Yi, 1998). Specifically, (1) the importance 
of family dominates over that of the individual, a characteristic not 
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surprising in a collective society; and (2) the horizontal conjugal priority 
vs the vertical parent-child priority appeared to be equivalent, an emerging 
trend deviating from the traditional family value system (Hsu, 1949). It will 
be interesting to delineate possible conjugal disparity regarding the 
conjugal vs parent-child priority among contemporary Chinese couples. 
Compared with demographic variables, marital values are studied far 
less in terms of possible effects on marital relations, and conjugal disparity 
regarding marital values even less so. It is thereforé important to find out 


more about the possible influence of specific conjugal value disparity on 
marital relations. This is exactly the purpose of the following analysis. 


Data and Variables 


Data 

Data are taken from the Economic Development and Females’ Family 
Status in Chinese Societies study. Three corresponding datasets are used, 
with 516, 500 and 139 conjugal pairs from Taiwan, Shanghai and Hong 
Kong respectively. The baseline study was conducted in Taiwan in 1995. 
A similar research framework was applied to create replicate surveys in 
Shanghai (1999) and Hong Kong (2002). The three surveys share similar 
sampling methods, with stratified random sampling of married couples 
aged 20—64 from the national household registry. Husbands and wives 
are interviewed separately in each study with the same questionnaires. 


Variables 

Marital Relations. This dependent variable is presumed to reflect 
conjugal relations in general. A direct question regarding satisfaction 
towards overall marital life is used for the Shanghai sample. Indicators 
derived from the marital adjustment process are used for the Taiwan 
sample (satisfaction with major family decision-making patterns) and for 
the Hong Kong sample (satisfaction with conflict management patterns 
over major family decisions). Due to the high concentration of positive 
responses, consistent with previous reports (Glenn, 1990; Xu and Ye, 
1999a; Wu and Yi, 2003), answers are grouped into ‘very satisfied”, ‘satis- 
fied’ and ‘dissatisfied’ categories. For Hong Kong, because of the empiri- 
cal difficulty in conducting face-to-face interviews, a smaller sample size 
was achieved and is distinguished into ‘satisfied’ vs ‘dissatisfied’ only. 


Marital Values: Construction of the Index. Two components of marital 
values are focused on: conjugal priority and gender-role values. Conjugal 
priority comprises two items: ‘In a family, husband—wife relations are 
more important than parent-child relations’ and ‘In a family, one should 
put the needs of the spouse first, the needs of children second.’ Scores of 
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five ordinal responses for each item are added. A higher score indicates 
agreement with spousal priority or a non-traditional marital value. The 
reliability measure shows that the Taiwan sample has high results (wife 
.62, husband .72), Shanghai follows (.43 and .41) and Hong Kong is quite 
low (.20 and .19). 

Gender-role values are constructed by similar questions asked in three 
surveys. Items pertaining to traditional gender division at home as well 
as to the conflict between family and work roles are fundamental 
constituents. Typical items include: “The husband's responsibility is to 
earn money, while the wife's responsibility is to take care of the family”; 
“Most of the important decisions at home should be made by men”; Tf the 
family income is enough, a wife should not take outside employment’; 
‘A preschool child is likely to suffer if the mother is employed’; ‘Tf there 
is conflict between work and family, females should give up work’. For 
the Taiwan study, two more items are added: ‘Within a household, some 
work is men’s and some work is women’s; they shouldn’t interfere with 
each other’s work’ and ‘Whether a married woman should work depends 
on her parents-in-law or her husband’s decision’. Adding five ordinal 
answers, higher scores indicate more modern gender-role values. The 
reliability is between 58 and .75 (Taiwan: .64 and .61; Shanghai: 58 and 
59; Hong Kong: .75 and .74). 

For our purpose, two levels of measurement are used for marital values. 
Besides the individual value mentioned above, we also construct the 
conjugal value disparity, to denote different gender-role values expressed 
between spouses. Answers are first categorized into ‘agree’, ‘disagree’ and 
‘no opinion’. If a husband replies with the same answer as his wife or if 
one spouse indicates ‘agree’ while the other says ‘no opinion’ (no conflict 
occurs), a score of 0 is assigned. The ultimate score ranges from 0 to 6, 
with higher scores meaning greater disparity between spouses. 


Other Variables. Since this article focuses on conjugal pair data, conjugal 
differences in age (wife older, same age, younger), in education (three 
categories), in rural/urban background and in ethnic background (same or 
different) are analysed. In addition, mating patterns (introduced by others 
vs self-determined) have been proposed to be an important factor in subse- 
quent marital relations (Yi and Hsung, 1994), and are included in order to 
explore possible effects on a couple's evaluation of their marital relations. 


Samples 
Age and education of both members of the couple as well as conjugal 
differences in age, in education, in rural /urban and in ethnic background 
are listed in Table 1. Mating patterns and wife's work status are also 
presented. 
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Table 1 Demographic Background of Samples: Individual and Conjugal Pairs 
Taiwan Shanghai Hong Kong 


Individual 
Wife's age 44.0 44.8 45.6 
Husband's age 47.7 473 50.2 
Wife's educational yrs. 8.0 93 8.7 
Husband's edu. yrs. 9.6 10.4 8.9 
Wife's work 
Housewife 42.6 29.4 56.8 
Employed 57.4 70.6 43.2 
Conjugal pairs 
Âge pairing 
Wife > husband 64 13.0 10.1 
Wife = husband 9.9 14.8 8.6 
Wife < husband 83.7 722 813 
Educational pairing 
Wife > husband 128 172 129 
Wife = husband 39.5 45.4 51.8 
Wife < husband 47.7 37.4 35.3 
Ethnic pairing 
Same 762 84.0 69.84 
Different 23.8 16.0 30.2 
Rural/urban pairing 
Same 58.7 85.4 61.9 
Different 413 146 38.1 
Mating patterns 
Self 31.6 30.8 50.4 
Introduced by others 68.4 692 49.6 
* Indicated by dialect used. 


As can be seen, wives in the three samples average around age 45, 
husbands tend to be older, with the Hong Kong samples being older and 
having a wider age gap (4.6 years). Wife's education ranks as follows: for 
Shanghai (9.3 years), Hong Kong (8.7 years) and Taiwan (8.0 years); while 
husband's Shanghai (10.4 years), Taiwan (9.6 years) and Hong Kong (8.9 
years). Interestingly, the mating gradient is more prominent for age 
comparison in that husbands tend to be older than wives (from 72 percent 
to 84 percent). Educational homogamy is evident among Hong Kong (52 
percent) and Shanghai (45 percent) couples, but less so for Taiwan couples 
(39.5 percent). Instead, Taiwan samples reveal a greater mating gradient 
phenomenon in education (48 percent vs 37 percent for Shanghai and 35 
percent and Hong Kong). Ethnic background tends towards similar (from 
70 percent to 84 percent), with Shanghai couples having the highest 
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homogamy. Rural/urban background varies from 85 percent to 62 percent 
and 59 percent (Shanghaï, Hong Kong, Taiwan respectively) in terms of 
similarity. For mating patterns, both Taiwan and Shanghai couples report 
a higher percentage of being introduced (69 percent) while Hong Kong 
couples split even. As expected, 71 percent of Shanghai wives are 
employed, vs 57 percent and 43 percent of their counterparts in Taiwan 
and Hong Kong. 


Results 


Marttal Relations 

Table 2 shows that most Chinese couples, consistent with reports from 
the West, feel positively towards their marital relations (an average of 91+ 
percent for Taiwan and Shanghai couples and 70 percent for Hong Kong 
couples). In general, husbands tend to have higher evaluation than wives. 
Shanghai couples report the highest satisfaction levels among all Taiwan 
couples are relatively more reserved, in that fewer than 20 percent of 
couples reveal ‘very satisfied”, compared to 36 percent and 30 percent of 
their counterparts in Shanghai and Hong Kong. 


Table 2 Marital Relations of Taiwan, Shanghai and Hong Kong Couples 


Area Indicator of marital relations Wife Husband 
Taiwan Satisfaction with major 
decision-making patterns 
Very satisfied 192 192 
Satisfied 69.5 74.4 
Diseatisfied 10.3 6.4 
Very dissatisfied 1.0 0.0 
Shanghai Marital satisfaction 
Very satisfied 29.0 35.6 
Satisfied 63.0 62.0 
Dissatisfied 48 0.8 
Very dissatisfied 12 0.4 
Hard to say 20 12 
Hong Kong Satisfaction with conflict 
management 
Very satisfied 232 29.9 
Satisfied 40.6 45.5 
Neither satisfied nor dissatisfied 29.7 19.4 
Dissatisfied 5.1 45 
Very dissatisfied 14 0.7 
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Conjugal Consistency on Marital Relations 
Although similar response patterns between spouses at the aggregate 
level are indicated, it is interesting to investigate whether consistency of 
perception actually exists among individual pairs. In order to derive a 
direct comparison of the consistency vs disparity between husband and 
wife, a consistency measurement with a kappa statistical method is used 
(Cohen, 1960). This is because the traditional correlation method can only 
reflect the covariance rather than consistency (Thomson and Walker, 1982; 
Fisher et al., 1985). Previous efforts have tried to calculate the percentage 
of couples who have consistent answers out of all conjugal pairs (Yi et aL, 
1992, 1995). But the results may be due to the uneven marginal distri- 
bution. Hence, Cohen’s kappa is considered an improvement because it 
accounts for the real proportion of conjugal consistency after removing 
the chance effect (Cohen, 1960). 

In other words, a kappa score allows researchers to compare the relative 
consistency between spouses with a more quantified measurement. The 
formula is: 


k = (Oa-Ea)/(N-Ea) 


where Oa is the number of observed conjugal pairs with consistent 
answers, Ea is the expected value of consistent pairs from marginal distri- 
bution and N the number of all conjugal pairs 

It should be noted that the kappa value has two shortcomings. It may 
happen that a high consistency percentage does not result in a high kappa 
value, thus introducing a certain degree of confusion in the interpretation. 
Second, the kappa value only indicates the consistency, not the direction 
of couples’ reports (Ochs and Binik, 1999). For the latter problem, other 
relevant variables will be incorporated in the following analysis in order 
to derive clearer comparisons among consistent vs disparate couples. 

Table 3 lists two types of consistency measures. The conventional calcu- 
lation of counting the percentage of conjugal consistency regarding same 
responses towards marital relations allows us to compare the overall 
response pattern among couples. Two different indicators are constructed: 
one distinguishes couples into basic types of ‘satisfied’ vs ‘dissatisfied’; 
the other further differentiates the satisfied group into ‘very satisfied’ vs 
‘satisfied’.! The results allow us to compare different patterns generated 
from the direction of evaluation vs from the strength of evaluation. 
Specifically, when the relative strength of answers is taken into account, 
Taiwan couples have higher consistency patterns in that 71.5 percent of 
couples report the same answers. Hong Kong couples closely follow with 
69.3 percent consistent evaluation. Shanghai couples turn out to have the 
lowest consistency pattern with 62.9 percent reporting the same answers. 
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Table3 The Conjugal Consistency of Marital Relations among Tarwan, Shanghai and 


Hong Kong Couples 
Taiwan Shanghai Hong Kong 
Satisfied with marital relations 89.4 921 71.6 
(2 types) (+) 
Satisfied with marital relations 715 62.9 69.3 
(3 types) (+) 
Kappa value of marital satisfaction 354 278 336 


Results of the kappa value point out an identical pattern in terms of 
the relative ranking of the three societies. Taïwan couples have the highest 
consistency measure, followed by Hong Kong couples and lastly, by 
Shanghai couples. But the range of scores from .354 to .278 indicates that 
all three samples actually fall into the lower consistency category, accord- 
ing to Landis and Koch (1977). In other words, the result from the kappa 
consistency measure does not support a similar response pattern among 
our samples. This implies that although the conventional percentage of 
answers may appear relatively consistent, Chinese couples actually hold 
quite different evaluations of their marital relations when examined by 
individual pairs. 


Marital Values: Conjugal Priority and Gender-Role Values 

From the wives’ reports (Table 4), it appears that conjugal priority has not 
become the dominant value among Chinese samples, in that a substan- 
tial proportion disagrees with placing the spousal relationship above the 
parent-child relation, and the majority disagrees with putting spousal 
needs ahead of children’s. Conjugal priority is regarded as a western 
concept, and Taiwanese wives reveal more traditional values than their 
counterparts because more than half do not endorse the concept of 
conjugal priority. 

The results on gender-role values indicate that among wives, Shanghai 
women express the most non-traditional values, in that only 13-35 percent 
endorse the traditional gender division of labour at home (Table 4). In 
contrast with Taiwan and Hong Kong, the gap is actually quite substan- 
tiaL Hong Kong wives, on the other hand, exhibit the most traditional 
gender values as indicated by the relatively higher percentage of support, 
especially regarding the maternal role (e.g. 62 percent agree that preschool 
children will suffer if mothers are employed). However, in terms of 
conjugal power, it is the Taiwanese wife who expresses the most 
traditional values towards the male role (e.g. 49.4 percent indicate that 
most important family decisions should be made by men). 
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Table 4 Wife's Marital Values among Taiwan, Shanghai and Hong Kong Samples: 
Conjugal Priority and Gender-Role Values (agree %) 

Conjugal priority 

The spousal relation is more important 43.4 66.0 53.7 
than parent-child relations in a family 

Spousal needs should be placed above 26.6 344 32.6 
children's needs in a family 

Gender-role values 

Husband's responsibility is to make 51.6 34.6 53.2 
money and wife's is to take care of 
the family 

Preschool child is likely to suffer if the 51.0 16.0 62.4 
mother is employed 

Most important decisions at home 49.4 35.0 28.8 
should be made by men 

If the family economy is adequate, the 32.0 - 36.6 
wife should not take outside 
employment 

If there is a conflict between work and - 12.8 53.0 
family, women should give up work 

Family life will be adversely affected - 512 58.3 
if wife works full-time 

Some work at home is men’s, some is 26.6 _ _ 
women's and they should not 
interfere with each other 

Whether a woman should work after 37.8 = = 
marriage depends on her parents-in-law 
or her husband 





As to the husbands’ reports (Table 5), similar patterns are found. 
Taiwanese husbands are less likely than Shanghai and Hong Kong 
samples to support the conjugal priority value. Although husbands are 
more likely than wives to indicate a favourable attitude towards conjugal 
priority in the family, the vertical parent-child relationship evidently 
remains the major family value, especially for Taiwan couples. Shanghai 
husbands, similar to their wives, tend to favour less the traditional gender 
division of labour at home (21-37 percent on the relevant items). Hong 
Kong husbands, also resembling their wives, reveal a greater concern 
towards the possible effects of a wife's employment on children and on 
the family. They indicate a generally traditional value regarding a wife's 
maternal role. As for Taiwan husbands, again identical with the wives 
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Table5 Husband's Marital Values among Taiwan, Shanghai and Hong Kong Samples: 
Conjugal Priority and Gender-Role Values (agree %) 
Conjugal priority 
The spousal relation is more important 49.0 67.5 68.8 
than parent-child relations in a family 


Spousal needs should be placed above 34.1 47.0 43.4 
children's needs in a family 


Gender-role values 

Husband's responsibility is to make 54.5 33.3 64.7 
money and wife's is to take care of 
the family 

Preschool child is likely to suffer if the 56.8 20.8 60.4 
mother is employed 

Most important decisions at home should 473 37.6 30.4 
be made by men 

Tf the family economy is adequate, the 455 - 49.6 
wife should not take outside 
employment 

¡If there is a conflict between work and ~ 265 445 
family, women should give up work 

Family life will be adversely affected - 56.2 56.1 
if wife works full-time 

Some work at home is men's, some 33.1 - - 
is women's and they should not 
interfere with each other 

Whether a woman should work after 192 _ - 
marriage depends on her parents-in-law 
or her husband 


sample, the traditional value towards marital power can be observed in 
the fact that near half (47 percent) endorse the male priority. 

In other words, comparing the three societies, the husband samples 
demonstrate similar patterns to the wives samples with regard to marital 
values. To sum up findings shown in Tables 4 and 5 on marital values: 


1. Conjugal priority and egalitarian gender-role division at home are not 
yet the dominant pattern among Chinese couples. 

2. Between husband and wife samples, consistent among the three 
societies, husbands tend to report relatively favourable attitudes 
towards conjugal priority. But at the same time, husbands are more 
likely to endorse gender-based division of labour. 
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3. The cross-society comparison indicates that Shanghai and Hong Kong 
couples have more similar values of conjugal priority, while Taiwan 
and Hong Kong couples are more similar in gender-role values. 


Overall, Shanghai couples have the most non-traditional or western 
marital values in both indices. Taiwan couples reveal the most traditional 


values on conjugal priority and Hong Kong couples on gender-role values. 


Conjugal Consistency on Marital Values 

Since this article aims to explore whether conjugal disparity has signifi- 
cant effects on marital relations, and value discrepancy is assumed to play 
a particularly important role, conjugal disparity vs consistency of marital 
values is examined first. Table 6 lists both the consistency percentage and 
the kappa value of conjugal priority and the gender-role values for our 
conjugal pairs. 

As can be seen, the consistency percentage shows above average to 
highly consistent answers between spouses in both indices (ranging from 
just below 50 percent to 78 percent). Specifically, on the conjugal priority 
index, Hong Kong couples reveal a higher consistency proportion, 
followed by Taiwan and lastly, by Shanghai couples. For the gender-role 
index, the pattern is less clear. However, if we look at three common items, 
again Hong Kong couples appear to have a relatively higher consistency 
percentage than Shanghai and Taiwan couples. 

Regarding kappa values, Table 6 presents some interesting findings. On 
the conjugal priority index, Taiwan couples reach medium 
while a lack of consistency is observed for both Shanghai and Hong Kong 
couples. This implies that in terms of the priority between spouse and 
children, Taiwan couples actually hold more consistent values. The 
priorities of Shanghai couples, and especially Hong Kong couples, are 
varied, and no meaningful consistency measure can be assigned. The 
results on gender-role values are lower but indicate similar patterns. 
Taiwan couples again reach relatively higher consistency, in that scores of 
.21-.35 are shown. In contrast, Shanghai couples are concentrated on the 
lower end of the consistency measure, while Hong Kong couples actually 
fall between a lack of consistency and lower consistency. 

It is clear that the conventional consistency percentage measure can lead 
to an overestimation of couples’ consistency. The more accurate measure 
by the kappa value shows that Taiwan couples again have a higher 
consistency in marital values as well as in marital relations. 

Factors Affecting Marital Relations: Personal vs Conjugal 
Table 7 reports Taiwan findings. As can be seen from the wives sample, 
both personal and conjugal pairing factors contribute to the variance. For 
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Table 6 The Conjugal Consistency of Marital Values among Taiwan, Shanghai and 
Hong Kong Couples 
Taiwan Shanghai Hong Kong 
% K % K % K 


The spousal relation is more 682 435 606 19 755 .120 


Spousal needs should be 669 417 489 204 784 .143 


Husband’s responsibility is 665 350 636 220 698 .280 


Preschool child is likely to 63.4 341 719 225 712 275 
suffer if the mother is 
employed 

Most important decisions at 58.9 212 6.8 232 705 .153 
home should be made by 
men 

If the family economy is 620 287 - - 66.9 117 
adequate, the wife should 
not take outside 
employment 

If there is a conflict - - 675 144 662 .117 
between work and family, 
women should give up 
work A 

Family life will be adversely - - 630 289 727 .267 
affected if wife works 
full-time 

Some work at home is men's, 67.1 268 - - - - 
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Table 7 Factors Affecting Marital Relations among Tarwan Couples 


Very satisfied / 
dissatisfied 
Wife Husband 
B B 
Individual 
Education —.064 .019 
Age —.019 .027 
Wife's work (formal employment) 
Not employed 489 .781 
Informal employment 327 —526 
Marital values 
Conjugal priority 102 051 
Gender-role values 021 —.210*** 
Conjugal pair (wife < husband) 
Age pairing 
Wife > husband —685  —681 
Wife = husband 148 117 
Educational pairing 
(wife < husband) 
Wife > husband —102 -354 
Wife = husband 360 -256 
Ethnic pairing (same) 
Different -480  —824* 
Rural/urban pairing (same) 
Different 783** 2089 
Marital value pairing 
Conjugal priority -385 -454 
Gender-role values —.200 —.109 
Mating patterns (self-determined) 
Introduced by others —.049 .810 
Family factor 
Number of children .100 —.080 
Constant 2139 —.542 
-2LL 788.913 681.713 
Pseudo R? .102 .107 
Samples 516 516 


***p < 01, “p < 05, *p < .10. 


Satisfied / 
dissatisfied 
Wife Husband 
B B 
—103* —043 
—.022 .009 
509 364 
—287 954" 
109 .032 
—.032 176 
458 — 536 
743 —361 
—266 — 384 
.613* —460 
-550* —618*** 
333 1.346* 
—.161 —.215 
—179*  —.124 
.004 -830 
.064 -.199 
2.995* 3.390" 


788.913 681.713 


.102 
516 


.107 
516 


the ‘very satisfied’ vs ‘dissatisfied’ comparison, wives who endorse the 
value of conjugal priority and who grew up in a different background 
from their husbands’ are more likely to report satisfaction with marital 
relations. For the ‘satisfied’ vs ‘dissatisfied’ group, a more modern 
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conjugal priority concept again leads to wives’ positive reports. In 
addition, the greater the difference of gender-role values between spouses, 
the more likely is the report of dissatisfying relations. Different ethnic 
background between spouses also results in a negative report. In terms 
of education, it is interesting to note that wives with a higher education 
tend to report dissatisfying relations, but equal education between 
spouses (in contrast with the husband having a higher education) 
contributes to the report of satisfaction. It appears that both a wife’s own 
marital values as well as the value disparity between a couple contribute 
to the expected effect on marital relations. 

The results for Taiwan husbands (Table 7) echoes the wives sample in 
that both personal and conjugal factors are significant. But husbands with 
more egalitarian gender-role values are likely to report dissatisfying 
relations. If a wife has informal employment (compared with formal 
employment), the husband is more likely to reveal negative marital 
relations too. For pairing concerns, disparity in ethnic background has a 
significant effect on dissatisfying relations. But different rural/urban 
background between spouses again produces a positive effect. Whether 
this is due to a particular combination between the husband’s and wife’s 
background requires further analysis. It should be noted that marital 
values produce opposing effects on Taiwanese couples’ marital relations, 
with wives benefiting from having non-traditional values. 

ing Shanghai couples, the wives sample (Table 8) reveals the 
clear importance of personal factors more than pairing factors. Consist- 
ent with the hypotheses, a wife with more education tends to report satis- 
fying marital relations, and a wife with no employment (in contrast with 
the employed group) is likely to indicate negative relations with the 
husband. However, contrary to the expectation, more modern gender-role 
values of wives produce dissatisfying relations. For the pairing factors, if 
a traditional mating pattern (ie. introduced by others) exists between 
spouses, a dissatisfying relationship is more likely to be reported. Inter- 
estingly, the increase in the number of children leads to a positive evalu- 
ation of their marital relations among Shanghai wives. Under the 
dominant one-child policy, more than one child apparently brings a 
positive effect to marital relations for wives. As to the husbands sample 
(Table 8), the endorsement of conjugal priority has a significant negative 
effect on marital relations. The traditional mating pattern significantly 
leads to a negative report, just as in the wife sample. Age homogamy 
(compared with husbands being older) contributes to satisfying relations. 
Unexpectedly, having modern marital values (Le. egalitarian gender-role 
value for wives and conjugal priority for husbands) results in negative 
evaluations of marital relations among Shanghai couples, while value 
disparity between couples does not reach statistical significance. 
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Table 8 Factors Affecting Marital Relations among Shanghai Couples 


Very satisfied / Satisfied / 
dissatisfied dissatisfied 
Wife Husband Wife 
B B B 
Individual 
Education 157 .051 118 
Age -.019 —.003 -.009 
Wife’s work (employed) —.743* 
Not employed —886** —.159 .049 
Marital values —.088* 
Conjugal priority .131 -.106"* 
Gender-role values —171<* .060 
Conjugal pair (wife < husband) 
Age pairing 
Wife > husband 615 284 238 
Wife = husband 182 613* 059 
Educational pairing (wife < husband) 
Wife > husband —428 507 126 
Wife = husband 344 303 -242 
Ethnic pairing (same) 
Different 239 —.223 152 
Rural/urban pairing (same) 
Different —914 —.114 —759 
Marital value pairing 
Conjugal priority -391 —.145 --380 
Gender-role values —.032 -.018 -.156 
Mating patterns (self-determined) 
Introduced by others -1.170** —.609*** 503 
Family factor 
Number of children .680* —.010 613* 
Constant 3.345 -1.224 2621 
-2LL 802.232 615.279 802.232 
Pseudo R? (predicted % correct) 095 65.7% 095 
Samples 500 500 500 


“ap < 01, **p < 05, *p < .10. 


The findings for Hong Kong couples exhibit different patterns. For the 
wives sample (Table 9), none of the explanatory factors reach statistical 
significance, although the model is significant. For the husbands sample, 
both personal and pairing factors are important. Consistent with the 
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Table 9 Factors Affecting Marital Relations among Hong Kong Couples 


Very satisfied / 
dissatisfled 
Wife Husband 
B B 
Individual 

Education .059 .089* 

Age ~.002 006 
Wife’s work (employed) 

Not employed -234 —435 
Marital values 

Conjugal priority ~.038 -297* 

Gender-role values 027 .046 
Conjugal pair (wife < husband) 

pairing 

Wife > husband -330 -1.098 

Wife = husband 385 -1.655** 
Education pairing (wife < husband) 

Wife > husband -.778 —.473 

Wife = husband —.189 213 
Ethnic pairing (same) 

Different 664 —1.005* 
Rural/urban pairing (same) 

Different —.429 385 
Marital value pairing 

Conjugal priority 129 342 

Gender-role values .078 -172 
Mating patterns (by self) 

Introduced by others 396 515 
Constant -271 1.917 
-2LL 170.151 131.314 
Predicted percent correct 63.2% 75.4% 
Samples 139 139 


***p < OL **p < .05, *p < .10. 


expectation, a husband with more education is more likely to provide a 
positive answer towards marital relations, and disparity in ethnic back- 
ground results in a “dissatisfied” report. On the other hand, a husband 
who agrees with the conjugal priority value tends to report negative 
evaluations of his marital relations. Age homogamy, in contrast with 
husbands being older, is also associated with negative relations. In other 
words, for Hong Kong couples, the model explains the husband's sample 
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better. But having non-traditional marital values does not contribute to 
one's marital relations. 


Concluslon 


One of the most controversial issues in family studies is the unit of 
analysis. Conjugal pairs often report different answers towards attitudi- 
nal or value questions, and it is thus considered necessary to include both 
spouses in studying family relations and family processes (Safilios- 
Rothschild, 1969; Pimentel, 2000; Chien and Yi, 2004). Since conjugal pair 
data are particularly suitable for relationship-oriented subjects, marital 
relations are selected as the focus of study. Specifically, this article 
examines marital relations by comparing personal vs conjugal pair factors 
in the account of respondents’ subjective evaluation. 

Data are taken from a series of studies conducted in Taiwan, Shanghai 
and Hong Kong. Corresponding datasets with couples’ information allow 
us to compare personal factors of husband or wife alone in contrast with 
a possible conjugal disparity effect. Besides various demographic vari- 
ables in personal and in conjugal pairs, marital values are also examined 
at the personal and conjugal disparity levels. 

Findings indicate that Chinese couples are characterized by a positive 
subjective evaluation of marital relations. Husbands tend to report greater 
satisfaction than wives, just as everywhere in the world. Although couples 
reveal high consistency on the aggregate level, further analyses using 
conjugal pair data indicate that a substantial amount of inconsistency 
existed between our samples. Taiwan couples are more consistent than 
their counterparts. This implies that when individual conjugal pairs are 
concerned, Taiwan couples actually report more consistent answers on 
marital relations. 

Marital values are examined in the context of traditional conjugal values 
in Chinese family culture. The two indices used are conjugal priority and 
gender-role values. Results of marital values point out that husbands in 
general endorse the more modern value of conjugal priority, but favour 
the more traditional gender-role concept at the same time. The cross- 
society comparison shows that Shanghai couples have the more modern 
values in both indices. Taiwan couples reveal the most traditional pattern 
of conjugal priority, in that fewer respondents support the spousal priority 
over that of the children. Hong Kong couples, instead, appear to have 
more traditional gender-role values, especially relating to the mother's 
role. The conjugal disparity / consistency measure of marital values shows 
that Taiwan couples again have a higher consistency score in both indices. 
It is clear that value disparity exists among Chinese couples. Although 
most couples have consistent answers towards half of all items asked 
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(unreported analyses), it is also clear that discrepancy of values may not 
naturally result in consensus between couples. 

To answer whether conjugal disparity affects marital relations — especi- 
ally whether disparity in one's background or in values makes a signifi- 
cant difference — the results generally support the hypotheses, but vary 
depending on the context examined. Specifically, the marital relationship 
of Chinese couples results from both personal and pairing factors. Objec- 
tive demographic background, in contrast with subjective marital values 
expressed, appears to be equally important at the individual level, but is 
more salient at the pairing level. To focus on the values, perhaps the most 
important finding is that the marital values that respondents revealed are 
significant for all our samples in the account of marital relations. But 
conjugal priority vs gender-role concept has different effects among differ- 
ent samples. To be specific, except for Taiwanese wives, non-traditional 
marital values contribute to negative perceived marital relations. The 
endorsement of a gender egalitarian value or of spousal priority may 
widen the gap between the ideal and reality, thus leading to a negative 
report. This is similar to western findings (Amato and Rogers, 1999). The 
expected relation between value disparity and poorer marital relations 
between couples only receives support among Taiwanese wives. 

In short, this article utilizes conjugal pair data among three Chinese 
societies and explores the possible effect of conjugal disparity on the 
marital relations reported. Since attitudes towards gender roles reflect 
both traditional family values and conventional family practice, it is thus 
a suitable indicator to compare the possible disparity existent between 
couples. Our findings document the importance of taking into account 
conjugal disparity factors in the study of marital relations. Also, different 
factors are significant for the Taiwan, Shanghai and Hong Kong samples, 
indicating that each Chinese society has its unique context that facilitates 
certain factors to produce important effects. Further specification in this 
respect is encouraged. 


Note 
1. Due to the different construction of response categories, Hong Kong samples 
are categorized into three types (‘satisfied’, ‘neither satisfied nor dissatisfied’, 
“dissatisfied”) and four types (Le. separating the satisfied group into ‘very 
satisfied’ and “satisfied”) in the analysis. 
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abstract: This article investigates the care support pattern of the middle-aged 
sandwich generation towards their elderly parents. Unlike most western reports, 
Hong Kong adult sons reveal an active participation in the actual behaviour of 
care of their elderty parents, especially in financial and emotional support — not 
much less than their female sibling counterparts. This article further compares the 
perception of care responsibility from the receiver’s vs the gtver’s perspective. 
The results show consistent findings between values towards elderly care and 
actual care behaviours received from the parents’ side, in which the sons are 
expected and are acting as the major caregiver, much more so than the daughters. 
However, inconsistent results are found regarding the major responsibility 
towards various family members between the two generations. Adult children 
tend to take their own children (or the third generation) as the top priority of their 
family responsibilities, while elderly parents come in second and their own spouse 
comes third. The pattern of elderly support in Hong Kong is argued to be a 
product of patriarchal norms within a changing gendered societal context. The 
author contends that the pattern can be explained by the interaction of blood 
relations with a gendered division of labour. 


keywords: caregiver + Hong Kong + sandwich generation + son 


Background 


Population ageing is a global phenomenon, it causes eastern societies to 
turn to the state to provide more care for the elderly, while western 
societies are increasingly recognizing the important role of family care 
(Bengtson et al, 1990; United Nations, 1996; Liu and Kendig, 2000). The 
growth of the ageing population is progressing at a much faster rate in 
Hong Kong than in western countries (Chi, 1999). 

According to the Report of the Task Force on Population Policy (Hong Kong 
SAR Government, 2003), the growth rate of the Hong Kong population 
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declined from an average annual rate of 5.3 percent in 1951-6, to 0.9 
percent in 1996-2001. It is estimated that by 2031 a quarter of the popu- 
lation in Hong Kong will be over the age of 65. There will be a particu- 
larly large increase of the “older” elderly population, with a projected 
tripling of those aged 85 or over, rising from the current 67,200 to 209,000 
by 2031. Table 1 shows the ageing trend of the Hong Kong population. 

The 2001 Population Census of Hong Kong indicates that the elderly 
as a group in Hong Kong are relatively poorer than the other age groups 
(Census and Statistics Department, 2001). The lower fertility rate and 
longer life expectancy in Hong Kong have a great impact on family struc- 
ture and elderly care. The nuclearized family structure creates a shortage 
of labour power within the household for routine family life tasks, and, 
in turn, a shortage of caregivers to provide care to family members. 

Since the major caregiving role of the elderly is still dependent on the 
family, who provides care to the elderly is a critical issue. The adult 
children are the so-called sandwich generation of the three-generation 
family, and are those who take most responsibility for elderly care. 
Nowadays, sandwich generation caregivers need to provide more care to 
parents over much longer periods of time. At the same time, they need 
to provide sufficient care to their own children. How to balance the three 
generations’ needs makes this middle generation feel very tightly sand- 
wiched indeed. 

This article investigates the care support pattern of the middle-aged 
sandwich generation to their elderly parents in Hong Kong, especially 
how adult sons play their caregiving role towards their elderly parents. 


Definition of the Sandwich Generation 

The sandwich generation has been defined by some authors as those sand- 
wiched between ageing parents who need care and their own children 
who also need care or help at the same time (Morgan and Kunkel, 1998; 
Spillman and Pezzin, 2000; Demko, 2002). Schlesinger and Kingsmill refer 
to the growing numbers of middle-aged people who must care for both 
children and elderly parents while trying to manage the stress of a full- 
time job (Schlesinger and Kingsmill, 1998). According to Well Point Behav- 
ioral Health (2002), the sandwich generation refers to the generation of 
women and men caught between caring for the older generation and 
younger generation and who must take care of or financially support an 
elderly parent while working and raising a family of their own. In this 
article, sandwich generation refers to the spouse of the middle generation 
in a three-generation family. The age of this generation is between 30 and 
64, and they have at least one child. One or both of the spouses has a 
parent or parents living. According to Kwok (2000), 21.7 percent of Hong 
Kong families belong to a three-generation family. 
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Table 1 Number and Percentage of Persons in Hong Kong by Major Age Group 


0-14 years 15-64 years 65 years + 
D Se O Re OO 0 POE 
1971 1,452,100 (35.9) 2,410,900 (59.6) 182,300 (4.5) 
1981 1277300 (246)  3,562,800 (68.7) 344,300 (6.6) 
1991 1,198,700 (20.8)  4,050,900 (70.4) 502,400 (8.7) 
2001 1,104,100 (16.4) 4,867,200 (724) 753,600 (112) 
2011 1,006,900 (13.4)  5,601,100 (744) 919,600 (122) 
2021 1,036,600 (126) 5,777,300 (702) 1,414,400 (172) 
2031 1,017,900 (11.7) 5,583,600 (640) 2,120,000 (243) 


Note: Figures in brackets represent % of total population. 
Source: Hong Kong SAR Government (2008: 11). 


Definition of Caregiver 

According to the Aging Sourcebook (Harris, 1998), ‘A caregiver is anyone 
who provides personal care or other supportive services for an elderly 
parent, other relative or friend. ... Caregivers provide services ranging 
from intimate care — such as dressing, bathing, and feeding, to more imper- 
sonal services such as housecleaning, preparing meals, managing finances, 
and provid[ing] transportation’ (Harris, 1998: 646). Creedon (1996) defines 
the caregiver as someone providing care to elderly parents, relatives or 
friends, either directly or indirectly, including making arrangements and 
providing long-distance care, and the providing action is caregiving. In 
this article, the author follows Harris’s (1998) definition of caregiver. 


Method 


The data are based on two research projects. Each of the projects uses both 
qualitative and quantitative methods. One project uses computer-assisted 
telephone interviews (CATI) to collect a representative sample of 503 
members of the sandwich generation who are giving care to an elderly 
parent; in-depth interviews were also conducted with a further sample of 
50 respondents. The second project uses structural questionnaires to 
conduct face-to-face interviews with 390 elderly care-receivers; more in- 
depth interviews were conducted with another 30 respondents. The data 
from these two projects were collected in 2002 and 2003 respectively. 
Respondents from the first project are self-perceived caregivers and fulfil 
the aforementioned definition of caregiver to elderly parents. 


Research Questions 
In this article, the core research questions are as follows: (1) Who provides 
the care and what type of care? (2) What is the actual care given by the 
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caregiver and what are the expectations of the elderly parents? and (3) 
How do members of the sandwich generation perceive their own 
responsibility allocation between the three generations? 


Literature Review 


How elderly care impacts on the family varies. As noted earlier, 
Schlesinger and Kingsmill (1998) have indicated the growing numbers of 
middle-aged people who must care for both children and elderly parents 
while also doing a full-time job. Members of the sandwich generation who 
are caring for the older generation on the one hand, while on the other 
hand working and raising a family suffer the strain (Well Point Behav- 
ioral Health, 2002). 

Concerning the gendered division of labour in elderly care, nearly all 
studies of caregiving have found that women are usually the “primary 
caregivers’ of ill and disabled family members. Among children who care 
for their elderly parents, 70-80 percent are daughters (Mui, 1992). 

According to Stoller, when the sons provide care, they tend to perform 
different tasks from female caregivers. The division of labour among care- 
givers tends to replicate the general division of labour between males and 
females. Daughters are more likely to provide intimate care such as 
feeding, dressing, bathing or cleaning up after a bowel accident; sons are 
more likely to do household chores, arrange transportation and social 
services, and provide help with house repairs, gardening and financial 
management (Stoller, 1994). 

Do men and women feel equally obliged to care for their parents? 
Wolfson et al. (1993) found no difference between sons and daughters in 
their expressed sense of moral obligation to provide financial, emotional 
and physical care, nor were there any differences in their perceived ability 
to provide care. Caregiving reflects a broader gendered division of labour. 
Men have been socialized to be family breadwinners. Their heavy invest- 
ment in work has precluded their assuming caregiving responsibilities at 
any stage of the life course. Many middle-aged women have had tenuous 
ties to the labour force, moving in and out of employment or working 
part-time as they raise families. Because their primary responsibility has 
been for unpaid domestic labour, they are seen as natural caregivers 
(Stoller, 1994). 

Another phenomenon related to family care is the increase in women’s 
employment and educational attainment, and, in turn, its impact on the 
distribution of time devoted to caregiving and women's power to protect 
their own interests. During the last decade, the female labour force partici- 
pation rate in Hong Kong increased from 49.5 percent in 1991 to 51.6 
percent in 2001 (Census and Statistics Department, 2001). 
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In East Asian societies, the family plays an important role in taking care 
of the elderly. As Liu and Kendig (2000: 12) point out ‘Tt may be true that 
an individual, nearly always a woman, does perform primary tasks in 
providing support for older people in the family. However, it is also recog- 
nized from Confucian precepts that the son assumes the responsibilities 
in providing support for old parents as a structural requisite of the system 
of patriarchy.’ This means both the son and daughter have a role in elderly 
care. 

Many East Asian societies are influenced by Confucianism. Confucian- 
ism emphasizes the obligation of children to take care of their elderly 
parents, because caregiving is a form of filial piety, and a voluntary return 
to the older generation (Smith, 1992). With the impact of social changes, 
people are seeking new patterns of family life and child-rearing (Smith, 
1992). This impact in turn modifies the influence of Confucianism. 

Korea has a long tradition of family-oriented culture; the family 
continues to be the main institution for providing support for elders 
(Won and Lee, 1999). In Taiwan, although co-residence is declining, 
children still make a financial contribution to the households in which 
their parents live (Chattopadhyay and Marsh, 1999). In Japan, most of 
the elderly live with their children — even in the cities, more than 50 
percent of the elderly are living with their children. The percentage 
increases to 70 percent in rural areas (Maeda and Shimizu, 1992). In Hong 
Kong, just as in other East Asian societies, it is the family rather than the 
government that continues to play an important role in taking care of the 
elderly. 

Today, very few people question the important role of families, and 
women in particular, in providing assistance — physical, emotional, finan- 
cial — to elderly parents, spouses and other relatives and friends (Kane 
and Penrod, 1995). However, is it correct to claim that women not men 
(especially sons) are the major caregivers? Why aren't men (especially 
sons) also counted as major caregivers? The role of sons in elderly care, 
especially from the viewpoint of the elderly care-receivers, has received 
scant attention. As Dwyer and Coward (1992: 6) point out “The gendered 
nature of family caregiving has implications for theory, research, policy, 
and practice. Theory about family caregiving will continue to be under- 
developed until efforts are made to place elder care in a broader concep- 
tual framework that emphasizes gender.” If service providers want to 
maximize the care provided to the elderly, they should understand fully 
the differences between men and women in attitudes towards, resources 
for and expectations of caregiving. As the role of sons in elderly care has 
received so little research attention, this article seeks to remedy this. 
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Data and Varlables 


Profile 

The data are based on two research projects, as described earlier. In the 
sandwich generation as caregiver’s project, the sample profile is as 
follows. The three main age groups were 40-44 years (28.2 percent of the 
total sample), 45-49 years (20.1 percent) and 35-39 years (17.5 percent). 
In terms of gender distribution, the majority of respondents were female 
(62.2 percent). With regard to numbers of younger care-receivers, 51.7 
percent of the sample report taking care of two children of their own. In 
terms of the number of elderly care-receivers, 40.6 percent of the sample 
claimed they took care of two elderly persons, while 38.2 percent of the 
respondents stated that they took care of one elderly person. 

In the second project, where the respondents were elderly care-receivers, 
the samples comprised Hong Kong Chinese residents aged 65 years and 
above: 51.5 percent were aged 75 or above, 48.5 percent were aged between 
65 and 74. A larger proportion, 54.9 percent, of the sample were female 
and 45.1 percent were male. Of the sample, 41.6 percent were widowed 
and 58.4 percent married. With regard to living arrangements, 25.6 percent 
of the elderly respondents were living with their adult children (either in 
their own or their children’s home), 23.8 percent with the spouse only, 25.6 
percent were living alone and 24.9 percent in an institution. In terms of 
ability to care for oneself, 82.1 percent said yes, and 17.9 percent said no. 


Variables 

The variables included in the study are: (1) caregiver, (2) care-receiver, (3) 
type of support, (4) expectation of support from caregiver by care-receiver 
and (5) responsibility to care-receiver by caregiver. 


Caregiver. With regard to caregiver, respondents in the sandwich gener- 
ation project perceived that they must fulfil the conditions of taking care 
of their elderly parents. In the project where elderly care-receivers are 
respondents, the elderly reported that the family members fulfil the 
conditions of caregiver, taking care of them as well as other family 
members. 


Care-Recelver. In the sandwich generation project, the respondents 
reported that the family members received their support. Care-receivers 
include respondents’ elderly parents, their children and their spouse. In 
the project where elderly care-receivers were respondents, the elderly 
reported that they received support from their family members. 


Type of Support. Type of support includes emotional support, financial 
support, daily living support and nursery support. Emotional support 
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means maintaining or holding someone in affection, love or esteem. 
Synonyms for emotional support are concern, solicitude, anxiety and 
worry. Financial support means any financial or material support such as 
giving money, buying goods as a gift, paying bills or taking a family 
member out to a restaurant. Daily living support means any support 
related to daily life such as housecleaning, preparing meals, managing 
finances, providing transportation or doing the shopping. Nursery 
support means various forms of intimate care such as dressing, bathing 
and feeding. 


Expectation of Support from Caregiver by Care-Recelver. Elderly care- 
receivers reported their expectations of what their adult children should 
provide for them. 


Responsibility to Care-Recelver by Caregiver. This analyses the 
sandwich generation’s perceived responsibility towards family members 
(including elderly parents) of the three-generation family. 


Results 


Caregiver and Types of Elderty Support 

In the caregiver as respondent project, the association is measured 
between respondent’s relationship to the elderly person and the frequency 
of actual emotional support, financial support and daily living support 
(see Table 2). 

For actual emotional support, we find that it has statistical significance 
but there is a weak association between relationship differences and 
emotional support to the care-receiver (p = .027, Cramer’s V = .114). 
Daughters are the most frequently reported family member giving 
emotional care to elderly care-receivers (62.9 percent). The second and 
third most frequently mentioned are the daughter-in-law (48.3 percent) 
and the son (46.7 percent). Even the son-in-law is cited by 35.3 percent as 
regularly providing emotional support to the elderly care-receiver. It is 
clear that caregivers of both genders provide emotional support to the 
elderly care-receiver. The result supports Walker’s (1992) analysis that 
men are also emotionally connected to the care-receivers. 

For financial support, we find that it has statistical significance but there 
is a weak relation between relationship differences and financial support 
to the care-receiver (p = .023, Cramer’s V = .115). Financial support is 
perhaps an easier way to support the care-receiver; it is not restricted by 
the care-receiver’s living arrangements. It is worth mentioning that by 
combining the responses ‘seldom’ and ‘never’ to the question on 
frequency of financial support, we find that 26.9 percent of daughters and 
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Table 2 The Association between Elderly Support and Relationship with Elderly 


Person 
Daughter- 
San Daughter inlaw Son-in-law 
Frequency in emotional 
support* 
Always 78 (46.7%) 117(629%) 56 (48.3%) 6 (35.3%) 
Sometimes 62 (37.1%) 49(263%) 40(345%) 8 (47.1%) 
Seldom 11 (6.6%) 12 (6.5%) 10 (8.6%) 3 (17.6%) 
Never 16 (9.6%) 8 (4.3%) 10 (8.6%) 
Total 167 (100%) 186 (100%) 116(100%) 17 (100%) 
Frequency in financial 
support™ 
Always 88 (53.3%) 76(40.9%) 64(547%) 10 (65.6%) 
Sometimes 53 (32.1%) 60(323%) 26(222%) 8 (44.4%) 
Seldom 8(48%)  21(113%)  12(10.3%) 
Never 16 (9.7%) 29 (15.6%) 15 (128%) 
Total 165 (100%) 186 (100%) 117 (100%) 18 (100%) 
Frequency in daily living 
Always 18 (10.8%) 19 (10.2%) 20(17.1%)  3(16.7%) 
Sometimes 30 (18.0%) 40(214%) 14(120%)  3(16.7%) 
Seldom 28 (16.8%)  30(16.0%) 13(111%)  3(16.7%) 
Never 91 (545%) 98(524%) 70(59.8%) 9 (50.0%) 
Total 167 (100%) 187 (100%) 117 (100%) 18 (100%) 


*(p = .027, Cramer’s V = .114), **(p = .023, Cramer’s V = .115), ***(p = .023, Cramer’s V = .115). 


23.1 percent of daughters-in-law seldom or never give financial support 
to the care-receiver. It is true that some women still depend on their 
husbands, and find it hard to find extra money to support others. Other 
women may also be giving financial support to the care-receivers but it 
is given under their husband’s name or via a joint bank account. 

With regard to daily living support to the elderly care-receiver, we find 
that it has statistical insignificance and there is a weak relation between 
relationship differences and actual daily living support to the care- 
receiver (p = .385, Cramer’s V = .081). There is a slightly higher percent- 
age of daughters-in-law than daughters giving daily living support to the 
care-receivers. Care-receivers prefer to live with their sons and their wives 
(Le. the daughters-in-law) than with their own daughters, therefore 
daughters-in-law give more daily living support to the care-receivers than 
daughters as a result of the living arrangement. 
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Care-Recelver's Report 

What the caregivers provide to the care-receivers is not necessarily 
perceived by the care-receivers with the same meaning or the same value. 
Thus, to understand the caregiving activities from the perspective of the 
care-receivers will give us a more complete picture about the caregiving. 

From the view of the elderly care-receivers in terms of the caregivers’ 
various responsibilities, the empirical data show that both sons and 
daughters have caregiving responsibilities towards the care-receivers. If 
we just compare the daughter with the son, the care-receivers tend to 
prefer sons over daughters in all kinds of caregiving work. Even in terms 
of responsibilities to do with nursery support and daily living support, 
the percentage of the daughter’s responsibility (11.9 percent in nursery 
support and 8.8 percent in daily living support) is still lower than the 
percentage of the son’s responsibility (29.9 percent in nursery support and 
25.4 percent in daily living support). It is understood that caregiving also 
includes making decisions, paying the fees to buy in services and to 
respect the elderly parents’ wishes in these aspects. If we take all these 
issues together, it is clear that the son has the confidence to play this role 
and is, as well, perceived by the elderly care-receivers as the major care- 
giver. Table 3 presents the survey data results. 

The results show consistent findings between values towards elderly 
care and actual care behaviours in that sons are expected and are acting 
as the major caregiver, much more so than daughters. However, inconsis- 
tent findings emerge between the two generations regarding prioritizing 
responsibilities towards various family members. 

Ever though the sandwich generation wants to satisfy the support 
needs of their elderly parents, they are constrained by the needs of the 
other generations. In order of priority of responsibility towards the three 
generations (Table 4), the respondents’ own sons/daughters are placed 
first, parents tend to be placed second, or third along with spouse and 
spouse's parents. This means that although elderly care-receivers prefer 
their sons more than their daughters in all kinds of caregiving work (see 
Table 3), the sandwich generation only treat elderly care as second in 
priority at best: to look after the younger generation is the most import- 
ant job for them. 

Looking at who the sandwich generation thinks should have responsi- 
bility for elderly care (Table 5), they believe that the son has first responsi- 
bility and the daughter second. The daughter-in-law follows in third 
place, while the son-in-law is fourth. It is thus necessary that we include 
both gender and blood relationships to understand attitudes towards 
responsibility for care of the elderly. 

The study also finds that 52.3 percent of the sandwich generation 


respondents report hardship taking care of the third generation; whereas 
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Table 3 Perceived Elderly Support Types by Relationship with Elderly Person 





Frequency % 
Perceived emotional responsibility of adult 
children 
Son 92 35.4 
Da 26 10.0 
Both son and daughter 134 515 
Neither son nor daughter 8 3.1 
Total 260 100.0 
Percetved financial responsibility of adult 1 
children 
Son 147 56.5 
Daughter 4 15 
Both son and daughter 102 392 
Neither son nor daughter 7 27 
Total 260 100.0 
Perceived daily life care responsibility of 
adult children 
Son 66 25.4 
Da 23 8.8 
Both son and daughter 128 49.2 
Neither son nor daughter 43 16.5 
Total 260 100.0 
Perceived nursery care responsibility of adult 
children 
Son 78 29.9 
Daughter 31 11.9 
Both son and daughter 141 54.0 
Neither son nor daughter 11 42 
Total 261 100.0 











14.5 percent of the respondents report hardship taking care of the first 
generation. 


Discusslon 


The data from the two surveys reveal that caregivers and care-receivers 
alike believe that the son is the major caregiver in elderly care. Looking 
at actual caregiving activities, it shows that the male (especially the son) 
plays an active role in caregiving to the elderly. The empirical findings 
of these two projects indicate the need to reconsider the definition of 
caregiver. 
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Table 4 Sandwich Generation's Perception of the Priority of Care Responsibility 
Towards Family Members 





Responsibility 1st 
prionty responsibility 2nd resp. 3rd resp. 4thresp. Sthresp. 6th resp. 


Spouse 50 (9.9%) 36(148%) 28 (28.0%) 12 (44.4%) 0 (0%) 0 (0%) 

My sons/ 254 (50.5%) 89(365%) 13(13.0%) 1(37%) 0 (0%) 0 (0%) 
daughters 

My parents 120 (23.9%) 2% (38.5%) 28 (28.0%) 0 (0%) 0 (0%) 0 (0%) 

Spouse's parents 9(18%) 23(94%) 28(28.0%) 13 (48.1%) 1 (143%) 0(0%) 

Others 17 (34%)  1(04%) 3(30%) 1(37%) 6(857%) 1(100.0%) 

Don't know / 51(10.1%) 1(04%) 0 (0%) 0 (0%) 0 (0%) 0 (0%) 
no comment 

Unwilling to 2(0.4%) 0 (0%) 0(0%) 00%)  0(0%) 0 (0%) 
answer 

Total 503 (100%) 244 (100%) 100 (100%) 27(100%) 7(100%) 1(100%) 


Hooyman and Kiyak (1991) view women as caregivers and men as 
breadwinners, i.e. Hooyman and Kiyak do not count the breadwinner as 
caregiver, and caregiving is not included in breadwinning. Abel’s (1986) 
claim that caregiving is women’s work is also problematic in that he does 
not count caregiving as part of men’s activities. If we look again at the 
definition in the Aging Sourcebook (Harris, 1998: 646), we find that the defi- 

nition does not exclude a male from caregiving activities: ‘A caregiver is 
anyone who provides personal care or other supportive services for an 
elderly parent . . . such as dressing, bathing, and TTR to more imper- 
sonal services such as housecleaning, preparing meals, managing 
finances, and provide transportation.” 

A caregiver is someone who gives physical or emotional care and 
support to another (Starr, 1998). Men can be seen to fulfil this role with 
the elderly care-receivers. Graham (1983) shows that men are also 
emotionally connected to the care-receivers. Data from our two projects 
show that, whether from the perspective of the caregivers or the care- 
receivers, males, especially the sons, provide emotional care to the care- 
receivers. Even if a gendered division of labour within the family is the 
reality, there is not sufficient evidence for us to discount the male's care- 
giving work. Some have argued that males or sons commit less time to 
caregiving tasks and are less likely to engage in hands-on care than are 
females or daughters, and have used quantitative data to indicate women 
as the sole caregivers. However, if we also consider qualitative findings, 
and see that sons tend more often to be managers of care rather than direct 
providers, how we evaluate the son's role may be different. Just as the 
term “manager” implies, the son is not directly responsible for all of the 

care, but we must nevertheless respect the contribution of the manager. 
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Regarding daughters, they normally live with their own nuclear family 
or live with their parents-in-law. It is not practical for them to provide 
actual daily living support to their own parents, and accordingly, only 
10.2 percent of daughters provide actual living support to their parents 
on a continuous basis (compared with 17.1 percent of daughters-in-law; 
see Table 2). But their living arrangements do not hinder them from 
providing emotional and financial support this is why, regardless of the 
relationship of family members to the elderly, the support network is 
strong. In addition, due to the increased female labour force participation, 
a gendered division of labour is no longer a criterion to determine who 
the caregiver is. 

No matter whether it is the male acting as caregiver or the female, we 
can use the concept ‘family strategy’ (Hareven, 1987) to view the issue of 
care. The concept of ‘family strategy’ means all members agree to follow 
a division of labour that can benefit the whole family. A good family 
strategy and division of labour must take into account the availability of 
time and external resources, caregiving ideology and types of task (Mont- 
gomery, 1992). 

With the cultural influence of Confucianism and filial piety, the son is 
expected to provide care for old parents (Liu and Kendig, 2000). Patri- 
archal living arrangements also mean the elderly tend to live with the son 
rather than the daughter; it makes the son automatically play a more 
comprehensive and active role in elderly care. But we should note that 
the male can act as the major caregiver because of the assistance of his 
wife (the daughter-in-law) and domestic helpers. There is therefore a 
gendered division of labour within the family. Whatever the preference 
of the daughters-in-law in elderly care, the actual living arrangements 
mean they must play a carer role. What jobs the male and female are 
assigned depends on the relative advantage of that individual, as well as 
the benefit to the family as a whole. It has been noted in terms of priority 
of responsibility towards the three generations, that while the elderly care- 
receivers prefer their sons more than their daughters in all kinds of care- 
giving work, the sandwich generation puts the younger generation as its 
first priority, while caring for their elders comes second or third (see Tables 
3 and 4). If the elderly care-receivers understand the reality of care 
constraints, or are also able to provide more care to their grandchildren, 
the sandwich generation's priority of responsibility towards their own 
children need not be a problem. 


Concluding Remarks 


The aim of this article has been to demonstrate that both the caregivers 
(sandwich generation) and the elderly care-receivers view the son as the 
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major caregiver in elderly care. The study presents consistent 
between values towards elderly care and actual care behaviours from the 
elderly parents’ perspective in that sons are expected and are acting as the 
major caregiver, much more than daughters. Gender role and social 
change are not sufficient to explain the caregiving role in elderly care, 
blood relationship and family strategy still have an important influence. 
From the family strategy point of view, it is found that the sons (care- 
givers) prioritize the needs of the third generation over the needs of the 
first generation, even though filial piety is still important in the Hong 
Kong cultural context. To protect the interests of the third generation runs 
the risk of neglecting the interests of the elderly parents, although the 
elderly are willing to give up their interests for their grandchildren. To 
protect the interests of the elderly is still important. We need to examine 
gender, blood relationship, social change and family strategy together to 
understand why the caregivers play out their roles in this pattern. 
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Changing Attitudes towards Elderly 
Dependence in Postwar Japan 





abstract: There is a stereotypical view that East Asian cultures value familism and 
filial piety, regarding elderly dependence on children as morally desirable. The 
present study, examining postwar Japan as a case, ahows that the social changes 
this country has undergone have transformed people's attitudes such that more 
and more people are seeing elderly dependence on children as less desirable. It 
is suggested that in order to understand attitudinal changes towards intergener- 
ational relationships in postwar Japan, two research frameworks are necessary: 
one that takes public welfare systems into consideration as a context where such 
relationships are placed, and another that distinguishes financial dependence from 
dependence for personal care. Examining surveys conducted in the last four 
decades, it is argued that attitudes towards finance changed far earlier than those 
towards personal care did, and that these attitudinal changes are closely related 
to the extent to which public welfare systems have developed. 


: cultural tradition + dependence for personal care + East Asia + filial 
piety + financial dependence 


Introduction 


The ageing society is becoming a worldwide concern. Many countries are 
confronting a policy question of whether support for elderly citizens 
should be provided by the public state system or by the private sphere — 
the family. 

The stereotypical view is that modern western cultures value indi- 
vidualism and independence, whereas East Asian cultures value highly 
familism, filial piety and interdependence within the family. According 
to this view, the cultural emphasis on individualism and independence 
led to the development of the welfare state in modern western societies, 
whereas the family is supposed to be the fundamental unit for people's 
welfare in East Asian societies (Liu and Keding, 2000). In the latter 
societies, family members, especially adult children, are expected to 
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support elderly parents. People in these societies regard dependence on 
children in old age as morally desirable; they prefer it to dependence on 
the public welfare system. 

Nowadays, however, East Asian societies have undergone and are still 
undergoing drastic socioeconomic and demographic changes. Have and 
will these changes affect people's attitudes towards elderly dependency 
on children? The present study, examining postwar Japan as a case, shows 
that these changes have actually transformed people's thinking such that 
more and more people are seeing elderly dependence on children as less 
desirable. In this article, 1 propose two research frameworks for analysing 
these attitudinal changes, which consist of, first, taking not only family 
systems but also public welfare systems into consideration as a context 
where familial intergenerational relationships are placed, and second, 
distinguishing financial dependence from dependence for personal care. 
Then, examining the results of national surveys conducted in the last four 
decades, 1 show that the Japanese attitudes towards elderly dependence 
have actually changed, and that attitudes towards financial dependence 
changed far earlier than did those towards dependence for personal care. 
It is also discussed that these changes in attitudes are closely related to 
the extent to which a public pension system and a public care system have 
developed. 

In this article, previous studies of the relationship between elderly 
parents and adult children in Japan are reviewed first. Second, the legal 
and institutional environment of support for the elderly in Japan is 
discussed as background information for the present analyses. Third, the 
data analysed in the study are presented. Fourth, arguments are put 
forward to show that Japanese attitudes towards financial dependence 
and dependence for personal care in old age have changed in the postwar 
period. In the final section, conclusions from the present study are drawn. 


The Relationship between Elderty Parents and 
Adutt Children In Japan 


Japanese society has cultural traditions of familism and filial piety, and 
these norms have had their basis in the traditional stem family system 
known as ie. The ie literally means house” or “family” in Japanese. The ie 
is a multigenerational stem family in which the eldest son takes his bride 
into the home of his parents, with whom they live until the parents die. 
The ie is also a property-owing, corporate group in which the greatest 
emphasis is placed on maintaining the property over time. le property 
includes land, a house, household goods and/or business. The ie succes- 
sor, usually the eldest son, inherits all the property from his parents, and 
in return, he is responsible for providing for the parents and other elderly 
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members. The ie successor is also responsible for managing the ie property 
well, preserving it to be passed on to the next generation. The elderly 
have traditionally depended on the ie successor for both financial security 
and physical care. In this family system, vertical family relationships are 
emphasized, and elderly people's dependency on younger members is 
valued and encouraged (Elliott and Campbell, 1993; Koyano, 2003). 

The ie had been legally institutionalized before the end of the Second 
World War, but it was officially renounced after the war (Koyano, 2003). 
In addition, postwar Japanese society has experienced large demographic 
changes. The population aged 65 and older in Japan remained stable at 
around 5 percent from the first national census in 1920 to the 1950s. As 
shown in Table 1, with sustained postwar high economic growth, it began 
to rise from the 1960s, reaching 7 percent in 1970, 10 percent in 1985 and 
14 percent in 1995. According to the latest census, the elderly population 
was 17.3 percent in 2000. The living arrangements of elderly people also 
changed. From 1960, the Japanese population census began to include a 
question on living arrangements, and Table 1 also shows that 86.8 percent 
of people aged 65 and older lived with their children in 1960. It can be 
surmised that more than 90 percent of elderly people lived with their 
children in the 1940s and 1950s. After the 1960s, however, with the 
advancement of the high economic growth, the number of elderly people 
living with their children continued to decrease, while those living in 
elderly couple households and those living alone rapidly increased. In 
2000, 49.5 percent of elderly people lived with their children (29.4 percent 
with married children and 20.1 percent with unmarried ones), while more 
than 30 percent of them lived in elderly couple households and 145 
percent of them lived alone. 


Table 1 Selected Statistics of Japan's Population in the Postwar Period (in percentages) 
1950 1960 1970 1980 1990 2000 


Percentage of population aged 65 and older 49 57 71 91 120 173 
Living arrangements (aged 65 and older) 
Living with children (and others) — 868 796 698 60.6 495 
Living with a spouse - 70 117 18.1 241 325 
Livmg alone = 38 53 78 109 145 


Working population by industry (all ages) 


Primary industries 485 327 193 109 71 53 
Secondary industries 218 291 340 336 333 29.6 
Tertiary industries 296 382 46.6 554 59.0 63.9 


Source. Population Census, Statistics Bureau, Japan. 
* Not including mstitutionalized persons. 
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The occupational structure also changed during the postwar period. As 
shown in Table 1, those employed in the primary industries decreased 
while those in the secondary or tertiary industries increased, which means 
that self-employed households decreased while employee’s households 
increased. 


With these legal, demographic and social changes in mind, scholars 
have questioned whether Japanese attitudes towards support for the 
elderly have transformed from traditional ie patterns to non-traditional 
ones in the postwar period. 

Three approaches can be identified for studying the relationship 
between elderly parents and adult children in Japan. The first one empha- 
sizes the impact of modernization on the relationship. According to this 
approach, modernization of the economy and the resulting changes in 
occupational and familial structures have a negative effect on the status 
of the aged (Cowgill, 1972). Matsunari (1991) reviewed nationwide 
opinion polls and found a gradual decline in positive attitudes towards 
ie norms. As for dependence on children in old age, the percentage of 
people showing positive attitudes decreased from 59 percent in 1950 to 
18 percent in 1990. 

The second approach stresses the role of cultural norms. One of the best 
known attempts in such studies is the work of Palmore and Maeda. They 
challenged the hypothesis that modernization has a negative effect on the 
status of the aged. Citing statistics such as living arrangements and work- 
force participation, and also observing people’s daily behaviour towards 
elderly persons such as honorific language and bowing, Palmore and 
Maeda (1985) conclude that Japan’s unique cultural tradition has 
preserved the social status of the aged despite the country’s rapid indus- 
trial transformation. The authors identify two main factors that help 
maintain the relatively high status and integration of older Japanese 
citizens: the strong tradition of vertical social relations and the Confucian 
emphasis on filial piety. However, reviewing studies written in Japanese, 
O'Leary (1993) questioned Palmore and Maeda’s conclusion. Studies he 
reviewed suggest that the commitment to traditional extended families in 
Japan is decreasing and that Japanese youth do not necessarily have 
positive attitudes towards elderly persons. O’Leary cautiously argues that 
an analysis based on cultural norms alone is insufficient to understand 
the complex and changing role of elderly people in Japan today. 

The present study employs a third approach, which emphasizes the 
development of public welfare programmes such as pension or care 
services as a factor that promotes attitudinal changes. Sokolovsky (1990) 
discusses that culture exists in relation to situational factors, and that situ- 
ational factors can be strong enough to completely reverse patterns linked 
to cultural traditions. And these situational factors include differential 
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access to resources. What is important for the present study is that in 
postwar Japan, supportive resources for elderly people are provided not 
only by families but also by public welfare systems. If welfare provisions 
such as public pension or care services become sufficiently reliable, it will 
affect people's attitudes towards elderly dependence on children. Thus, 
the present study takes not only the family system but also the public 
welfare system into consideration as a context where the relationships 
between elderly people and their adult children are placed. If empirical 
data show that the timing of a sharp attitudinal change corresponds to 
the timing of a major improvement of the welfare system, this approach, 
named as an institutional approach, will be more valid than others. 

One distinction this study makes in its analysis is between attitudes 
towards financial support and those towards physical care. Studies 
reviewed so far, such as Matsunari (1991), Palmore and Maeda (1985) and 
O'Leary (1993), look at general attitudes towards elderly people. Other 
authors, with increasing attention to elderly care since the 1980s, focus on 
more specific attitudes: attitudes towards personal care for the elderly. 
Elliott and Campbell (1993) found that their focus group members agreed 
that adult children have an obligation to physically care for their older 
parents or parents-in-law, and saw this obligation in terms of the ie family 
system. However, the members were hesitant about imposing the 
hardship of care work on their own children. The authors conclude that 
the contemporary Japanese seem to have a mixture of traditional attitudes 
and non-traditional ones towards elderly care. 

What these studies lack is a distinction between and a comparison of 
attitudes towards financial support and those towards personal care. It is 
true that in the prewar period, the elderly were supported in the ie, where 
an adult child, residing with elderly parents, provides them with both 
financial support and physical care. In postwar Japan, however, the 
numbers of elderly persons residing with their children have decreased. 
In addition, the public pension system has meanwhile developed to such 
an extent that the majority of elderly persons can rely on it. In contrast, 
public care services have been less developed, even in the postwar period. 
It is therefore logical to expect that such differentiated reliabilities between 
public pension and public care services would affect people's attitudes. 


Legal and Institutional Environment of Support for 
Elderty People In Japan 
Before the end of the war, Japanese family law, influenced by Confucian 
values, prescribed that adult children, especially the eldest son, provide 
for their elderly parents and that the eldest son inherit all the family 
property. The law gave priority to the provision for parents over that for 
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spouse or dependent children. In order to instil the sense of filial 

bility in people's minds, filial piety was an intrinsic part of the son 
curriculum. Social norms expected men to provide financially for their 
parents while women were relegated to the role of the actual caretaker. 
Before the war, there was almost no public support for elderly people in 
terms of either finance or physical care. Most Japanese people regarded 
elderly parents’ dependence on adult children as natural and morally 
desirable (Ishikawa and Maeda, 2000; Koyano, 2003). 

After the war, the family law was amended. The new law, according to 
mainstream interpretation, gives priority to the provision for spouse and 
young children over that for elderly parents although it continues to 
prescribe to children the responsibility of providing for elderly parents. 
The rule of inheritance has also changed: the new law prescribes that 
parents” property is to be divided equally among all children. After the 
war, public assistance was introduced, but because it was means-tested, 
people tended to see receiving it as a stigma. Public support for personal 
care, including both institutionalized care and at-home care, continued to 
be extremely limited and only for the destitute (Ishikawa and Maeda, 
2000; Koyano, 2003). 

With high economic growth from the late 1950s to early 1970s, the self- 
employed in the working population decreased while the number of 
employees increased. The newly employed younger generation migrated 
to cities far from their parents’ home. Employees are less likely than their 
self-employed counterparts to depend on their parents for the succession 
of family property and/or the family business. It thus became easier for 
the younger generation to be independent of their parents, and for the 
parents’ generation, it became more difficult than before to take for granted 
financial dependence in old age on their children (Kawabata, 2001). 

Public pension schemes have also changed. Civil servants were covered 
by a public employee's pension scheme even from the prewar period. For 
those employed in private companies, the employee's pension insurance 
scheme was established in 1941, being revised in 1944, and revised again 
in 1954 to cover almost all employees working for private enterprises. The 
national pension insurance scheme, which covers the self-employed, the 
majority of working population in that period, was set up in 1961. In the 
19608 and early 19708, however, the benefits of these pension schemes, 
except for those of the public employee pension system, were so stingy that 
most people could not rely on them for their livelihood in old age. People 
felt increasingly insecure about life after retirement (Campbell, 1993). 

In 1973, the employee's pension scheme, which is a major public 
pension scheme in Japan, was revised. The revision established a new 
standard that the level of the employee's pension benefits should reach 
around 60 percent of the average wage of the current working population. 
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A new rule was also introduced that pension benefits should rise accord- 
ing to the rise in consumer prices. With these revisions, the pension 
benefits were continuously improved, and in the early 1980s, they came 
to provide a basic subsistence for a large number of elderly people without 
financial support from their children. These revisions transformed the 
character of the public pension scheme from a fixed-contribution system 
to a fixed-benefit pay-as-you-go one. In the latter scheme, one’s benefit is 
paid not from one’s own pooled contributions but from contributions of 
the current working population (Yamasaki, 1988). 

In contrast, public support for personal care continued to be extremely 
limited until the end of the 1980s. The central premise of Japanese govern- 
ment policy in this period was that the family was responsible for personal 
care for elderly members and that public care services were available only 
for the destitute. Public nursing homes and public home-help services 
began to be set up around 1960, but they were available virtually only for 
low-income people with no family caretaker. Demand for such services, 
however, became greater even in more affluent families as the number of 
the severely disabled elderly increased (Ishikawa and Maeda, 2000). In 
the 1980s, families taking long-term care of the frail elderly started to 
organize themselves to request that the government expand such public 
care support (Kawabata, 2001). 

In the mid-1980s, the mass media and welfare experts began to take up 
quite vociferously the issue of elderly care, showing that it was hard work 
for the family to care for elderly parents. Before this period, the fact that 
‘care work’ was hard had been known only by those who actually experi- 
enced it, but from the mid-1980s, the problem began to be recognized by 
more and more people even if they had not experienced it themselves. 
Following this wider recognition, the Japanese government transformed 
policies for caring for the elderly from one based on residualism to one 
based on more universalistic assumptions. In the new policies, it was 
premised that public care services were not only for the destitute but for 
all people who had such needs. In 1988, the government started to estab- 
lish a new type of long-term care institutions, which the elderly can use 
regardless of income and the availability of family care. In 1989, the 
government issued an extensive plan known as the ‘Gold Plan’ to increase 
care services for elderly people such as home-helps, daycare services and 
various types of residential facilities (Ishikawa and Maeda, 2000). With 
the start of the plan, the availability of public care services was remark- 
ably improved: for instance, home-helps increased in number more than 
threefold from 1989 to 1995 (Someya, 2003). This plan was further 
improved in 1995. In 1997, it was decided that a public compulsory care 
insurance scheme would start from the year 2000, which actually did. 

Even after the start of the public care insurance programme, however, 
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families continue to be the main care providers. It often happens that 
before going into a nursing home, one is on the waiting list for several 
years during which the care work is done by the family, because the 
supply of such facilities is insufficient, in particular in large cities, 
compared to the increasing demand for them. As for at-home care, it is 
almost impossible for one to receive long-term care exclusively from care- 
work professionals because in such cases, co-payment by the insured 
proves very expensive (Someya, 2003). 

In the following sections, attitudinal changes towards elderly depen- 
dence are analysed, with these institutional transformations as a back- 
ground. 


Data 


This study uses published results of national surveys conducted by the 
Japanese government. Although a number of national surveys concern- 
ing support for elderly people have been conducted in the postwar period, 
itis not easy to compare them because the content of the surveys such as 
the questions asked, respondents’ ages and so on, is different from survey 
to survey. However, most of these surveys used the same stratified 
systematic sampling method. Some surveys did use the same or similar 

ions. In addition, different questions in different surveys conducted 
in different periods reveal how social concerns about elderly life have 
changed over time. Therefore, looking at these surveys carefully will 
enable us to draw a rough picture of changes in people's attitudes towards 
elderly dependence in postwar Japan. The surveys examined in the study 
are presented in the Appendix. Respondents analysed in the study are 
those aged 60 and older, since almost all the surveys examined, except 
for the 1981b, 1987 and 1992 surveys, include this age group. Results of 
the 1981b, 1987 and 1992 surveys must be interpreted with caution 
because they include only those aged 60—69 as respondents, but it is still 
useful to examine them for the present purpose. It is confirmed from the 
almost all surveys analysed in the study that respondents aged 60 and 
older (or those aged 60-9) are more likely than their younger counter- 
parts to have more traditional ideas about family relationships. Therefore, 
it can be assumed that when elderly people's attitudes changed, the 
change in the attitudes of the younger generation had already occurred. 


Attitudes toward Elderly Dependence 


Financial Dependence 
The 1969 and 1973 surveys asked respondents whether they could manage 
in their old age without financial support from children or other relatives. 
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The majority of respondents aged 60 and older replied that they could 
not manage without children's financial support. Only 28 percent and 31 
percent in 1969 and 1973 respectively replied that they could be finan- 
cially independent in old age. These respondents further revealed, in 
response to a follow-up question, that their main sources of income were 
not public pension benefits but income from their own work, business 
and/or properties. 

These realities in elderly people's economic life were reflected in the 
respondents” attitudes towards financial dependence on children. The 
1966 survey asked people who should be responsible for livelihood in old 
age. As shown in Table 2a, as many as 50 percent of the respondents 
assigned the responsibility to their children (or the family), while only 23 
percent of them assigned it to themselves and 17 percent to the nation or 
society. These results show that until the mid-1960s, Japanese elderly 
people took for granted financial dependence in old age on children. It 
also can be said that financial dependence on children was seen as more 
desirable than dependence on the public system. 

People's attitudes, however, began to change from the late 1960s. With 
the employment structure changed from one centred on self-employment 
to an employee-centred one, it became difficult for elderly parents to 
expect their children to provide for them in return for the inheritance of 
family property and/or the family business. In addition, with the 
development of an employee-centred society, a new model of the family 
was established. The traditional ideal of filial piety, namely the desirabil- 
ity of elderly dependence on adult children, was based on the life of agri- 
culture households. In contrast, the new model of the family is based on 
the life of employees' households supported by the Japanese companies” 
long-term employment custom and family wage. Through these customs, 
people came to have new ideas about masculinity, saying that men 
should provide for their wives and dependent children with their own 
income alone and that financial dependence on others, even on their own 
children and even in old age, represents a lack of masculine qualities. 
Wives of such respectable men, in this model, were supposed to depend 
financially on their husband, not on their children. In spite of these new 
ideals, however, the public pension benefits were so stingy in this period 
that very few people could rely on it for a means of livelihood after 
retirement. 

The left side of Table 2a shows how attitudes towards financial depen- 
dence have changed in the 1960s and early 1970s. The 1969 and 1973 
surveys included a question similar to the one in 1966 on who should be 
responsible for livelihood in old age. It reveals two patterns of change in 
the 1960s and early 1970s. First, those replying that it was ‘children’s (or 
the family’s) responsibility’ continued to decrease between 1966 and 1973; 
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Table 2a Attitudes towards Finance: Percentage of the Elderly Who Assign the 
Responsibility for Livelthood in Old Age to Children/to Selffto Nation 





2001 
(male/ 
1966 1969 1973 198la 1986 1990 1996 female) 
Children or famity 50> 39> 27> 188> 150 160> 128> 7.9 
“The family should (5.0/10.6) 
support me 
Self 232 2D 2< 550 524 440 466 426 
“I will prepare for it (41.6/43.4) 
myself before retirement 
and will rely neither on 
my family nor on public 
help 
Nation or society 17 2 21 218 302 375 377 463 
“Social welfare or public (49.9/43 0) 
help should support me 
It is difficult to grve a simple 10< 2M< 27> 44 25 13 23 26 
answer /1 do not know / other (3.5/3.0) 
Total 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 


Notes: For the 1966 to 1973 surveys, the question is: ‘Who should be responsible for Hvehhood in 
old age?’ 

For the 1981a to 2001 surveys, the question is: “How do you think about your livelihood in old 
age”, the choices are sentences with an asterisk (°). 

Figures published m the surveys from 1966 to 1973 are rounded down to the nearest whole 
numbers. 


Respondents are aged 60 and older. 


Table 2b Attitudes towards Finance: Percentage of the Elderly Who Rely on Public 








Pension Versus Others for Livelihood 
20038 
1993 1998 (Male/female) 
To rely almost entirely on public pension 37.0 39 8 51.1 
(532/49 1) 
To rely mainly on public pension, and partly on private 38.8 43.1 318 
pension and savings as a supplement for public (32.5/31.0) 
pension 
To rely mainly on private pension and savings, 13.8 12.7 11.0 
and to rely on public pension as little as possible (10.4/11.7) 
To rety on support from children, but not on 63 28 35 
public pension (1.8/5.1) 
Other/T do not know 42 1.6 40 
(21/3.1) 
Total 100 100 100 


Notes: The question is: To what degree are you gomg to rely on public pension benefits for 
livelihood in old age?’ 


Respondents are aged 60 and older. 
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and second, however, those replying that livelihood in old age was ‘their 
own responsibility’ did not noticeably increase in the same period. These 
two patterns together show that people confronted a difficult situation in 
this period. On the one hand, they were becoming more and more unwill- 
ing to depend financially on children. On the other hand, they had no 
means to be financially independent after retirement, having no alterna- 
tive to financial assistance from children. As a result, those replying ‘Tt is 
difficult to give a simple answer’, ‘I do not know’, or ‘other’ increased 
between 1966 and 1973. All these results show that from the late 1960s to 
the early 1970s, people began to see financial dependence on children as 
less desirable but that no alternative form of financial support was 
discernible. It can be said that this period was a transitional period. 

The new stage began in the 1980s. Results of the 1981a survey in Table 
2a show that proportionally there were far fewer people who would 
depend financially on their children than those who would not, which is 
in marked contrast to the results of the 1966 survey. In addition, those 
who would depend on children continued to decrease while those who 
would not increased between the 1981a and 2001 surveys, as shown in 
Table 2a. One cause of this change in the early 1980s was the improve- 
ment of the employee’s pension benefit scheme mentioned in the previous 
section. With this improvement, the pension benefits came to provide 
basic subsistence for a large number of elderly people without financial 
support from their children. The results of the 1993 to 2003a surveys in 
Table 2b show that almost 80 percent or more than 80 percent of Japanese 
elderly people thought that they would rely mainly on public pension 
benefits for livelihood in old age, and that those who would rely on their 
children were very rare in this period. 

To summarize, from the 1980s onward, more and more people have 
come to think that financial dependence on the public pension system in 
old age is more desirable and less shameful than dependence on children. 
Financial dependence on the public pension system is becoming a norm 
in contemporary Japan. 


Dependence for Personal Care 

The universal public pension system began to develop as early as the 
1960s, whereas public support for personal care continued to be extremely 
limited and only for the destitute, until the end of the 1980s. People’s atti- 
tudes were affected by this differentiated development of welfare 


programmes. 

The 1969 survey, titled ‘Life in Old Age’, included various questions 
about life in old age, such as living arrangements, health, work, liveli- 
hood, leisure and social participation. This survey, however, did not 
include questions about physical care. This omission shows that long-term 
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care for the elderly was not yet recognized as a social issue in the late 
1960s. According to the same survey, 79 percent of respondents aged 60 
and older lived with their children, and 76 percent of the same respon- 
dents answered that they wanted to continue to do so in coming years. 
People in this period took for granted that elderly people would be cared 
for at home by their families. 

The 1973 and 1974 surveys were the first to include questions on 
personal care. The 1973 survey, in a multiple answer format, asked respon- 
dents to name the persons who would take care of them if they were ill 
and bedridden. The 1974 survey asked a similar question, but in a single 
answer format and on the assumption that one's spouse was not able to 
care for one. According to the results of these surveys in Table 3a, the vast 
majority of people replied that they would rely on their children and/or 
spouse for personal care. Those who answered that they would rely on 
people other than children or spouse were very rare. The 1973 survey also 
included a question about homes for the elderly: Tf there is a home for 
the elderly that meets your requirements, would you mind living there?” 
To this question, only 14 percent of respondents replied that they would 
want to live there or would not mind living there, whereas 70 percent 
replied that they would not want to live in a home for the elderly. These 
results show that in the early 1970s, people still thought that dependence 
on children for personal care was natural and desirable. It should be noted 
that, in the same period, people began to see financial dependence on 
children as undesirable. 

From the late 1980s, however, the Japanese government gradually trans- 
formed policies for elderly care from one based on residualism to one 
based on more universalistic assumptions. Affected by this policy trans- 
formation, people's attitudes towards dependence on children for 

care began to change in this period. The 1981b to 1996 surveys 
in Table 3b show that those who wanted to stay in residential care insti- 
tutions if they became bedridden continued to increase while those who 
did not want to do so decreased. Comparing the 1981b, 1987 and 1992 
surveys, one can see that in the 1987 survey, ‘pro-institution’ responses 
were more numerous than ‘anti-institution’ ones, and that in the 1992 
surveys, ‘pro-institution’ responses noticeably surpassed the total of ‘anti- 
institution’ and ‘don’t know’ responses. Regarding the use of at-home 
non-family caretakers such as home-helps and live-in maids, the 1981b to 
1992 surveys in Table 3c show almost the same pattern of change in 
people’s attitudes. In the 1995 and 2003b surveys, those who wanted to 
use services such as home-helps showed a further increase although the 
question and choices are slightly different from those of the 1981b to 1992 
surveys (Table 3c). 

All these results show that from the late 1980s, Japanese people have 
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Table 3a Attitudes towards Personal Care: Who the Elderty Name as Caregiver When 
They Need to be Cared for (in percentages) 
1973 1974 





Male Female children children children 

Spouse 70 20 Spouse - - - 

Children 72 89 Children 84 78 - 

Siblings 1 3 Relatives other 

Grandchildren 2 6 than children 12 7 28 

Other relatives 2 3 

Other 1 2 Home help 1 2 17 
Nursing hame 1 5 14 
Maid (private) 1 1 2 
Other / don't know 1 7 39 

Total (MA) 148 123 Total 100 100 100 





Notes: The question is: ‘Do you have anyone who takes care of you if you are Ill and bedridden? 
Please name those who will take care of you from the following categories’ (for the 1974 survey, 


‘assuming that your spouse is not available’). 
Figures pubhahed in these surveys are rounded down to the nearest whole numbers, 


Table 3b Attitudes towards Personal Care: Percentage of the Elderly Who Want and 
Those Who Do Not Want to Stay in a Residential Care Institution When 


They Need to be Cared for 
1981b 1987 1992 1995 
I want to stay (or do not mind staying) there 413 52.7 57.8 63.2 
1 do not want to stay there 42.9 33.1 27.7 242 
I do not know 158 14.2 144 126 
Total 100 100 100 100 





Notes: The question is: Tf you are bedridden and need constant personal care, and if there is a rest- 
dental care institution that meets your needs, do you want to stay there (or do you mind staying 
there)?’ 

Respondents are aged 60-9 for the 1961b to 1992 surveys, and aged 60 and older for the 1995 survey. 


begun to think of dependence on children for personal care in old age as 
less desirable and dependence on public care professionals as more desir- 
able, and that such trends from family care to public care became 
undoubtedly clear in the early 1990s. 
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Table 3c Attitudes towards Personal Care: Percentage of the Elderty Who Want to and 
Those Who Do Not Want to Use At-Home Care Services When They Need to 


be Cared for 
2003b 
1981b 1967 1992 1995 (Male/female) 

I want to use such services even if I 02% (33) (155) (42) (8.7) 
pay for them 

"I want to be cared for only by those (7 1/10.3) 

from outside my family 
I want to use such services if they (20.3) (265) (319) (15.9) (25 7) 
are not expensive 

"I want to be cared for mainly by (20.5/30.9) 
I want to use such services if they (13.7) (125) (15.1) (39.0) (415) 
are free 

*I want to be cared for mamly by (44.6/38.4) 

my family 
I want to use such services (subtotal 432 52.3 625 59.1 75.9 
of the above 3 categories) (722/79.6) 
I do not want to use such services 429 35.0 258 33.1 15.7 

"I want to be cared for only by my (20.0/11.4) 

family 
1 do not know 13.9 127 117 7.7 85 

(7.8/9.0) 

Total 100 100 100 100 100 


Notes: As for the 1981b to 1992 surveys, the question is: ‘If you need to be cared for by others, do 
you want to use care services from outside the family such as home help and mad”; respondents 
are aged 60-9. 

As for the 1995 and 2003b surveys, the question is: ‘If you need to be cared for at home, do you 
want to be cared for by your family or by those from outside your family”; chosces are sentences 
with an asterisk ("); respondents are aged 60 and older. 


It has to be noted, however, that as shown in the results of the 2003b 
surveys in Table 3c, the total of those who prefer to be cared for only by 
the family (15.7 percent) and mainly by the family (41.5 percent) are more 
numerous than the total of those who prefer to be cared for only by 
professionals (8.7 percent) and mainly by professionals (25.7 percent). It is 
also shown that men are more likely than women to have positive atti- 
tudes towards family care. These results are in striking contrast to the atti- 
tudes towards financial dependence: namely most people, both men and 
women, prefer dependence on public pensions to that on children (see 
Table 2b). Therefore, it can be said that attitudes towards financial depen- 
dence in old age have almost completely transformed from dependence 
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on the family to that on the public system, whereas attitudes towards 
personal care are still in the process of changing in that direction. 


Concluslons 


The present study has argued that Japanese people's attitudes towards 
elderly dependence on children have changed and that more and more 
people are seeing it as less desirable even though the country has a 
cultural tradition of familism and filial piety. In addition, attitudinal 
changes towards finance differed from those towards personal care in the 
postwar historical development. As summarized in Table 4, attitudes 
towards financial dependence began to change in the late 19608 and were 
drastically transformed in the early 1980s. In contrast, attitudes towards 
dependence for personal care began to change only in the late 1980s, and 
are still in the process of transformation. Therefore, the claim that Japanese 
society expects adult children to support elderly parents is true only in 
terms of personal care in contemporary Japan. 

It is also argued that increasing availability of non-stigmatized public 
pension benefits and public care services resulting from the government's 
policy transformations obviously promoted, if not actually initiated, these 
attitudinal changes. The public pension with universal coverage started 
in 1961, but it was in the early 1980s when benefits that were high enough 
to provide basic subsistence actually became available for a large number 
of the elderly. As shown in Table 2a, this improvement in the reliability 
of pensions corresponded to the timing of attitudinal changes where the 
majority of elderly respondents assigned the responsibility of livelihood 
to themselves. As for personal care, the government began to transform 
the policy from residualism to universalism in the late 1980s, and in the 
early 1990s, the availability of non-stigmatized care services was remark- 
ably improved. Attitudinal changes, wherein the definite majority of 
respondents became willing to use professional services, shown in Table 
3b and Table 3c, echoed this improvement in the availability of care 
services. Thus, although modernization such as changing demographic, 
occupational and household structures might initiate attitudinal changes, 
welfare programmes introduced by the government certainly contributed 
to the major transformation of people's preferences from family support 
to public support for elderly people. In other words, the cultural norm 
approach is not supported by the data, whereas the modernization 
approach is useful for explaining the beginning of attitudinal changes, 
and the institutional approach can explain the reversal of preferences from 
family support to public support. 

What are implications of these findings? First, the focus on elderly 
dependency in Japan allows one to reflect on changing Asian values in 
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intergenerational relations at home. The Japanese findings point to an 
interesting research issue: whether similar trends of preferences towards 
public support over family support will be observed in other East Asian 
societies if the institutional situation, such as the establishment of a 
national pension system, permits it. | 

Second, the findings that attitudes towards financial dependence had 
changed far earlier than those towards dependence for personal care have 
an important implication for gender relations. In Japan, even today, men 
are expected to support the family financially while women are expected 
to care for the family. Thus, it can be argued that it is men who have been 
virtually liberated from the responsibility of supporting elderly parents 
owing to the development of the public pension, while women still 
continue to shoulder the responsibility of physically care for elderly 
relatives because of the delay in the development of public care services. 

Finally, it should be noted that Japan's public pension system is facing 
a serious financial deficit today. If pension benefits decrease to a large 
extent, will people's attitudes towards financial dependence in old age 
change again? This is left to be studied in the future. 
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abstract: Based on a review of recent research literature, major value-practice 
conflicts toward elderly care in China are explored, some commonalities and 


fee tae ne Reece S ee do 
had predicted a continuing decrease in family interdependence and caregiving. 
In the current globalization of economic development and concurrent trends in 
demography, family formation and life course, families interact and support each 
other over extremely long periods of time. Intergenerational relationships reflect 
both values and practice. There have been remarkable differences between values 
of people in different societies and yet some similarities of practice. Examples 
from the People’s Republic of China are given to illustrate the dynamics of expec- 
tation, interaction and assessment of interdependence. Implications for future 
programs based on global trends tend to be similar although societies are quite 
different. 


keywords: aging + caregiving + family decision-making + globalization + 
intergenerational relationships 


Introduction 


Rather than a decrease in family interdependence and care giving as was 
suggested by sociologists in the early 20th century, many families now 
interact and support each other over extremely long periods of time. 
Current trends in fertility, longevity, family formation and life course 
continue to expand these options. With regard to changing intergenera- 
tional relationships, two basic aspects have puzzled researchers in terms of 
values and practice. While there have been remarkable differences between 
the expressed values of people in different societies, there are many simi- 
larities between the practices of caregiving and support to elders. 
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Eastern cultures venerate dependence, reciprocity and obligation. 
Chinese elders are likely to rely on their children for financial support 
and caregiving in later life and ‘readily accept help without embarrass- 
ment' (Luborsky and McMullen, 1999: 79). However, to the extent that 
economic security and current good health allow Chinese elders to have 
independence and the scope to make their own decisions, they prefer to 
manage their own situations (Sheng, 1991). Chinese families maintain 
interdependence and obligation through mostly symbolic occasions, 
when there is not a specific need for care. Status values are enacted on 
top of actual interdependence and mutual respect. 

The theme of this article is that current processes of change in a situ- 
ation of the globalization of economic and technological systems and more 
ready communication, travel and exchange press on families in similar 
ways and create similar strategies, although they rationalize these in terms 
of their history and cultural differences. While many believe globalization 
is the same concept as Americanization (Xia, 2003), we are not assuming 
that change is a one-way street that emanates from the US to the rest of 
the world, but more of a worldwide interaction that comes from increased 
communication and trade through the availability of technology to all 
(Schuerkens, 2003: 219). There is probably little direct influence between 
countries at the family level, but within the resources that families have 
in a local situation they may decide to care for their family members 
within the new options offered by these new conditions. 


Demographic Transformation In the 20th Century 


There have been dramatic demographic changes worldwide over the past 
decades, characterized by a decline in world population growth rates (1.7 
per 1000 in 1981 to 1.36 per 1000 in 1999), decreases in birth rates (27.2 
per 1000 to 21.8 per 1000) and death rates (10.4 per 1000 to 9.1 per 1000), 
especially infant mortality (79.7 per 1000 in 1980 to 54.3 per 1000 in 1999), 
and an increase in life expectancy (from 62.7 years in 1980 to 66.5 years 
in 1999) (Zhu, 2001). Reduction in fertility, resultant small family size and 
the impact on the relationship between cohorts have taken effect in the 
People's Republic of China (PRC). 

The industrialization process has changed the Chinese demographic 
structure dramatically over the past century. At the beginning of the 20th 
century, the rural population accounted for more than 90 percent of the 
total Chinese population. However, as presented in Table 1, the same 
proportion declined to 86.74 percent in 1953, 81.70 percent in 1964, 80.61 
percent in 1980, 73.59 percent in 1990, 63.78 percent in 2000 and 60.91 
percent in 2002 (National Bureau of Statistics of China, 2001, 2003). 

As more and more people moved into urban industrial sectors, 
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traditional large families have become difficult to maintain, and a reduc- 
tion of family size has become inevitable. This trend accelerated in the 
latter part of the 20th century. The average urban household size decreased 
from 3.89 members in 1985 to 3.50 in 1990, 3.23 in 1995, 3.14 in 1999, 3.13 
in 2000 and 3.04 in 2002, while the average number of residents in rural 
households decreased from 4.80 in 1990, to 4.48 in 1995, 4.25 in 1999, 4.20 
in 2000 and 4.13 in 2002. As a result, the overall average family size 
(persons per household) in China decreased from 4.78 in the early 1970s 
to 3.44 in the year 2000, with a standard deviation of 0.39 representing a 
moderate variation among 31 provinces, autonomous regions and munic- 
ipalities in the country (National Bureau of Statistics of China, 2001, 2003). 

In addition to the processes of industrialization and modernization, the 
population control campaign launched in the 1980s has also been respon- 
sible for the rapid shrinkage of Chinese families. As China's population 
policy requires that a couple has only one child, the national birth rate 
declined rapidly from 22.28 per 1000 in 1982 to 18.24 in 1992 and 12.86 in 
2002. Given the fact that the one-child policy was accomplished more 
successfully in urban than in rural areas, the current birth rate (National 
Bureau of Statistics of China, 2001) is slightly lower in urban areas than in 
rural areas (13.18 per 1000 compared to 16.13). As a result, the three-person 
family consisting of father, mother and an only child has become one of 
the main family patterns in China, especially in urban areas. According to 
the Fourth National Census, these three-person families accounted for 23 
percent of total Chinese families, 30 percent of urban families and 20 
percent of rural families (Ma et al, 1994). Another long-term consequence 
of the one-child policy is the formation of a 4-2-1 kinship pattern in urban 
China, which means that, in the foreseeable future, a young couple will 
have to support or care for two, four or even six old couples, while taking 
care of their own child as well (Sheng, 1992). Children are more likely to 
be seen by their parents as dependants rather than as supports (Sheng, 
1992; Settles and Sheng, 2002). Family studies conducted in past decades 
have confirmed that Chinese families have experienced a smooth transition 
to smaller, nuclear families. By investigating the patterns of 5075 married 
women's original families at the time of their marriage, the Five Cities” 
Marriage and Family Study (Liu and Xue, 1987) found that the proportion 
of nuclear families increased gradually from 55.6 percent in/before the 
1930s, to 55.1 percent in the 1940s, to 57.9 in the 1960s, to 67.1 in the 1970s 
and to 69.28 in the early 1980s (Liu and Xue, 1987: 484). The proportions 
of stem-family (families of two or more generations of married couples 
living together), as a second major family pattern, however, remained 
roughly the same or slightly decreased over the last century from 25.7 
percent in the 1930s to 21.0 percent in the early 1980s (Liu and Xue, 1987: 
484). The Study of Current Rural Pamilies in China collected data from 
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over 7000 rural families in 14 provinces across China, and showed that, 
from 1978 to 1986, the proportion of nuclear families increased from 64.4 
percent to 68.7 percent while the proportion of stem-families decreased 
from 25.8 percent to 19.7 percent (Liu et al, 1993). 

Associated with decreasing fertility rates has been the increase in life 
expectancy, attributed to the overall improvement of living standards in 
the past few decades. According to official statistics, the average life 
expectancy of the Chinese population increased from 62.7 years in 1980 
to 65.4 years in 1990 and to 66.5 years in 1999 (Zhu, 2001). As a result, the 
Chinese population has accelerated its trend toward being an aging 
society. The proportion of the Chinese population aged 65 years old or 
above increased from 4.41 percent in 1953, to 4.91 percent in 1982, to 5.57 
percent in 1990 and to 6.96 percent in 2000, knocking hard at the door of 
an aging society (defined as at least 7 percent of the population being 65 
years or over). In fact, several developed Chinese cities and provinces 
such as Shanghai (11.53 percent of the population is 65 or over in 2000), 
Beijing (8.36 percent), Tianjin (8.33 percent), Jiangsu (8.76 percent), 
Zhejiang (8.84 percent) and Chongqing (7.90 percent) have already 

this international standard for an aging society (National 
Bureau of Statistics of China, 2001). This trend is expected to increase in 
the foreseeable future, reaching an overall elderly proportion of 123 
percent in 2010, 14.8 percent in 2015 and 16.8 percent in 2020 (United 
Nations, 2003). 


Implications of Family Size for the PRC 

The shifts from a high-mortality /high-fertility society to a low-mortality / 
low-fertility and from a short life expectancy to a long life expectancy 
society impact on intergenerational relationships by altering the family 
formation, family members’ life course and the amount of time that people 
spend in various family roles (Farkas and Hogan, 1995). The increasing 
longevity is expected to change an individual’s life course through produc- 
ing more opportunities for remarriage, grandparenting and greater 
educational and socioeconomic success (Farkas and Hogan, 1995). 

The challenges of the globalization of economic and technological insti- 
tutions have been major forces in changing how families see and moderate 
the long-term economic provisions for their families. Major dependence 
on governmental programs for retirement and health support has been 
characteristic of the latter part of the 20th century. Now as the 21st century 
gets underway, these programs are increasingly vulnerable to both the 
new structure of the population and to global influences in economic 
outcomes. 

Chinese government policies changed dramatically at several points in 
last century. Especially important was the initiation of social and economic 
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reforms in 1978. Government policies before and since these reforms are 
different in many important respects. Previously, in Mao's time, the 
government had introduced comprehensive social welfare coverage for 
urban employees. The employment-based social security system, which 
guaranteed state employees a pension, living accommodation and 
medical care after retirement had largely ensured that the urban elderly 
could be financially independent from their families. The life-long 
employment policy and the household registration system restricted resi- 
dential mobility and maintained urban family stability. The public 
housing policy was based on length of service, gave older employees 
priority for bigger and better houses and allowed their married children 
to live with them. In addition, the replacement policy gave retiring parents 
the opportunity to secure employment for their children in their work 
units, kept adult children dependent and provided older people with a 
superior position in families and reinforced family togetherness. Later 
reforms have weakened these principles and new social conditions have 
demanded new policies. 

The growing market economy has created an environment of multiple- 
ownership enterprises, marked by the rapid increase in numbers of enter- 
prises owned by someone other than the state. The ‘iron rice bowl’ 
referred to the life-long permanent and stable employment system in 
China, which was based upon a planned economy and unique ownership 
of state enterprises. As the state’s full-employment policy was replaced 
by market-controlled employment, the ‘iron rice bowl’ was broken and 
occupational mobility become more common. According to the National 
Bureau of Statistics of China (1997, 2001), between 1978 and 2000, the 
numbers of workers in state-owned units stayed roughly the same, while 
those of private enterprises increased from zero to 1.268 million and 
among those, individual- or family-run businesses increased 142 times. 
Until 1984, almost all (98.2 percent) urban workers were life-long 
employees. The proportion of contract workers increased 28 times, from 
1.8 percent in 1984 to 40.9 percent in 1996, and almost all workers by 2000 
had become contract workers. Jobs became less secure, and registered 
urban unemployment rate increased from 2.3 percent in 1992 to 3.0 
percent in 1996 and to 3.1 percent in 2000. Under this employment system, 
the urban elderly no longer benefited automatically from their long-term 
work, and they have almost nothing to do with their children’s employ- 
ment, leading to the younger generations becoming more independent. 

Most of the economic and social indicators available indicate growth 
in nearly all parts of social life in China, especially for urban families. 
According to the official statistics (National Bureau of Statistics of China, 
1997, 2001), from 1978 to 2000, the annual per capita income of urban resi- 
dents increased 383.7 percent, and the annual per capita income of rural 
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residents increased 483.5 percent. The annual per capita consumption of 
all residents increased 18.5 times, urban residential per capita floor space 
increased from 3.6 m? to 14.9 m2, and the amount of floor space for rural 
residents increased from 8.1 m? to 24.8 m*. The number of color television 
sets per 100 households increased from 0 in 1978 to 116.6 in urban areas 
and 101.7 in rural areas. The growth in living standards, especially in 
improved housing conditions, made it possible for older and younger 
generations to be independent from each other. The mass media, especi- 
ally television programs, continuously display ‘western’ lifestyles and 
cultural values through news and movies, and have made such ideas as 
independence and self-reliance fashionable among the young generation. 
As more Chinese are working in the private sector and private companies 
have been reluctant to take on more responsibility, there is no longer a 
dependable structure of resources for retirement, for either the elderly of 
today or their adult children. 


Cultural Values and Family Support 


Institutional responses to the economic and support needs of an aging 
society are shaped by the social system, but there are several aspects that 
can be seen as stemming from similar functional requirements. Cultural 
themes may persist, although they may not represent the reality of 
everyday life. Individuals from different cultural backgrounds react 
differently to ‘moral dilemmas as well as solutions as they go about life’ 
(Luborsky and McMullen, 1999: 78). The way family members feel about 
what they are doing stems from their cultural orientation. 

Traditional Chinese society for thousands of years was characterized by 
a self-sufficiency type of agricultural economy and a patriarchal-feudal 
social system, which provided the conditions for the origin and develop- 
ment of filial piety. Older people were highly respected in traditional China 
for their relatively higher positions in the social system. As heads of house- 
holds, they owned or controlled the productive resources upon which the 
younger people were dependent, had broader social connections with 
kinship supports and were a major source of knowledge. They were highly 
influential because most Chinese villages were relatively small, stable 
communities. They were seen as a link to the ancestors of the family, and 
after they died, they were believed to join these ancestors to be worshipped 
(Ikels, 1980). Practical economic considerations, supernatural sanctions 
and community pressure reinforced filial piety, which provided an insti- 
tutional and structural function for social security in later life. 

Industrialization and modernization undermined the foundation of 
traditional values and weakened the norm of filial piety. The unique 
structural features supporting filial piety are disappearing. Extended 
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patriarchal families are replaced by independent, small families, who are 
more likely to be mobile and urban. As socialized productivity replaces 
the family economy, individuals, including the elderly, are no longer as 
dependent on their families. 

Changes in political environment and ideology have altered traditional 
cultural values in mainland China over the last 50 years. Davis-Friedman 
(1983) found that, since 1949, Chinese Communist Party leaders have 
intermittently attacked some major elements of filial piety as anti- 
Communist, including the idea of absolutely obeying parents and 
traditional funeral practices. However, they: 

... have not eliminated the traditional attitudes of respect and concern for the 

elderly based on Confucian ideals, nor have they established an entirely new 

socialist ethic grounded in the ideology of communism.... Overall, the 
communist revolution has thus strengthened rather than weakened the 
traditional view of old age, and the elderly have benefited from the govern- 

ment support (Davis-Friedman, 1983: 13) 


Ikels (1983: 30) also points out two factors that are crucial for the conti- 
nuity of filial piety: 

... first the traditional value of interdependence both between parents and 

children and among the masses as a whole has never been attacked; second, 

the economic conditions in China, and in rural China in particular, provide the 

elderly with opportunities to contribute to household income while at the same 

time making it impossible for them to go it alone. 


Maintaining the rhetoric of family duties even in a revolutionary situ- 
ation suggests that the ideation may be extended into the next round of 
economic and social development. New research suggests that economic 
reforms have brought profound and rapid changes to families in China 
and weakened the social foundation of family care for the elderly (Cai et 
al., 1994; Jia, 1988; Kwong and Cai, 1992; Leung, 1997). Even though the 
family unit is largely stable, with a lower frequency of divorce than in the 
US, for example, the erosion of family support for older persons seems 
inevitable. With the one-child policy reducing family size, more working 
wives and rapidly growing divorce rates, the pool of potential caregivers 
has shrunk, affecting both the capacity and the willingness of the family 
to provide care and support to the elderly. 

These trends in turn affect people’s values towards caring for the 
elderly and their expectations of being cared for in later life. In this 
context, the meaning of having children and grandchildren is closely tied 
to filial piety, given that having no son was seen by Confucianism as the 
worst one of three un-filial behaviors in traditional Chinese society. 
Traditionally, the major reason for having children was for the succes- 
sion of the patriarchal family line and for being cared for in old age, 
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which in fact places filial piety as the foundation to and a social norm of 
intergenerational relationships. 

This traditional cultural value, however, has changed greatly in recent 
decades. Ma et al 's (1994) study reported that only about 6 percent and 
11 percent of people in Beijing supported, respectively, the ideas of 
having children for the succession of the patriarchal line and for old age 
support. While traditional ideas were becoming weaker, more emphasis 
was given to the purposes of ‘affective satisfaction’ (27 percent) and ‘real- 
ization of unfulfilled ideals in children’ (23 percent). The age differences 
among the respondents were also significant: in the 20-29 age group, 
only 3.9 percent and 8.0 percent of the respondents agreed, respectively, 
that ‘having children is for family succession and old age support”, while 
in the over 60 age group, the corresponding percentages were 9.2 percent 
and 25.3 percent. The decline of traditional ideas of having children for 
the succession of the patriarchal family line’ and ‘for being cared for in 
old age' was also matched with a decline in preference for male children. 
In this survey, only 4.5 percent of the respondents agreed with the idea 
that one ‘must have a son”, and great majority of them (78 percent) said 
that it “doesn't matter” whether one has a son or a daughter. Moreover, 
6.5 percent of them even agreed that having a daughter is better than 
having a son’. 

The research literature suggests gender differences in intergenerational 
support across societies. Daughters are more involved than sons in 
providing emotional assistance, daily caretaking and social services, while 
financial assistance more often comes from sons (Pan, 2002). This, 
however, is now more likely to be the case in rural China, where the 
demand for labor on the land is still high and where the one-child policy 
is relatively flexible (Yang, 1996). Not only the main source of daily care 
to their aged parents, daughters are also more likely to send remittances 
back to support their family while they are working in industries away 
from home. In the metropolitan areas, where the one-child policy has been 
implemented much more strictly, the gender preference of children 
becomes almost impossible to achieve, either a son or a daughter has to 
play a similar role in elderly care for both sides of the family. Recent 
evidence shows that, beside emotional support, urban daughters A 
ute as much monetary support, if not more, to their aging parents as o 
the sons (Chen, 1996). The Chinese grandparent is in better health and 
has more resources to shower on the one-child family. The competition 
among grandparents for nurturing their grandchildren may actually 
intensify beyond what has already been reported. The expanded set of 
resources that the grandparents, parents and aunts and uncles have to 
invest in a single child suggests that a broader range of enrichment and 
educational activities can be supported. The ratio of grandparents to 
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grandchildren is favorable for good childcare and some grandparents 
suggest that they live with their children to augment their grandchildren’s 
care and education (Settles and Sheng, 2002). 

Most comparative studies have tended to stress the differences rather 
than the commonalities between eastern and western values, and pay less 
attention to the dynamic interactions between values and practices. Lin 
(1999) claimed, for instance, ‘in the matter of attitude toward age, the 
difference is absolute, and the East and the West take exactly opposite 
point of view’. According to Seelbach and Sauer (1977) several attributes 
overlap with eastern values: living close to parents, caregiving, e.g. caring 
for elderly parents when they are sick, providing financial help to parents 
when necessary, visiting or corresponding with parents regularly and 
retaining a feeling of responsibility for parents. In a review of the litera- 
ture, Selig et al. (1991) argued that elements of ‘filial piety’ were also a 
socially approved virtue in the West, represented by: life-long parental 
reverence, repaying parents a debt of gratitude for the care they provided 
earlier and believing that care for parents is an expression of friendship 
and love. 

Differences in the rhetoric describing the adult child’s preferred 
attitude and behavior are clear. Thus, filial piety is, in general, a socially 
approved virtue to the extent that it means assuming attributes of 
respecting, caring for and loving parents in both eastern and western 
cultures. While there does not appear to be a word or phrase that 
summarizes these characteristics in American life, such behaviors are 


American culture appreciates limited responsibility (and, therefore, the 
role of society in providing some of the support and care) and does not 
encourage undue sacrifice for parents and family, whereas Chinese 
culture encourages unlimited responsibility, self-sacrifice and devotion 
to parent or family. (3) In terms of legitimate support to parents: affec- 
tion, information exchange and meeting parents’ basic needs are 
expected and legitimate in American culture, whereas all offerings and 
service from adult children to their parents are appreciated and legiti- 
mate in Chinese culture. These differences seem to be more in the style 
than in the substance of the relatignships. 
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decisive role’ and 55.5 percent reported they NAVE ABAY Tr 
marriage. Ten percent of them reported they ‘play a decisive role’ and 44 
percent reported they ‘have a say” in their children's study and career 
decisions. 

As the parent-child relationships tend to be more egalitarian, intergen- 
erational reciprocity remains functional in Chinese families. The older 
generation tends to be considered by their children as important resources 
for daily help, including providing temporary housing for married 
children until they find their own (34 percent), giving financial help to 
non-co-residential children (30 percent) and helping with housework and 
childcare for co-residential children (25 percent) (Sheng, 1991). Over half 
of the respondents who were living with adult children in the Nine Cities” 
Old People Survey (Hu and Ye, 1991) reported doing ‘most’ or “more” 
housework, under the considerations of ‘should do something for 
children anyway, as retired” (24 percent), reducing their children's 
‘burden’ (19 percent) and “good for one's health’ (1.7 percent). The routine 
housework tasks that older parents are more likely to be engaged include, 
according to the survey, doing laundry (60 percent), cooking (70 percent), 
cleaning (77 percent) and taking care of grandchildren (25 percent). 
Grandparenting, although less frequent than other tasks, is an important 
form of intergenerational reciprocity in China, especially now in the era 
of the one-child policy, where much attention and resources are devoted 
to the one and only grandchild. In fact, rather than considering grand- 
parenting as an extra burden of daily life, Chinese grandparents are more 
likely to think of it as a way to ‘enjoy family happiness’ and as an exchange 
for help received from their children. Sheng (1991) argued that help from 
parents would strengthen intergenerational relationships through 
improving mutual communication and understanding, closer emotional 
ties and increasing the opportunities of interdependence between the 
generations. 

Living ts are another aspect that relates to elderly care. 
Living with an adult child may be more convenient for the elderly parent 
to receive daily care. However, Ma et al. (1994) showed that only about a 
quarter of the respondents preferred to live with their adult children (son: 
6.4 percent, daughter: 9.1 percent, either: 9 percent). In contrast, about 
one-third (322 percent) of them preferred to live close by but not necess- 
arily together” and other 14.5 percent even said ‘not necessarily live 
together’. Age comparison of living preferences also showed that elder] 
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parent. In both East and West, these 
demands later in the life course require innovation and new 


foundations for expectations and caregiving to be realized. More adults 
are focused on the upbringing of fewer children and their own longer life- 
times impact on who is available and how they may be involved in 
everyday issues of life-long care and interdependency. New technologies 
and interventions allow people to work at home if it can be arranged. 
Parent-child relations in China are becoming more egalitarian as 
members of the younger generations gain access to better paying jobs and 
begin to adopt more western attitudes toward their elderly care respon- 
sibilities (Yuan, 1987). As reported by the Five Cities” Marriage and Family 
Study (Liu and Xue, 1987), arranged marriage, one of the symbols of 
parental power over their children, has become history in major Chinese 
cities. Among those who married before 1937, 54 percent were married 
by arrangement of their parents, whereas less than 1 percent of marriages 
during the 1970s and 1980s were by parental arrangement, even though 
elderly parents are still highly respected and have a certain economic and 
decisive power in family lives. In the study by Tian et al. (1991), more 
than half to two-thirds of elderly respondents reported that they were 
highly respected by their offspring, whereas only 5 percent reported not 
being respected by their children. In urban China, 41 percent of elderly 
people have total control over the family economy, 23 percent have partial 
control and 13 percent control their own part. The numbers, however, 
were relatively lower in rural areas: 19 percent have total control and 18 
percent control part of the family economy, while 13 percent only control 
their own part. In the Nine Cities” Old People Survey (Hu and Ye, 1991), 
similar findings were reported: 54 percent played a decisive role and 31 
percent have a say in the family economy. In addition, about 43 percent 
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adults (over 60) were more likely to support the ideas of living close by 
(45 percent) than younger adults (20-9) (25.8 percent), but younger adults 
were more likely to report ‘not necessarily live together’ (21.6 percent) 
than aged adults (10.3 percent). This trend reflects a further tendency of 
independent living arrangements in urban China. The Nine Cities’ Old 
People Survey (Hu and Ye, 1991) presents a similar trend: 35 percent of 
the 7000 respondents supported the idea of ‘live close by but not necess- 
arily together’, and 41 percent of them were actually living with their 
adult children when the survey was conducted in 1988. However, among 
them, only 38.4 percent said that the reason why they live with their 
children was a ‘need for financial support’ (15 percent) or a ‘need to be 
cared by their children’ (23.4 percent). A large majority (50 percent) of 
those who live with their children did so with the purpose of caring for 
and helping their children with housework (15.7 percent), because of the 
housing shortage (28.3 percent), to be close to work (2.1 percent) and to 
share living expenses (4.4 percent). The same survey also reported that, 
in fact, nearly half of the elderly were living in three- or more generation 
families, while 25 percent of them were living in two-generation and 
another 25 percent in one-generation families, as the result of the housing 
shortages in Chinese cities, which prevent people from achieving their 
residential preference (Davis and Harrell, 1993). Findings from another 
large-scale survey (Tian et al., 1991) not only supported this preference 
for new living arrangements on the part of the elderly in China, but also 
revealed the difference between urban and rural residents: while the 
national average of elderly persons living in three- or more generation 
families was 50 percent, the number for urban residents was 38 percent 
and for rural residents was 62 percent. 

While co-residence continues to be at the core of support relationships 
between parents and adult offspring in mainland China, there are new 
tendencies to live apart, but close by and keeping frequent contact 
between generations. As Unger (1993: 40) argues, Chinese ‘parents who 
live apart from their married children still tend to maintain very close 
mutual contact, more than would be the norm in most Western societies’. 
A commonly held ideal in China for the distance between parents and 
children is metaphorically referred to as a ‘distance that keeps soup 
warm.’ Bian’s et al. (1998) study in Shanghai and Tianjin found that 9 
percent of non-co-resident children live in the same neighborhood (three 
minutes’ walk away) as the parents, and 48 percent live within at least 
the same district (20 minutes’ walk away). At the same time, about 25 
percent of parents have at least daily contact with their children, most 
parents (80 percent) see their children at least every week, and there is 
only a small difference between the contact with sons and daughters. 
According to this study, intergenerational assistance flows still mainly 
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upward rather than downward. About 55 percent of the parents reported 
receiving regular help from their offspring, whereas only 25 percent of 
the children received any kind of regular help from parents. 

Concerns about economic support and daily care for the elderly are 
more concentrated on the very aged parent than on younger elderly 
parents in urban China. Because most of the urban elderly have their own 
pension and life savings, they may be economically better off than 
younger generations (Davis-Friedman, 1985; Sankar, 1989). Ma et al. 
(1994) reported that the majority of respondents (55 percent) agreed with 
the idea that children ‘should support parents economically whenever in 
need”, whereas 35 percent agreed that children ‘should support parents 
so as to make them happy even though they are better off economically”. 
The Nine Cities” Old People Survey (Hu and Ye, 1991) has shown that, 
while there was a main upward flow of financial support (41 percent) 
from the younger to the older generation, there also was a flow of cash 
transfers (21 percent) from the older to the younger generations. Ma et al. 
(1994) have also shown that, while a large majority of respondents (72 
percent) agreed with the idea that “children should take care of parents” 
daily life requirements”, a noticeable proportion (20.5 percent) of them 
support the idea that “children should take care of parents only when they 
cannot help themselves”. Other studies done in Tianjin and Beijing show 
that when elders become ill or very old, 96 percent (Tianjin) and 87 percent 
(Beijing) of them were cared for directly by family members (Yuan, 1987). 

However, there is an increasing demand for institutional care. Ma et al. 
(1994) have shown that, among the choices of later care, 22 percent of 
respondents preferred to ‘stay in a rest home or apartment for the elderly’, 
8.2 percent wanted to ‘hire home-helps’. Fewer preferred being cared for 
at home by their children or grandchildren (16 percent), although 31 
percent prefer to be cared for by their spouse at home. The younger gener- 
ation tends to expect institutional care (20—40 age group: 23.6 percent) 
more than the elder generation (over 60 age group: 11.3 percent). Only 10 
percent of the 2040 age group expected to be cared for by their children, 
while 37 percent of the over 60 age group expected it. 

Elder care stems from close relationships maintained through a lifetime. 
Rapid economic growth, demographic change and occupational migra- 
tion in China have jeopardized the capacity and willingness of the family 
to serve as a primary resource to its older members; it poses the possible 
attenuation of care. Parent-child relationships are not simply about being 
available and willing to give and receive care. Although children are still 
the primary source of older age support to their parents (Gu et al., 1995), 
the dynamics of parent-child relationships are undergoing a dramatic 
transition (Chen and Silverstein, 2000). Greater egalitarianism in the PRC 
and more divorce and remarriage have emphasized how crucial is the 
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quality of relationships across the life course as a marker for potential 
caregiving. There are many events across the life course that divide or 
solidify families and the consequences of these experiences may be 
lasting. The changing attitudes and practices towards elderly care in 
contemporary urban China have undergone two changes: the strength- 
ening in consciousness of independence and the weakening of expec- 
tations of reciprocity. 


Discussion 


While in this article we are not able due to space limitations to present 
comparable data from the US, as we did in our original paper, one can 
read the Chinese examples and see that the findings on intergenerational 
relationships and caregiving are indeed quite similar to studies done in 
the US and other developed nations experiencing the new demographics 
of small families and increased longevity. There are some striking simi- 
larities and analogues. Contemporary societies are complex and the 
general trends are defined by various different subthemes, local and state 
policies and programs and subgroups. The major social and political 
initiatives in China have produced major differences in how values 
towards intergenerational caregiving are played out in practice. Political 
ideology and family values in practice are not one and the same in the 
US either. The war of words between conservatives and liberals in the US 
features a family rhetoric with competing visions for the future of families 
(Moen and Forest, 1999). Because most family policy in the USA is either 
located entirely within the states and local governments or only broadly 
structured at the national level for states to implement, it is difficult to 
track how ideology, funding, law and regulations actually affect family 
actions (Bogenschneider, 2002). Similarly, in China, local governments 
have considerable scope in the implementation of national programs. Both 
the PRC and the US have developed economic and medical support 
programs that have greatly improved the adequacy of care for retired 
workers. Current marketplace factors coupled with a changing structure 
of the population have created less favorable situations for these p 
and the need for reform to protect the elderly and their families is evident. 
New policy initiatives are being undertaken to address these concerns. 
Learning from the experiences of western welfare states, the major 
intention of Chinese welfare policies for the elderly has been to ‘avoid the 
creation of large welfare agencies which have drained the capacity of the 
richer governments’ (China News Analysis, 1984: 8). The employment- 
based social security system is still there for workers of state-owned work 
units, but is vulnerable to the general depression among state businesses 
and the fact that some of these businesses have either failed or have been 
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turned into joint venture, collective or private enterprises. Although there 
are various laws, policies and regulations to ensure that retired workers 
receive their pensions, other components of this system such as medical 
care vary from one work unit to another (Divis et al., 1995). To meet the 
increasing demands for elderly care, government policies still emphasize 
the obligations and responsibilities of families. This can be observed in 
several new laws, as Leung (1997: 91, 90) describes: 


The Criminal Law (1979), Article 183, makes it an offense, punishable by a 
sentence of not more than five years’ criminal detention, for adult children to 
refuse to perform their proper duty to support an aged family member... . The 
revised Marriage Law of 1980, Article 20 ... also imposes similar responsi- 
bilities on adopted children. 


The new Law for the Elderly ‘delineates the responsibility of husbands 
and wives to support their parents and parents-in-law’. 

Legal obligations on the family to care for their elderly, however, may 
to a certain extent be impractical, and impossible to enforce because 
current economic reforms have reduced state control over family affairs 
in general, and the one-child policy has limited the capabilities of the 
younger generations to support and care for the many elderly relatives. 

In recent years, community-based personal services for single elderly 
inhabitants in cities have been enthusiastically promoted by the govern- 
ment (Leung, 1997). Some communities have developed such facilities as 
nursing homes, daycare centers, health service centers, entertainment 
centers and canteens for the elderly. However, these services are mainly 
targeted to the ‘three nos’ elderly — those with no ability to work, no source 
of income and no family support. To the policy-makers, single elderly 
people seem in need, but they are concerned that services supporting 
them will undermine family obligations (Ikels, 1990). Government invest- 
ment in community-based care facilities is very limited, and each 
community has to find its own financial resources to support elderly care 
services. Thus, the quality and quantity of these services are heavily 
dependent on the resources accessible in local communities, and vary 
substantially from neighborhood to neighborhood. In 1995, about 564,000 
elderly people lived in these community-based nursing homes for the 
aged, mostly ensuring only survival-level care. In general, as Leung (1990) 
pointed out, community services are both informal and loosely structured, 
with quality of services not standardized. 

Compared to family and community-based support and care systems, 
formal social institutional services for the elderly have so far been poorly 
developed in China. The institutionalization rate of the elderly in China 
was extremely low, representing about 0.5 percent of the elderly popu- 
lation in 1995 (Ministry of Civil Affairs, 1995: 86). In 1978, there were 577 
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homes and by 1985 the number had only risen to 752, while the expen- 
diture per capita did rise significantly from 553 yuan in 1987 to 1782 yuan 
by 1989 (Liu, 1989: 113). In addition to these homes, there has been a 
growing demand for more accessible medical centers and hospitals as well 
as professional personnel such as physiotherapists, counselors and home 
health visitors to provide services direct to elderly people (Divis et al., 
1995). As the population ages, the increasing demand for institutional- 
ized elderly care will be a greater and greater challenge for the Chinese 
government. 


Conclusions 
Increasingly longer and more active lives will shift family relationships 
toward more symmetrical caregiving and more interdependency appears 
likely in societies experiencing demographic shifts and globalization. 
Continued economic, social and technological developments will 
continue to challenge family arrangements and processes. The differences 
between families in the US and China appear to be narrowing in terms 
of responsibility and caregiving to their elderly relatives. Symbolically, 
family holidays such as the Chinese New Year and American Thanks- 
giving allow families to show the strength of relationships and their 
respect and love for their parents. As family size has decreased, divorce 
and remarriage expanded and the elderly are living much longer, families 
in both cultures need to address the care of a more complex set of elderly 
persons, some of whom have less direct claims on their care and respon- 
sibilities. The need for specialized care in homes and institutional settings, 
especially for the frail elderly, who may have become too much of a 
burden for their caregivers or may have outlived them, is being widely 
recognized and may become more common. Preference for home care 
given by family members is couched in the language of quality. Both the 
elderly and their families take into account issues other than strictly those 
of health, safety and physical well-being. While Americans attempt to care 
for their family members as if it were no effort, in China, the concepts of 
obedience and duty may function to help family members put up with 
these same demands from elders that care and respect be given on their 
terms. The increasing role that grandparents are taking in the care of their 
grandchildren and in sponsoring the independence of their children, 
however, suggests that higher reciprocity and personal relationship 
quality may also characterize exchanges in the Chinese family as well as 
the American family. Certainly, as a smaller cohort of young adults 
responds to an increasingly longer lived and larger cohort of elders, prior- 
ities will be set by both individuals and the larger society. Those elders 
who have been good companions and sponsors to their younger family 
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members may at an individual level be more likely to receive frequent 
and effective help. More institutional alternatives and at-home services 
may be designed and implemented, bringing new options into play. Past 
relationship quality may underlie how and what kind of care is seen as 
quality. Quality of life is defined in terms of previous interactions and 
identity (Hanks and Settles, 1989). 

There are problems inherent in caregiving in both countries, such as the 
stress on the caregiver and the effects on their health; a lack of awareness 
and/or availability of support services and related home care technolo- 
gies; and economic pressures across generations. The specifics vary 
greatly, but the issues are surprisingly similar in their demands on families 
to bear the load of caregiving and the coordination of care. 
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abstract: In this study, adult daughters from an East Asian culture (South Korea: 
N = 398) and a western culture (Germany: N = 313) were compared with respect 
to the extent and the direction of intergenerational support, the associations 
between value orientations, relationship quality and intergenerational support, 
and with respect to the meaning of perceived reciprocity within these processes. 
Results showed a more extensive exchange of support in the Korean as compared 
to the German sample and very similar associations between values and relation- 
ship quality with support to parents in both cultures. However, in the German 
sample a negative association between adult daughters’ perception of giving more 
than receiving and the quality of the relationship was indicated. The results are 
discussed in light of the Confucian concept of filial piety and the western theor- 
etical model of intergenerational solidarity. 


keywords: Germany + intergenerational support + South Korea 


Most industrialized countries are facing dramatic demographic changes, 
one of which is increasing life expectancy. At present, the average life 
expectancy in Korea is 79.3 years for women and 71.8 years for men. In 
Germany, the average life expectancies are slightly higher: 81.2 years for 
women and 75.2 years for men (United Nations Population Division, 
2004). The increased life expectancy affects the family structure and 
dynamics since the length of the lifetime that parents and their children 
share has never before been so long (Lauterbach, 1995; Uhlenberg, 1995). 
These changes have brought the adult parent-child relationship into the 
focus of research in recent years. 

Support exchange is a central issue in intergenerational relationships. 
Irrespective of the existence of a social security system, the exchange of 
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support remains important in the parent-child relationship throughout 
their whole Life. This intergenerational exchange is comprised of 
emotional, instrumental and financial support. The amount, type and 
meaning of exchange for the parent-child relationship in adulthood have 
not been fully investigated in East Asian countries and even less so in 
cross-cultural comparisons (see Trommsdorff, in press a, in press b). 

The general goal of the present study was to compare two countries 
that differ significantly in their cultural backgrounds and specific cultural 
concepts with respect to intergenerational relationships: South Korea and 
Germany. We assumed that the different cultural concepts affect the 
meaning of individual values and norms and relationship quality for the 
intergenerational exchange of support as well as the meaning of reciproc- 
ity in this exchange. Thus, one aim was to investigate culture-specific 
associations between individual norms and values, the quality of the 
relationship with the parents and the support adult daughters provide to 
their parents. The primary goal of the study was to explore the different 
meanings of balance and imbalance (ie. lack of reciprocity) in the 
exchange of intergenerational support for the relationship. The norm of 
reciprocity seems to be valid in both cultures, but the ways in which this 
norm is fulfilled may differ. However, this assumption has never been 
explored. 

Korea is a relational and collectivist culture with a strong Confucian and 
Buddhist influence, while Germany is influenced by Christian values and, 
compared to Korea, is a more individualistic culture (Hofstede, 2001). The 
Confucian ethical system provides clear definitions of the roles and duties 
in the parent-child relationship across the lifetime; the Confucian concept 
of filial piety particularly refers to the role of the eldest son. Confucianism 
and the demands of filial piety are still influential in Korea (Sung, 1998). 
In Germany, no such indigenous concept of the parent-child relationship 
exists. However, in western cultures the model of family solidarity serves 
as a valuable description of the adult parent-child relationship. 


Intergenerational Relations and Support In Korea 


Confucianism has influenced all facets of Korean society. The basis of self, 
relationships and society is considered to be the family. In Korea, relation- 
ships, not individuals, are considered to be a basic unit. In contrast to the 
western emphasis on individuality and uniqueness, the Korean worldview 
focuses on emotions that bind individuals and family members together. 
For example, the Korean word for human being is ingan (translated liter- 
ally it means ‘human between”). The human essence is basically relational 
and can be defined in terms of what happens between individuals. The 
family members are connected through mutual interdependence. Each 
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family member defines him- or herself according to their relatedness to the 
other family members (Kim and Park, 2000; Markus and Kitayama, 1991). 

Although Confucius considered the father-son relationship to be 
primary, it is the relationship between the husband and wife that is funda- 
mental. Through the union of husband and wife children are born and 
the family lineage is maintained. The role of each family member is clearly 
prescribed; in the concept of filial piety the role of the eldest son is particu- 
larly well defined. Consistent with Confucian philosophy, a father and a 
mother have different roles. A mother represents the inner world of the 
child and the father represents the outside world (Kim and Park, 2000). 
Their contrasting roles are summarized by a common saying: ‘a strict 
father, a benevolent mother’. 

One of the prime responsibilities of a husband is to have a son who can 
continue the family line. The other main responsibility is to educate his 
son 80 that he will carry on the family name and represent the family. A 
mother, on the other hand, is responsible for raising children, ensuring 
that children respect and obey their father, taking care of elderly parents 
and relatives and managing household affairs and social relationships. 
The father's role is the symbolic head of the family. Thus, rights and obli- 
gations in Confucianism are role attached, unequal, relational and situa- 
tional (Kim, 1994). The major obligation of children is obedience and 
respect. Even though in Confucianism the parent-child relationship is 
characterized as hierarchical, mutual positive affection is also an import- 
ant aspect of the relationship (Hwang, 1999; Sung, 1995). 

Support and caring are not a unilateral process. As children mature, 
they need to reciprocate the unconditional support provided to them. 
Based on the concept of filial piety, Kim and Choi (1994) listed the obli- 
gations that children have to fulfil. First, the children must respect their 
parents’ opinions and authority. This respect has to be expressed through 
their daily behaviour (obeying). Second, the children must take care of 
the needs of their parents (attending). Third, they have to fulfil the mate- 
rialistic needs of their parents (supporting). Fourth, they are obliged to 
provide solace and reassurance to the parents (comforting). Finally, even 
after their parents pass away, children are encouraged to honour their 
parents” achievement, pursue their intentions, complete their under- 
takings and sustain their social network (honouring). 

In Korea, the conceptions of past and future are not abstract ideas, but 
are relationally based. Even in modern Korea, people pay respect to their 
ancestors by bowing to them at their grave and symbolically sharing a 
meal with them. Grandparents are respected as a living testimony and 
link to the past. Children, on the other hand, represent the future of the 
family and as such great emotional, financial and social investments are 
made for them and in them. 
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Reciprocity plays a major role in the concept of filial piety. The adult 
children are obliged to pay back what the parents have done for them 
(Sung, 1995). Reviews of Korean parent-child relationships reveal that 
children feel indebted to their parents for the sacrifice they made for them 
(Kim and Park, 2005; Park et al, 2002). For adult children in Korea, one 
of the most important reasons for parental care is to repay debts to their 
parents (Sung, 1995). However, children need not reciprocate in kind, but 
show their appreciation by doing their best in their endeavours. When 
they are students, they study hard and try to succeed academically. 
Empirical studies in Korea have shown that a sense of indebtedness to 
parents increases students’ achievement motivation, which in turn func- 
tions to increase the amount of time they dedicate to their studies (Park 
and Kim, 2004). As young adults, children try their best to succeed econ- 
omically, socially and to have a harmonious family of their own. They are 
expected to show their appreciation to their parents by supporting them 
when they are old, but also to make sacrifices for their children as their 
parents have done for them. 

Confucian family values and the concept of filial piety have been trans- 
formed in the modern era. With modernization, urbanization and indus- 
trialization, the nuclear family structure has replaced the traditional 
extended family. Currently, fewer than 10 percent of families have three 
generations living under one roof. In 1975, the average size of a house- 
hold was more than five, but this number was reduced to three in 2000 
(Korean National Statistics Bureau, 2001). Even in rural areas, the family 
size is relatively small. Sex-role discrimination has diminished signifi- 
cantly in the family, in schools and, to a lesser extent, in the workplace. 
In 1965, 37 percent of women participated in the workforce. Although the 
economy has expanded approximately 100-fold since 1965, only 47 
percent of women participated in the workforce in 2000 (Korean National 
Statistics Bureau, 2001). 

Parental roles within the family have changed as well, particularly for 
fathers. Today’s fathers report more nurturance and warmth towards their 
children than grandfathers report retrospectively (Jung and Honig, 2000). 
Nevertheless, the father is still the head of the household, representing 
the family, and the mother is responsible for raising and educating the 
children. Although the traditional family structure and values have 
changed with modernization, two important features of the socialization 
practice still remain: parental devotion and indulgence. In Korea, parents 
view unselfish devotion and sacrifice to their children as their basic role 
and duty. The obligations of adult children as prescribed in the concept 
of filial piety have undergone some modifications as well but they are still 
important in everyday life (Sung, 1998). 

Based on the concept of filial piety, Korean family law stipulates that 
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children have to support their parents when they are old - although it is 
inconceivable that one would choose not to support one's parents. The 
government provides a small pension only if the elderly cannot be 
supported by their children (Le. they do not have any children or their 
children are unable to support them financially). Fewer than 3 percent of 
the elderly population receives this small pension from the government 
(Korean Ministry of Public Welfare, 2002). According to a study conducted 
by Won (2002), nearly half of the elderly are supported by the eldest son's 
family (47 percent), 20 percent by other sons” families, 16 percent by 
daughters’ families and 7 percent by unmarried children. In a national 
survey, 69 percent of parents aged 65 years and older received financial 
support from their children (Chung et al, 1998). 

In addition, the Korean government provides only partial health care 
support (around 70 percent of the total cost and it excludes serious 
illnesses such as cancer or stroke). It is the responsibility of the children 
to cover the remaining costs. Won (2002) has found that for serious 
illnesses, it is the spouse who provides the necessary support (44 percent), 
followed by the eldest son's family members (23 percent), members of 
other sons’ families (14 percent), the members of daughters’ families (10 
percent) and other family members (3 percent). In terms of emotional 
support for the elderly, very similar patterns of responsibilities were 
found. 

When Chung et al. (1998) asked respondents from a national sample 
who is responsible for taking care of their elderly, 47 percent reported that 
it is the responsibility of the eldest son, followed by the children who are 
able to support them (28 percent), the elderly themselves (16 percent), 
other sons (7 percent) and daughters (1 percent). In a study conducted by 
Kim et al. (2000), respondents reported that the elderly are more likely to 
receive financial and emotional support from their children than to 
provide support to their children. This is likely the case because the 
elderly grew up during a time when Korea was underdeveloped and they 
had to maintain a subsistence level and had no resources to save up for 
old age. Their children, however, grew up during a time of rapid economic 
growth. They have greater resources and time to support their parents 
financially and emotionally. 

With respect to reciprocity in intergenerational exchange, Kim and Kim 
(2000) found that although children are likely to provide more financial 
and emotional support to parents than they received in turn, this imbal- 
ance is gradually decreasing due to the increasing afftuence of the elderly 
population. They also found that those elderly who are able to provide 
greater support to their children were more satisfied with their life in 
general. Those elderly who reported unilateral support (i.e. that they only 
gave support or they only received support) were less satisfied, and those 
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who neither gave nor received support from their children reported the 
lowest life satisfaction. Thus, these findings underline the importance of 
reciprocity in intergenerational relationships in Korea. According to Lee 
(2002), a balanced exchange of emotional support is more likely among 
those elderly with a higher socioeconomic status. 

As to the quality of the relationship, Hong (1998) found that those 
respondents with a higher exchange of financial support showed more 
affection for their children and at the same time experienced greater 
conflicts with them. In other words, financial exchange can be a double- 
edged sword. Such a pattern was not observed for practical exchange. 

To summarize, according to Confucian ideas, a strong interdependent 
orientation of family members, close emotional ties and high filial obli- 
gations characterize the adult parent-child relationships. The adult 
children's obligation is to support ageing parents not only financially but 
also instrumentally and emotionally. The norm of reciprocity applies to 
support between adult children and their parents. However, according to 
Confucian belief, adult children can pay their debts to their parents in 
part by investing in the next generation. 


Intergenerational Relations and Support In Germany 


For Germany, no indigenous concept describing the parent-child relation- 
ship, like filial piety, exists. Instead, the model of intergenerational 
solidarity of Bengtson and colleagues (e.g. Bengtson and Roberts, 1991) 
has served as the theoretical background of studies on the adult 
parent-child relationships in western cultures. The authors proposed a 
model consisting of a pattern of positive associations between five aspects 
of solidarity, which together influence the frequency and quality of inter- 
generational contact. 

The opportunity structure of family interaction (e.g. geographic prox- 
imity of parents and children, secure financial situation) and the norms of 
family obligations are basic prerequisites for the intergenerational 
exchange of support and the maintenance of emotional quality in the 
relationship between parents and children. According to the model of 
intergenerational solidarity, the quality of the relationship influences the 
support exchange and, in turn, the reciprocity of this exchange (or lack of 
it) affects the quality of the relationship. A balance between the help given 
to and received from a parent should increase the positive emotions 
between parents and adult children and the quality of their relationship. 
An imbalance should have just the opposite effect While most assump- 
tions derived from the model have been investigated intensively, until now 
the association between reciprocity in support exchange and relationship 
quality has been explored in only a few studies (e.g. Silverstein et al., 2002). 
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The norm of reciprocity is important in social relationships in western 
cultures. According to this norm, the stability of social relationships is 
based on the expectation that the help and support given to another 
person will be reciprocated in an adequate time period and in a contin- 
gent manner (Gouldner, 1960). With respect to family relationships, 
reciprocity may be a less important factor influencing the relationship 
stability than in other social relations, such as friendship relations. More 
specifically, reciprocity among family members may not be established 
with the same kind of support and can be accumulated over the life course 
in terms of ‘support banks” (Antonucci, 1985). Nevertheless, there is 
empirical evidence for the expectation that the norm of reciprocity applies 
to family relationships as well (for a review, see Schwarz, in press). 

In accordance with the model of intergenerational solidarity, the 
relationship between adults and their parents in Germany is often 
described as close and harmonious with intensive exchange of support 
on the basis of frequent contact. Representative statistics of Germany 
highlight the fact that parents and children live in close proximity even 
when the children become adults. According to the Ageing Survey 
(Szydlik, 2000), more than 80 percent of middle-aged and older children 
live within two hours of their parents, and almost 50 percent live in the 
same city or district. More than a third have daily contact with their 
parents and nearly another third have contact with their parents several 
times a week (Szydlik, 2000). Only a small minority of adult children have 
little or no contact at all with their parents (3 percent contact their parents 
a few times a year and 2 percent have no contact at all; Szydlik, 2002). 

Frequent contact between the generations is the norm and the exchange 
of support is continuous. For the greater part of life, more support flows 
from parents to their children than vice versa, even in adulthood; this is 
especially true for financial support. Since the German old-age security 
system provides a full pension for all former employed persons and a 
share for their partners, they are likely to be financially independent. As 
a result of governmental support, most children are not obliged to support 
their elderly parents. However, many parents have an income large 
enough to help their children if they are in need. In Germany in 1996, 30 
percent of 55- to 69-year-old parents and 24 percent of 70- to 85-year-old 
parents provided financial support to their adult children, but only 2-3 
percent received financial support from their children (Kohli and 
Künemund, 2001). 

Beyond financial support, the exchange of instrumental support, such 
as help in the household, is more often balanced between parents and 
children; in some cases, the children give more than they receive (Kohli 
and Künemund, 2001).! These results point to the importance of the family 
as a major source of social support in Germany. This is also shown by the 
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fact that, in the majority of cases, care for old and frail persons in Germany 
is provided by family members (husband, wife, daughters and daugh- 
ters-in-law) (BMFSFJ, 2003). With respect to the quality of the adult 
parent-child relationship, several studies have described the relationship 
as warm and close (Buhl, 2000; Schwarz et al., 2005), conflicts seem to be 
rare (Schneewind and Ruppert, 1995). 

The majority of adult children, middle-aged parents and elderly grand- 
parents experience a balance of give and take with respect to instrumen- 
tal help as well as communication (Alt, 1994). Additionally, most adult 
daughters perceive reciprocity in the overall exchange of emotional and 
instrumental support with their parents (Schwarz, in press). Besides 
strong norms of filial obligations, adult children also report strong norms 
of reciprocity in family relationships (Szydlik, 2000). Imbalance in the 
exchange of support seems to affect the relationship between adult 
children and parents negatively (Levitt and Guacci, 1992; Rook, 1987), 
particularly when adult children feel that they give more than they receive 
(Schwarz, in press). 

To summarize, filial obligations and a high emotional quality are 
important aspects in the adult parent-child relationships in Korea as well 
as in Germany. Each kind of support (emotional, instrumental, financial) 
is extensively exchanged between the generations. However, due to the 
comprehensive old-age security system in Germany there is almost no 
need for financial support of old parents by adult children as in Korea. 
On the contrary, it is the parents who support their adult children, particu- 
larly when they are in need. Reciprocity in the exchange of support seems 
to be important for a good parent-child relationship in adulthood. Unlike 
in Korea, in Germany it does not seem appropriate to establish a balance 
by investing in one’s own children. 


Research Questions 


The present study had two main goals. First, we investigated if support 
provided by adult daughters to their parents is related to the daughters’ 
values and norms and their perception of the relationship. Second, we 
investigated whether the perception of a lack of reciprocity is associated 
with a more negative view of the parent-child relationship. Comparisons 
were made between the associational patterns found for Korean and 
German women. 

The concept of filial piety and the model of intergenerational solidarity 
refer to the importance of filial obligations and the emotional quality of 
the relationship between adult children and their parents. We expected 
that both affect the amount of support daughters give to their parents. 
Since filial piety also stresses interdependence in the relationship, the 
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interdependent orientation of the daughters was also considered as a 
predictor. However, the perspective on values and norms should be 
extended to the values of individualism and collectivism. Since the 
seminal work of Hofstede (1980, 2001), both dimensions have proven 
useful in cross-cultural research.? 

With respect to the emotional quality of the relationship, two positive 
aspects (intimacy and admiration) as well as a negative aspect (conflicts) 
were considered. Our hypotheses were: individualism would be nega- 
tively related to the frequency of support given to the parents, while 
collectivism, interdependence and high expectations of filial obligations 
would be positively related. Intimacy and admiration in the relationship 
with the parents were also expected to be positively related to support 
given. Additionally, based on the findings of Hong (1998), we hypothe- 
sized a positive relation between parent-child conflict and support. 

In both Korea and Germany, strong norms of filial obligations prevail. 
However, the obligations and the interdependence between family 
members are higher in Korea. Thus, we expected norms and values would 
be more strongly related to support given by the daughter in the Korean 
sample. Since emotional ties and the quality of the relationship are import- 
ant in both cultures, we did not expect cultural differences in the associ- 
ation between the relationship quality and the support given by the 
daughter. 

As previously described, the norm of reciprocity is valid in intergener- 
ational relationships in both cultures. However, while Korean adult 
children can establish reciprocity not only by supporting their parents but 
also by investing in their own children, Germans are more obliged to pay 
back their debts directly to the parents. Thus, we assumed that the 
German daughters would feel more pressure to establish reciprocity, 
which would then influence their subjective perception of reciprocity. We 
hypothesized that the Korean adult daughters would perceive less 
balance and more imbalance than the German daughters. Furthermore, 
we expected perceived reciprocity to be of less importance for Korean 
daughters’ than for German daughters’ quality of relationships with their 
parents. Thus, we hypothesized weaker associations between perceived 
reciprocity and the relationship quality for Korean women as compared 
to German women. 


Method 


Procedure 

This study is part of the cross-cultural Value of Children and Intergener- 
ational Relations Study (see Trommsdorff, 2001; Trommsdorff and Nauck, 
2005). The procedures of recruitment and assessment differed in the two 
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countries. À convenient sampling method was used in Korea. Samples 
were recruited in and around the city of Incheon, near Seoul. Respondents 
were recruited by contacting the mothers of middle school students, and 
asking them to fill in a structured questionnaire. 

The German sample was recruited through residents” registration 
offices from three different locations: a middle-sized university town in 
eastern Germany (Chemnitz), a middle-sized university town in 
southern Germany (Konstanz) and a large city from an urbanized indus- 
trialized region in northwestern Germany (Essen). Trained female inter- 
viewers carried out the standardized face-to-face interviews individually 
with each respondent. Each interviewee answered all the questions in 
the assigned sequence. À small gift was presented at the end of the 


Participants 

The present study is based on a sample of women with at least one parent 
still alive (Korea: N = 398, Germany: N = 313). Furthermore, women who 
did not live with a partner were excluded because some studies point to 
differences in intergenerational support between single and married 
women. Analyses are based on a total of 305 women from Korea and 264 
women from Germany (in the following we refer to these women as adult 
daughters). In the Korean sample, in 45 percent of the cases both parents 
were still alive, in 49 percent of the cases the father had died and in 6 
percent of the cases the mother had died; the respective percentages for 
the German sample were 58 percent, 35 percent and 7 percent. 

The samples from Korea and Germany differed with respect to some 
sociodemographic characteristics. The Korean women were significantly 
younger than the German women (M = 41.55 vs 42.97; 4455.96] = 
p < .001). The same was true for their elderly mothers (M = 67.91 vs 69.99; 
t[472.47] = 2.80, p < .01) while their fathers did not differ significantly in 
age. 

The geographical distance between the women and their parents 
differed remarkably between the Korean and German sample. The percent- 
ages of Korean women living in the same household with their fathers or 
mothers was higher than among the German women, but more German 
women lived close to their parents (distance to father: x14, N = 284] = 
29.99, p > .001; distance to mother: x?[4, N = 470] = 52.63, p > .001). Given 
the greater geographical distance, it was not surprising that the frequency 
of contact between the women and their parents was lower in the Korean 
than in the German sample (contact with mothers: x?[2, N = 471] = 42.39 
p > .001; contact with fathers: x?[2, N = 284] = 7.79, p > .05). 

Compared to national statistics, both the Korean and German samples 
were biased towards higher education. The Korean women's employment 
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rate was lower than the national average, the Germans' comparable with 
national average. The figures with regard to geographical distance are in 
accordance with national statistics in both countries. 


Measures 

Self-reports of the adult daughters were assessed for the variables 
described in the following. Two variables were included as control vari- 
ables: distance between daughters’ and parents’ residence, and parents’ 
age. It was expected that residential distance (indicated on a scale from 1 
= ‘in your home’ to 5 = “abroad” affects at least the provision of instru- 
mental support, while parents’ age was used as a proxy of parents’ need 
of support. 

Four indicators representing individual norms and values were utilized 
in the study. The items of all indicators of values and norms were rated 
on a five-point Likert-type scale ranging from 1 to 5 with high values indi- 
cating high agreement. 

Collectiviem and Individualism. A short version of the Schwartz instru- 
ment (Schwartz and Bilsky, 1990) that was developed as part of the 
Colindex (Chan, 1994) was used to assess the general values of the daugh- 
ters. Seven items referring to individualism and six items referring to 
collectivism reached satisfying reliabilities: Cronbach’s alphas in the 
Korean sample were .74 for individualism and .78 for collectivism; the 
respective internal consistencies in the German sample were .70 and .75. 


interdependent Self. To assess the interdependence of the daughters, a 
short version of Singelis’s (1994) Self-Construal Scale was used. After 
modification of the wording, the items referred to the respondent’s family 
(e.g. ‘It is important to me to respect decisions made by my family’). The 
reliability of this five-item scale was a = .71 for the Korean women and 
a = .74 for the German women. 


Expectations of a Grown-Up Child. This measure assessed the filial obli- 
gation of the daughters. Based on an open question from the original 
Value of Children Study (Arnold et al., 1975), a standardized instrument 
was developed. The instrument consists of 14 items assessing expectations 
of a grown-up daughter and of a grown-up son. The internal consisten- 
cies were high (Korea: a = .92; Germany: a = .88). 


Relationship Quality. Three indicators of quality of relationship with 
mother and father were used. They were adopted from the Network of 
Relationships Inventory (NRI) (Furman and Buhrmester, 1985): intimacy 
(e.g. “How often do you tell your mother / father everything that is on your 
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mind?) (reliabilities were, in Korea: .78 and .84 for mothers and fathers 
respectively; Germany: .85 and .78) and admiration (e.g. “How often does 
your mother/father let you know that you are good at many things?) 
(Korea: a = .72 for mothers, .70 for fathers; Germany: .87 and .85). The 
third scale assessed conflict between the adult daughter and her parents 
(e.g. How often do you and your mother/father disagree and quarrel?’). 
The reliabilities were satisfactory (Korea: .77 for both parents; Germany: 
.85 for mothers, .77 for fathers). The respondents rated three items each 
of intimacy, admiration and conflict on a five-point scale (1 = ‘never’ to 
5 = ‘always’) with separate assessments of the relationship with the 
mothers and fathers. 


Social Support between Adult Daughters and thelr Parents. Both adult 
daughters’ reports on help given to parents as well as help received from 
parents in the last 12 months were assessed. Three kinds of support were 
assessed: financial support (one item), instrumental and emotional 
support (each consisting of three items). Again, all items were rated on a 
five-point scale (1 = ‘never’ to 5 = ‘always’). This assessment of social 
support did not refer to perceived social support in the sense that daugh- 
ters rated how likely they would be to receive help when they are in need. 
However, the ratings of frequency comprise subjective evaluations by the 
daughters. Internal consistencies were high to moderate for emotional and 
instrumental support given to parents (Korea: a = .60 and a = .80; 
Germany: a = .83 and a = .81) as well as for emotional support received 
from parents (Korea: a = .75; Germany: a = .85), but were not satisfying 
for instrumental support received from parents in the German sample 
(Korea: a = .82; Germany: a = 53). 


Perceived Reciprocity. One question assessed adult daughters’ percep- 
tion of reciprocity between the help given and received on a five-point 
scale from 1 = “I get much more than I give’ to 5 = T give much more than 
I get’ (Schwarz, in press), which was assessed as a judgement across all 
three subdimensions of social support. For further analyses, the scale 
values 1 and 2 were pooled to form the category ‘daughter receives more’, 
values 4 and 5 were pooled to form the category ‘daughter gives more’ 
and the scale value of 3 indicated the category ‘reciprocity’ as it repre- 
sented the middle point of balanced support on the original five-point 
scale. The categorical indicator of perceived reciprocity was dummy- 
coded with the reciprocity group as the reference group. The dummies 
indicated the comparison with the ‘daughter receives more’ group and 
with the ‘daughter gives more’ group, respectively. 
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Results 


Preliminary Analyses 
t-Tests comparing Korean and German daughters revealed that the 


Korean adult daughters were less individualistic than the German women 
(4532.55] = 6.61, p < .001) but they did not differ with respect to collec- 
tivism and interdependency. The Korean women reported higher expec- 
tations of adult children's obligations towards their parents (t[444.84] = 
—9.27, p < .001). 

With regard to intimacy in the relationship with father and mother, the 
Korean women did not differ significantly from the German women. 
However, Korean adult daughters reported less conflict with their fathers 
(H319] = 2.86, p < .01) and mothers (t[480] = 3.15, p < .01), and reported 
receiving less admiration from their fathers (t[318.28] = 4.75, p < .001) and 
mothers (t[489.61] = 7.32, p < .001) as compared to the German daughters. 

Analyses of covariance were conducted to compare Korean and 
German women with respect to the frequency of support controlled for 
age of the parents and geographical distance. The Korean adult daugh- 
ters reported providing less emotional support (F[1, 467] = 9.30, p < .01) 
and more instrumental (F[1, 470] = 10.17, p < .001) and financial support 
(F[1, 471] = 355.92, p < .001) given to the parents than the German women. 
With regard to the support the adult daughters received from their 
parents, culture differences appeared again. Korean daughters perceived 
receiving more emotional (F[1, 468] = 4.05, p < .05), instrumental (F[1, 468] 
= 44.58, p < .001) and financial support (F[1, 467] = 9.83, p < .01) than the 
German adult daughters. In sum, the intergenerational exchange of 
support was more intensive in the Korean than in the German sample, 
with the exception of emotional support provided by the daughters. 


The Relation between Value Orientations, Relationship 

Quality and Exchange of Support 

Simultaneous regression analyses were run to predict the three kinds of 
support that were given to the parents by four indicators of adult daugh- 
ters’ values and three indicators of the relationship quality. All analyses 
were controlled for parents’ age and geographical distance. Analyses were 
run separately for the indicators of the relationship with the mother and 
with the father. The results for the relationship with the mother are 
summarized in Table 1. 

In the Korean sample, the regression analyses including quality of the 
relationship with the mother revealed no significant effects of daughters’ 
value orientation on emotional support, except that daughters with high 
expectations of adult children tended to provide more emotional support. 
However, the greater the sense of individualism, the more frequently the 
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Table 1 Multiple Regression Analyses Predicting Support Given to Parents with 
Values and Quality of the Relationship of Adult Daughters with their Mothers 
in Korea (N = 181-5) and Germany (N = 234-5) 





Support given to parents 
Emotiona” Instrumental’ Financial‘ 

Korean daughters B SEB p B SEB B B SEB B 
Geographical distance —01 .05 —.02 -18 06-20" —-03 .07 —.03 
Mother's age 01 01 .19* 00 .01 .05 .00 .01 .00 
Daughters’ norms/values 

Individualism 06 .09 .05 23 4 .16* -11 12-07 

Collectivism —08 09-07 -31 1-22" -10 .13 -06 

Interdependence 09 .10 .07 18 2 .11 28 .14 .16* 

Expectations 11 .06 .12 11 .08 .10 13 .09 .4 
Relationship quality 

Intimacy 27 07 30% 21 .09 .19* 16 .10 .13 

Admiration 01 .07 .01 14 .09 .13 09 .10 .07 

Conflict 19 .07 .18* u 09 .08 28 .10 20* 

Support given to parents 
Emotional Instrumental Financial 

German daughters B SEB p B SEB B B SEB B 
Geographical distance 15 .06 .16** -21 07-19 02 .02 .06 
Mother’s age 03 20 05 .01 30%  .00 .00 .05 
Daughters’ norms / values 

Individualism 08 12 .04 -01 .14 .00 —02 .04 —.03 

Collectivism 06 .12 © 09 .14 04 05 .04 .10 

Interdependence 15 .11 09 28 .13 .14* -04 .04 -07 

Expectations 24 .09 .17* 20 10 .12+ 01 .03 © 

Intimacy 22 0 22% 06 09 .06 3 03 .08 

Admiration 1 08 .11 16 09 .13+ 01 03 .03 

Conflict 05 08 .04 05 .09 .04 2 03 .05 
Notes. “R?=.19PR2= 20; CR? = .12; fR? = 20; *R2 = 23; /R2 = OL 


*p < 10; *p < .05, “ps .01 


daughters provided instrumental support. The higher the daughters’ 
collectivism, the less likely they were to offer instrumental support to their 
parents. This result is surprising and contrary to our expectation. Given 
the low negative bivariate correlation between collectivism and instru- 
mental support (r = —.07), a suppressing effect seems to underlie this 
result. When we introduced collectivism after the controls and without 
other indicators of family values and norms, collectivism was not signifi- 
cantly related to instrumental support given to parents. 
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With respect to financial support, interdependence played a role: the 
more the daughters preferred an interdependent orientation, the more 
frequently they gave financial support. Additionally, the Korean daugh- 
ters’ perception of the relationship quality was important. High intimacy 
with the mother was related to more emotional and instrumental support 
given to the parents, and high conflict with the mother was related to 
more emotional and financial support to the parents. 

In the German sample, high expectations of an adult child were posi- 
tively related to emotional support given to parents and interdependence 
was positively related to instrumental support. Here, the positive effect 
of the expectations of an adult child reached a trend level of significance. 
No other effects of value orientations and norms were found. With regard 
to relationship quality, only one significant result and one trend were 
found. The higher the intimacy with their mothers, the more daughters 
gave emotional support; daughters who perceived high admiration from 
mothers tended to provide more instrumental support to parents. 

In the regression analyses including quality of relationship with father, 
we had significantly reduced sample sizes since many fathers were 
deceased. Thus, we decided to reduce the number of predictors by exclud- 
ing the indicators of family values and norms (individualism, collec- 
tivism, interdependence and expectations of adult children) because the 
effects of the values and norms for the reduced sample would not be 
comparable with the larger sample and the number of predictors now 
fitted better to the small sample from Korea. 

In the Korean sample, daughters who reported high intimacy with the 
father and high admiration from him tended to provide more emotional 
support (intimacy: B = .21, p < .10; admiration: B = 20, p < .10). However, 
conflicts with the fathers were also positively related to emotional support 
(B = 24, p < .05). The perceived admiration from fathers and conflicts with 
them were both positively related to instrumental (admiration: B = .26, 
p < .05; conflict: B = 24, p < .05) and financial support (admiration: B = 
20, p < .10; conflict: B = 31, p < .01). For the German sample, intimacy 
with father was positively related to emotional support (B = 28, p < .01) 
and, only at trend level, with instrumental support (B = .16, p < .10). 
Additionally, conflicts between daughters and fathers were positively and 
significantly related to instrumental support (B = .19, p < .01). 

To test whether the observed differences between the results of the 
Korean and the German samples were significant, regression analyses 
were conducted for the whole sample including interaction terms between 
culture and the indicators of values and relationship quality. The continu- 
ous indicators were centred before the multiplication with culture (Aiken 
and West, 1991). 

In the regression analyses including indicators of relationship with the 
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mother, the two samples did not differ in the prediction of emotional 
support. With regard to instrumental support, the effect of collectivism 
was stronger in the Korean sample (interaction culture X collectivism: B 
= -.17, p < .05). Furthermore, the effects of interdependence and conflict 
with mother were again significantly stronger in the Korean than in the 
German sample (interaction culture X interdependence: B = .13, p < .05, 
culture X conflict B = -.13, p < .01). With respect to indicators of the 
relationship with the father only a culture difference significant at the 10 
percent level occurred for emotional support predicted by conflict (inter- 
action culture x X conflict: B = .13, p < .10). The effect in Korea tended to 
be stronger. The effect of admiration from father on financial support was 
significantly stronger in the Korean sample (interaction culture X admi- 
ration: B = .15, p < .05), the same was true for the effects of conflict on 
financial support (interaction culture conflict: B = .23, p < .001). 

In sum, the patterns of relations of value orientation and relationship 
quality with support given to parents were very similar in the Korean and 
German sample. All differences that occurred were based on stronger 
relations in the Korean as compared to the German sample. This pattern 
was true for effects of value indicators and relationship indicators. 


Culture-Specific Meaning of Reciprocity 

A cross-tabulation compared the frequencies of the three categories of 
perceived reciprocity for Korean and German daughters. The Korean 
daughters more often reported an imbalance of support exchange in both 
directions (x?[2, N = 522] = 140.66, p < .001). A total of 42 percent of the 
Korean but only 16 percent of the German daughters felt that they 
received more than they gave, while 37 percent of the Korean daughters 
reported that they gave more than they received, compared to 12 percent 
of the German daughters. Consequently, the reciprocity category was 
more pronounced in the German sample: 21 percent of the Koreans but 
72 percent of the Germans reported balanced support. 

However, given the frequencies of support this result is surprising. 
There, across all three kinds of support, the exchange of the Koreans 
seemed to be more balanced than the exchange of the Germans. Multi- 
nomial logistic regressions were conducted to test how the report on 
frequency of social support (here the difference between support given 
and received for the three kinds of support separately) was related to the 
subjective perception of reciprocity and whether these relations differ for 
Korean and German women. 

The three difference scores of support given and received did not 
predict whether Korean adult daughters felt they received more or gave 
more instead of a feeling of balanced support. For German women, the 
more their instrumental support to parents exceeded the support from 
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parents, the less likely the daughters were to belong to the ‘daughter 
receives more’ group (b = -1.11, Wald = 13.87, p < .01). The more their 
emotional, instrumental and financial support to the parents exceeded the 
support from the parents, the higher the likelihood that the daughters 
belonged to the ‘daughter gives more’ group (emotional: b = .92, Wald = 
11.83, p < .01; instrumental: b = .42, Wald = 4.59, p < .05; financial: b= .81, 
Wald = 4.62, p < .05). 

In a second set of analyses, the culture-specific associations between 
perceived reciprocity and relationship quality were investigated with 
regression analyses. As predicted, Korean women’s perceived (lack of) 
reciprocity had no significant effect on the quality of the relationship with 
the mother. Only daughters who perceived that they received more than 
they gave tended to report lower intimacy with the mother compared to 
daughters who perceived balance in support exchange (see Table 2). 

In the German sample, the daughters’ perception of giving more than 
they received was significantly related to reports on less intimacy with 
and admiration from the mother and more conflicts with her (see Table 
2). To compare the results of the Korean and German women, regression 
analyses including interaction terms of culture and the reciprocity 
dummies were conducted with the total sample. The effect of the 
‘daughter gives more’ dummy on admiration and conflict in the relation 
with the mother was significantly higher in the German as compared to 


Table 2 Multiple Regression Analyses Predicting Quality of Relationship with Mother 
by Perceived Reciprocity of Korean (N = 244) and German (N = 243) Adult 














Daughters 
Korean daughters 
Intimacy“ Admiration? Conflict" 
B SEB B B SEB p B SEB p 
Da receives more -23 13 -16* 02 13 02 -M .11 -02 
Daughter gives more -19 13 -13 14 .13 .10 -03 .11 -03 
German daughters 
Intimacy4 Admiratlon* Conflict 
B SEB B B SEB B B SEB p 
Daughter receives more —02 .15 —01 11 .14 .05 00 .12 .00 
Daughter gives more -57 17 -21% -39 16 —-15 50 .14 23* 


Notes: The independent variables are dummy-coded; both are contrasted with the category 
balanced support 

Rea 01; 'R? = 01; (R2 = .00; 4R2 = 04; ‘R? = 03, fR2 = 05 

tp s .10, “p < .05; “p < 01. 
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the Korean sample (admiration: B = 26, p < .01; conflict: B = 31, p < .01), 
the culture difference for the prediction of intimacy with the mother 
reached only a trend level of significance (B = .18, p < .10). 

With respect to the prediction of the quality of the relationship with the 
father, no significant effects of perceived reciprocity occurred in either the 
Korean or German sample. Thus, the expectation that perceived lack of 
reciprocity is for German daughters negatively related to the quality of 
the relationship with the parents, but not for Korean daughters, was only 
confirmed with respect to the relationship with the mother and only for 
the perception of the daughters that they give more than they received. 


Discusslon 


The aims of this study were, first, to detect culture specificities and simi- 
larities in the prediction of support by values and relationship quality, 
and second, to investigate the cultural meaning of reciprocity in support 
among Korean and German women. Overall, we found several similari- 
ties in the two samples. However, culture-specific results were also found, 
especially with respect to perceived reciprocity. 

The exchange of support between the generations is more intensive in 
Korea than in Germany. Overall, these results support the assumption that 
in a rather relational-oriented, collectivist culture where strong norms of 
family obligations prevail (the Koreans in the present study hold higher 
expectations of filial obligations), the exchange of support in families is 
higher than in more individualistic cultures where values of indepen- 
dence are more important and may compete with values of the family 
(the Germans in this study reported higher individualism than the 
Koreans and a similar degree of collectivism). 


The Relation between Values and Norms, Relationship 

Quality and Support Given by the Daughter 

With respect to the effects of values and norms on the support provided 
by the daughter, interdependent orientations and filial obligations are the 
most consistent predictors of certain kinds of support to parents in both 
cultures. In line with our expectations, interdependence is positively 
related to financial support given to the parents in the Korean sample and 
to instrumental support in the German sample. Furthermore, high expec- 
tations of an adult child's obligations are positively associated with 
emotional support given by German adult daughters (the same trend is 
shown in the Korean sample) and with instrumental support in the 
German sample. These effects do not differ between the two cultures, 
except for the effect of interdependence on financial support, which is 
stronger in the Korean sample. Thus, the similarities between both 
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samples rather predominate for these two indicators of support. However, 
in both cultures the relations between family obligations and support to 
parents were only moderate. 

Contrary to our expectation, Korean daughters’ individualism was 
positively related to instrumental support of parents, and their collec- 
tivism was negatively related. The relation of collectivism to support is 
only observable after controlling for the other values and norms, while 
the respective bivariate correlation of individualism is also significant and 
positive in the Korean sample. The more individualistic the Korean adult 
daughters are, the more likely they are to give instrumental support to 
their parents. It was also found that the Korean adult daughters who score 
higher on individualism were more likely to be younger, better educated 
and with smaller household size (Kim et al., 2005), and so in a better 
position to provide instrumental support. 

The associations between relationship quality and support in the 
Korean and German sample are quite similar, as expected. Intimacy with 
mother and father is related to Korean and German adult daughters’ 
provision of emotional support to their parents. Intimacy with parents 
means that the daughters share their feelings and thoughts with their 
parents, while emotional support implies that the daughters share their 
parents’ feelings and thoughts. Thus, this result emphasizes the give and 
take of emotional support in the parent-child relationship in both 
cultures. In both cultures, admiration (that is the extent of acceptance the 
adult daughter feels she receives from her mother) only plays a minor 
role in giving support to parents. For Korean daughters, however, the 
admiration they receive from their fathers is positively related to the 
various kinds of support. 

Conflict with parents is only relevant for support of parents in the 
Korean sample (with the exception of the relation between conflict with 
father and instrumental support, also significant in the German sample). 
All relations are positive, thus, high conflict is associated with giving more 
support to parents. Here, the direction of the process of interaction 
between parents and adult daughters should be further investigated. We 
hypothesize that this process goes as follows: the more support the daugh- 
ters provide, the more often they have conflicts with their parents. The 

preliminary analyses showed that conflict with mother and father is less 
frequent for Korean daughters than for German daughters. Thus, even 
though it is important for Korean daughters to keep harmony with 
parents, the support they give can cause conflicts. 

One structural aspect might explain this result the geographical 
distance between daughters and parents. In the regression analyses, we 
controlled for geographical distance because there was a difference 
between both samples: the distance was higher for Korean daughters. 
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Nevertheless, this control variable may not completely control for the 
potentially higher burdens that are associated with support given from a 
distance. Furthermore, as compared to the German daughters, the Korean 
daughters are obliged to support their parents-in-law in addition to 
supporting to their own parents. This double obligation may be rather 
difficult and sometimes cause split loyalties, which may spill over into 
the relationship with the parents. Furthermore, we may assume an inter- 
action effect between conflict and giving support. When support increases 
the strain and interpersonal conflicts, these conflicts may be regulated, 
especially in a country with high obligations to the family, by providing 
more support. 

The Korean daughters’ relationship quality with their fathers is much 
more important for the support they give to their parents as compared to 
the German daughters’ relationship quality with their fathers. Signifi- 
cantly stronger effects for the Korean sample occur for the degree of 
(fathers’) admiration on financial support and the effects of conflict on 
emotional and financial support. Even though the Korean father is a more 
distant figure for the adult daughter than the German father, he 
contributes to daughters’ provision of support to parents. 


The Meaning of Perceived Reciprocity of 

Intergenerational Exchange of Support 

In line with our expectation that Korean daughters would not tend to 
experience a balanced give and take as is the case for the German women, 
the Korean daughters more likely report an imbalance in the exchange as 
compared to the German adult daughters (in both directions). However, 
this imbalance is only marginally related to the relationship with mother 
and father. Korean daughters who perceive that they receive more than 
they give tend to report less intimacy in interactions with their mother. 
The pattern for the German daughters is different. The vast majority of 
them perceive a balance in exchange of support. However, those who feel 
that they give more than they receive report less intimacy and admira- 
tion and more conflicts in the relationship with their mother. This finding 
implies that German daughters have a less positive relationship with their 
parents when giving and receiving support is unbalanced. This is in clear 
contrast to the results from the Korean sample. 

Given the Confucian idea of development including the past and the 
future and the respective continuity of the family across the generations, 
the Korean daughters need not reciprocate the support they have received 
from their parents in this specific relationship and with respect to the kind 
of support. Instead, they can ‘pay back’ their parents through intensive 
support of their own children, since their investment in the next genera- 
tion is seen as paying back their debts (Park and Kim, 2004). Taking into 
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account the stronger individualism in the German sample, one might 
expect that the relationship with the mother suffers from feelings of 
dependency in the case of those daughters who receive more than they 
give. However, one can assume that the fact (and maybe the underlying 
norm) that parents in Germany usually give more to their children than 
they receive, at least as long as they are in good health, prevents daugh- 
ters from feeling negatively towards the relationship with their parents. 
In contrast, giving more than receiving is an unusual situation for adult 
daughters. In line with another study on German women, this feeling of 
under-benefiting is associated with felt burdens that are derived from the 
support given (Schwarz et al., 2005). 

Thus, the cultural difference in the meaning of reciprocity is one of the 
most striking results in the present study. Further analyses should 
examine whether reciprocity is differentially related to other aspects of 
the parent-child relationship (Trommsdorff, in press a). For instance, we 
have seen in a separate study that the willingness to care for the elderly 
parents is related to Korean and German women's perception and evalu- 
ation of reciprocity (Schwarz and Trommsdorff, in prep.). 


Caveats and Concluslons 


Several limitations of the present study should be mentioned. Mostimpor- 
tantly, the present data are cross-sectional in nature, thus precluding defin- 
itive conclusions with regard to causality. Longitudinal data would allow 
for more substantial inferences concerning the causal path from relation- 
ship quality to exchange of support, from exchange of support to 
perceived reciprocity, and in turn from reciprocity back to relationship 
quality. Moreover, we can rely here only on the report of the adult daugh- 
ters. Since the data from the Value of Children Study allow the inclusion 
of the mother's perspective as well (but only for a smaller sample of 100 
mother-daughter dyads), these data will be part of further analyses. 
Even though the present sample was quite large, these persons were 
recruited in regions that cannot necessarily be considered as representa- 
tive regions in either country. Thus, the results are not necessarily repre- 
sentative of the two countries. However, other results from representative 
studies in both countries are in line with our study with respect to the 
amount of support given and received by the adult daughters (e.g. Chung 
et al., 1998; Kohli and Kimemund, 2001). Therefore, this supports the 
validity of the results of this study. In the present study, we included only 
one Confucian and one western culture; therefore, we cannot simply gener- 
alize our results for other Confucian or western cultures. However, the 
Value of Children Study includes samples from the People's Republic of 
China, too. Therefore, further analyses of our data from the cross-cultural 
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study on value of children and intergenerational relations will investigate 
whether the results for Korea are replicated in another Confucian culture 
(e.g. Schwarz and Trommsdorff, in prep.; Trommsdorff, in press a). These 
analyses will be used to strengthen the present interpretation of the influ- 
ence of Confucian and western values on parent-child relationships in 
different cultures. 

Nevertheless, the present study provides insight into similarities and 
differences in several aspects of the support process between adult daugh- 
ters and their parents in Korea and Germany. Norms and values with 
respect to the family and the quality of the relationship play an import- 
ant role in both cultures for the support daughters provide to their 
parents. However, the meaning of perceived reciprocity differs in both 
countries. Thus further studies will have to take into account the culture- 
specific meaning of parent—child relationships including its consequences 
for actual behaviour such as mutual support. 


Notes 


This research was supported by a grant from the Deutsche Forsch i 
schaft (TR 169/9-1-3) to the second author. The project is part of the study ‘Value 
of Children Revisited’ (principal investigators: Gisela Trommsdorff, University of 
Konstanz and Bernhard Nauck, Technical University of Chemnitz, Germany). We 
are grateful to Holly Bunje for her linguistic support. 


1. It is necessary to distinguish between financial and instrumental support since 
each kind of support requires different resources on the part of the provider 
and fulfils different needs of the recipient. In the literature of social support, a 
third kind of support is mentioned: emotional support. Emotional 
refers to providing comfort and taking care of concerns (Pierce et al., 1996). 

2. We are aware that the construct of individualism /collectivism has also been 
criticized (e.g. Oyserman et al, 2002). 
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Résumés/Resúmenes 





Mariage avec quelqu'un d'un groupe extérieur: analyse de mariages 
transfrontaliers à Taïwan 
Ruey-ming Tsay et Li-hsueh Wu 


Le mariage avec quelqu'un d'un groupe extérieur mérite une attention 
soclologique dans la mesure où il peut mener à un rapport instable ou même 
contradictoire pour les couples éventuels. Malgré ce risque, beaucoup de gens 
veulent toujours épouser quelqu'un d’un groupe extérieur Traditionnellement, la 
plupart des spécialistes du champ de la stratification sociale ont considéré 
l'homogamie comme un indicateur de l'intimité sociale. Les sociologues se 
concentrent souvent sur la ressemblance du statut des conjoints comme un 
indicateur de la rigidité sociale. Au lieu de se concentrer sur lhomogamie, comme 
la plupart des sociologues l'ont fait, cet article examine l’hétérogamie de modèles 
de mariage pour révéler le degré d'ouverture sociale. Du fait que certains types 
d’hétérogamie défilent les espérances de la famille du conjoint, la communauté ou 
la société, c’est un indicateur plus puissant de l'ouverture sociale que homogamie. 
On a considéré des mariages transfrontaliers en termes d'âge, d'éducation, 
d’origine sociale et d'appartenance ethnique comme les quatre facteurs principaux 
d'hétérogamie. Dans cette étude, des modèles logistiques binaires aussi bien que 
multinomiaux, sont utilisés pour examiner l'importance relative des facteurs qui 


caractéristiques contextuelles (la programmation du mariage, la prise de contacts), 
ainsi que les façons de faire connaissance, ant contribué à des mariages 
transfrontaliers. Bien que le statut acquis et des caractéristiques personnelles aient 
des effets importants sur la probabilité de l’hétérogamie, les environnements 
sociaux, le processus de rencontre, ainsi que la façon de faire la cour, ont également 
des impacts substantiels sur la formation de mariages transfrontaliers à Taiwan. 


Mots-clés: ethnicité + hétérogamie + homogamie + mariage + transfrontalier 
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Casarse con alguien fuera de su grupo social: un análisis de los 
matrimonios de cruce de fronteras en Taiwán 


Ruey-ming Tsay y Li-hsueh Wu 


Los matrimonios que cruzan las fronteras sociales merecen la atención sociológica 
desde que puede causar una relación inestable o conflictiva entre los cónyuges. A 
pesar de tal riesgo, mucha gente decide casarse con alguien fuera de su grupo 
social. Tradicionalmente, los eruditos en el área de estratificación social han 
considerado la homogamia como indicador de una sociedad cerrada. Los 
sociólogos han enfocado también en la semejanza de la posición social de cónyuges 
para indicar la rigidez de la sociedad. Sin embargo, en vez de enfocar en la 
homogamia, este estudio examina la heterogamia de las pautas de matrimonios, 
que es una manera alternativa de definir el nivel de la liberalidad en una sociedad. 
La heterogamia es un indicador más poderoso que la homogamia para definir la 
liberalidad social porque en estos matrimonios en que los cónyuges vienen de 
grupos sociales diferentes, pues en muchos casos, los cónyuges tienen que afrontar 
las expectaciones y/o las oposiciones que vienen de la familia de su pareja, o bien 
de la comunidad y la sociedad. En ciertos casos los cónyuges cruzan las fronteras 
sociales más fuertes que otros. En el estudio sobre la heterogamia, las cuatro 
fronteras sociales más importantes que cruzan los matrimonios son la edad, la 
educación, el origen social y la etnia. Este estudio utiliza los modelos binarios 
logísticos y polinómicos logísticos para explorar el efecto relativo de los factores 
que impactan a los matrimonios de cruce de fronteras. Utilizando los datos de la 
Encuesta de Cambio Social de Taiwán (Taiwan Social Change Survey), este estudio 
muestra que ciertos factores, tales como el estatus social logrado (educación), 
características contextuales (tiempo de casamientos, lugares de contacto) y la 
formulación romántica de la pareja, han contribufdo a los matrimonios de cruce de 
fronteras. Aunque los estatus sociales y los rasgos personales impacten a la 
probabilidad de la heterogamia, otros factores como los fondos sociales, el 
encuentro de la pareja y el proceso del noviazgo tienen también impactos 
substanciales en los matrimonios de cruce de fronteras en Taiwán. 


Palabras clave: cruce de fronteras + etnia + heterogamia + homogamia + 
matrimonio 


Chevauchement de réseaux sociaux comment les couples gèrent les 
dépenses domestiques à Taiwan 
Ray-may Hsung, Chin-chun Yi et Yang-chih Fu 


Cette étude utilise la théorie des trous structuraux de Burt et celle de Lin, Fu, et 
Hsung des réseaux basés sur la position sociale afin d'examiner une hypothèse sur 
le chevauchement des réseaux sociaux des couples et le degré des comportements 
communs dans les relations entre les rôles conjugaux. On a dégagé cing types de 
chevauchement des réseaux des couples basés sur des caractéristiques de réseaux 
à deux dimensions: la diversité des liens de parenté et le degré des liens croisés à 
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travers les contacts des épouses. Les auteurs ont mesuré le réle conjugal en 
examinant comment les couples gérent leurs dépenses quotidiennes et en les 
clasaifiant en trois catégories: gérées par l'épouse, gérées principalement par le 
mari, gestion en commun. Cette étude utilise l'Enquête sur les Changements 
Sociaux à Taiwan de 2001 afin de tester l'hypothèse sur les réseaux des couples et 
les rôles conjugaux. Après contrôle de toutes les autres variables, les types de 
chevauchement des réseaux sociaux des couples ont toujours des effets significatifs 
sur leur gestion des dépenses domestiques. Plus particulièrement, les couples avec 
une grande diversité des liens de parenté et un haut degré de liens croisés à travers 
l'épouse correspondent au modèle de la gestion en commun du couple de leurs 
dépenses domestiques. La raison en est que la grande diversité des liens de parenté 
fournit des modèles multiples de rôles conjugaux identifiables et que le haut degré 
de Hens croisés à travers l'épouse fournit à cette dernière un pouvoir de 
négociation. 

Mots-clés: dépenses domestiques + réseaux sociaux + rôles conjugaux + trous 
structuraux + types de chevauchement 


Redes sociales que se solapan: cómo se las arreglan las parejas gastos 
de familia en Taiwan 
Ray-may Hsung, Chin-chun Yi y Yang-chih Fu 


1 555 055 A gi 
según la posición de Lin, Fu y Hsung para examiner una hipótesis sobre el 
solapamiento de la redes sociales de pareja y el grado de comportamiento conjunto 
en el rol de relaciones de cónyuge. Los autores han diseñado cinco tipos de redes 
de cónyuge basados en características de redes de dos dimensiones: la diversidad 
de lazos de parentesco de ego y el grado de lazos-cruzados a través de los contactos 
del cónyuge. Miden el rol de cónyuge según cómo se arreglan las parejas sus gastos 
diarios y las clasificamos en tres categorías: la responsable principal siendo la 
mujer, el responsible principal siendo el marido, y la responsabilidad compartida. 
Este ensayo utiliza la Encuesta Familiar sobre el Cambio Social en Taiwan de 2001 
para probar la hipótesis sobre las redes de pareja y roles de cónyuge. Despues de 
eliminar otras variables, los tipos de solapamiento de las redes sociales de pareja 
todavía tienen efectos significativos sobre la administración de gastos familiares. 

te, las parejas con una diversidad de lazos de parentesco y lazos 
cruzados altas practican, en cuanto a la pauta de gasto familiar, el rol de cónyuge 
en conjunto. La razón es que la diversidad alta de lazos de parentesco de ego 
suministra pautas diversas de roles de cónyuge a identificar y el grado alto de lazos 
cruzados a traves del cónyuge dan al cónyuge poder e influencia. 


Palabras clave: agujeros estructurales + gestian de los gastos familiares + redes 
sociales + relaciones conyugales + solapamiento de las redes sociales 
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Interruption du travail chez les femmes mariées taiwanaises 
Chin-fen Chang 


Cet thèse étudie les facteurs de l'interruption du travail chez les femmes mariées 
taiwanaises. Nombreuses études ont montrés que la forte proportion des femmes 
mariées quittent leur travail à cause du mariage, la grossesse, ou la naissance d'un 
enfant. Cependant, toutes les femmes n’ont pas quittés leur travail lors de ces 
événements. Basée sur des sondages fait en 2001 par l'institut taiwanais de 
l'évolution sociale, cette étude analyse comment les performances individuelles, le 
patriarcat et les attitudes des sexes différents peuvent influencer les décisions des 
femmes de quitter ou ne pas quitter leur travail. L’échantillon porte sur 1400 cas 
représentatifs, parmi lesquels 900 ont déclaré avoir quitté leur travail pour les 
raisons pré-citées. L'auteur conclue que des facteurs à la fois structurelles et 
individuelles expliquent la décision de ces femmes à arrêter de travailler. Ces 
facteurs sont entre autre les performances socio-économiques, le degré de 
satisfaction au travail, l'emploi du mari, son attitude envers les femmes et ses 
origines ethniques. Les résultats montrent que le processus de décision est 
complexe lorsque les femmes mariées hésitent entre rester au foyer ou garder leur 
travail Il y a de nombreuses solutions pour résoudre le dilemme des femmes qui 
travaillent et pour augmenter le nombre de femmes qui travaillent. 


Mots-clés: appartenance + arrêt du travail + ethnique + institut taiwanais de 
l’évolution sociale + maternité + patriarcat 


Discontinuidad de empleo de mujeres casadas en Taiwan 
Chin-fen Chang 


Este estudio investiga los determinantes de la discontinuidad de empleo de 
mujeres casadas. Muchos estudios demuestran una proporción alta de mujeres 
casadas que dejan sus empleos a causa del matrimonio, la preñez o el parto (MPB). 
Sin embargo, no son todas que se retiran de la fuerza de labor cuando ocurren tales 
eventos de la vida. Utilizando los datos de la Investigación de Cambio Social de 
Taiwan en 2001, este estudio analiza cómo afectan las realizaciones personales, el 
patriarcado y las actitudes de papel de género humano a las decisions de mujeres 
en retirarse del mercado de labor. La dimensión de muestras es cercana a 1400 casos 
válidos y más de 900 de éstos informan sobre haber dejado los mercados de labor 
formal debido a MPB. La autora también descubre que los factores tanto 
estructurales como individuales, incluyendo las realizaciones socio-económicas de 
mujeres, la satisfacción de sus empleos, la ocupación de sus maridos, las actitudes 
de papel de su género y sus fondos étnicos, contribuyen a las decisiones de estas 
mujeres casadas. El resultado así indica un proceso complejo de determinación 
cuando las mujeres casadas se esfuerzan entre quedarse en casa y proseguir sus 
empleos. Estos descubrimientos también implican las sugestiones de política de 
multifacetas para resolver el dilema de las madres que trabajan afuera y para 
aumentar la participación femenina en la fuerza de labor. 


Palabras clave: discontinuidad de empleo + etnia + Investigación de Cambio Social 
de Tatwan + maternidad + patriarcado + realizaciones socio-económicas 
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Est-ce la disparité conjugale affecte les relations maritales? Une étude 


comparative entre Taiwan, Shanghai et Hong Kong 
Chin-chun Yi et Wen-yin Chien 


Le principal objectif de cet article, à l’aide de données couplées entre Taiwan, 
Shanghaï et Hong Kong, est de (1) explorer la consistance et la disparité dans les 
valeurs maritales et les relations maritales parmi trois sociétés chinoises; (2) 
comparer l'importance relative de la disparité conjugale par rapport aux facteurs 
dans l'explication des relations maritales en question; (3) décrire les 

effets de l’appariement démographique en contraste avec la divergence de valeurs 
au sein des couples dans les relations maritales perçues. Les résultats de l'enquête 
montrent qu’en dépit des pourcentages totaux hautement consistants des relations 
maritales, il existe une part substantielle d'inconsistance parmi les couples chinois. 
Les couples de Taïwan ont relativement plus de consistance que leurs contreparties 
et les couples de Shanghaï ont le plus de valeurs modernes dans les deux index. 
Les couples de Taiwan apparaissent les plus traditionnels dans les priorités 
conjugales tandis que les couples de Hong Kong ont des valeurs plus 
traditionnelles quant aux rôles des sexes, en particulier le rôle de la mère. Les 
mesures de consistance pour les couples de Taiwan sont plus élevées. Pour 
si les disparités conjugales affectent les relations maritales, surtout si la 
disparité dans les données personnelles ou dans les valeurs produit une différence 
significative, les résultats supportent généralement les hypothèses mais varient 
selon le contexte examiné. Les facteurs à la fois personnels et liés au couple sont 
importants dans la prise en compte des relations maritales subjectives. En ce qui 
concerne la disparité conjugale, on a trouvé que les données personnelles semblent 
plus significatif que la disparité des valeurs. En fait, la relation attendue entre la 
disparité des valeurs et les relations maritales insatisfaisantes sont seulement 
corroborées pour les épouses de Taiwan. Cet article conclut sur importance de 
l'unité d'analyse couple dans l'étude des relations maritales. Il est suggéré pour de 
futures études l'inclusion d'indicateurs objectifs et subjectifs de disparité 
conjugale. La spécification de différents modèles dans chaque société chinoise est 


Mots-clés: consistance conjugale + disparités conjugales + familles chinoises + 
relations maritales + valeurs maritales 


¿Influye la disparidad conyugal en las relaciones de pareja? Un estudio 


comparativo de Taiwan, Shanghai y Hong Kong 
Chin-chun Yi and Wen-yin Chien 


Por medio de datos sobre parejas de Taiwan, Shanghai y Hong Kong, los objetivos 
principales de este ensayo son (1) explorar la continuidad o disparidad entre los 
valores que se tienen sobre la pareja y las relaciones de pareja entre estas tres 
sociedades Chinas; (2) comparar la importancia relativa entre la disparidad 
conyugal y factores personales en cuanto a la explicación de las relaciones 
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conyugales que aparecen en este ensayo; (3) delinear el efecto del aparejamiento 
demográfico contrastado con el efecto de la disparidad de valores que se tienen 
sobre la pareja en las relaciones de pareja percibidas. El estudio revela que a pesar 
del porcentaje alto de consistencia de percepciones sobre relaciones de pareja a 
nivel agregado, existe una cantidad considerable de disparidad entre parejas 
conyugales Chinas. Las parejas de Taiwan son relativamente más consistentes que 
sus equivalentes Chinos, y las parejas de Shanghai tienen el valor de consistencia 
más bajo. El valor conyugal es examinado según la prioridad conyugal y valores 
de rol de género. La comparación que abarca tres culturas demuestra que las 
parejas de Shanghai tienen los valores más modernos en ambos fndices. Las parejas 
de Taiwan revelan la pauta más tradicional de prioridad conyugal mientras las 
parejas de Hong Kong tienen valores más tradicionales sobre los roles de cada 
género, sobre todo en cuanto al papel de la madre. Las parejas de Taiwan también 
tienen mediaciones más altas de consistencia. En cuanto a sl la disparidad conyugal 
afecta las relaciones de pareja — sobre todo si la disparidad en origen social o en 
valores contiene una diferencia significativa, los resultados en general apoyan la 
hipótesis, pero varían dependiendo del contexto en el que se estudia. Los factores 
personales y de los de aparejamiento son importantes en la explicación de 
relaciones subjetivas de cónyuge. En cuanto a la disparidad conyugal, se 
desprende que la disparidad en origen demográfico parece más significativo que 
la disparidad de valores. De hecho, la relación esperada entre disparidad de valor 
y relaciones de cónyuge inadecuadas sólo tiene respaldo entre las esposas 
Tatwanesas. El ensayo concluye que la unidad conyugal es importante para el 
estudio de relaciones de pareja. Se recomienda que los estudios que se realicen en 
el futuro incluyan los fndices objectivos y subjetivos de disparidad conyugal. Se 
anima la especificación de distintas pautas que rigen en cada sociedad de cultura 
China. 


Palabras clave: consistencia conyugal + disparidad conyugal + familias Chinas + 
pareja + relaciones conyugales + valores conyugales 


Les enfants masculins jouent un rôle majeur dans le soutien apporté 
aux parents âgés: étude sur la génération ‘sandwich’ à Hong Kong 
Hong-kin Kwok 


Cet article présente les résultats d'une enquête sur le type de soutien apporté par 
les membres de la génération d'âge moyen à leurs parents. Contrairement aux 
résultats de la plupart des recherches occidentales, nous constatons une 
participation active des enfants masculins adultes de Hong Kong au soutien à leurs 
propres parents ainsi qu'à ceux de leur épouse, en particulier sur les plans financier 
et émotionnel L'article compare également la manière dont le donneur et le 
receveur perçoivent la responsabilité dans le soutien. Le résultat montre une 
concordance entre les attentes de soutien des parents et le soutien réellement reçu, 
dans lesquelles ce sont les fils, bien plus que les filles, dont on attend un rôle majeur. 
Nous avons néanmoins constaté une incohérence entre ces deux générations dans 
les attentes concernant les responsabilités envers d’autres membres de la famille. 
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Les adultes ont tendance à considérer comme prioritaires leurs responsabilités 
envers leurs propres enfants (ou la troisième génération) alors que les parents 
viennent en seconde et leur épouse en troisième position. Nous concluons que la 
forme du soutien aux personnes âgées à Hong Kong résulte des normes 
patriarchales dans un contexte de changement sociétal des rôles des hommes et des 
femmes. L'auteur conclut que cette structure peut être expliquée par l'interaction 
des relations familiales avec la division sexuelle du travail. 


Mots-clés: donneur de soutien + fils + génération ‘sandwich’ + Hong Kong 


El hijo también actéa como el principal cuidado-cuidadador para sus 
padres ancianos: un estudio sobre la “generación del medio' en 


Hong Kong 
Hong-kin Kwok 


Este artículo investiga el modelo del soporte del cuidado de la “generación del 
medio' para sus padres ancianos. Distinto a la mayoría de artículos occidentales, 
en Hong Kong los hijos adultos revelan una participación verdaderamente activa 
en el cuidado de sus ancianos padres, especialmente en el soporte emocional y 
financiero - no mucho menor que el que realizan gus hermanas. Este artículo va a 
comparar la percepción de la responsabilidad de cuidar entre dos perspectivas: la 
del que recibe el cuidado y la del que lo da. El resultado muestra un descubrimiento 
compatible entre los valores encontrados en el cuidado de los ancianos y las 
verdaderas conductas del cuidado recibido por parte de los padres y son los hijos 
los que se exigen y cuidan más a los mayores que las hijas. Sin embargo, 
expectaciones contradictorias (o incompatibles) son encontradas respecto a la 
responsabilidad mayor hacia diferentes miembros de familia entre dos 
generaciones. El ‘hijo adulto' tiende a tener a su propio hijo (o la generacion tercera) 
como la prioridad más alta de sus responsabilidades de familia, mientras los 
padres ancianos se consideran como la segunda importancia y su esposa como la 
tercera (importancia). El modelo de cuidar a los ancianos en Hong Kong es 
demostrado como el producto de las normas patriarcales acompañado con el 
cambio de género dentro del contexto social. El autor mantiene que el modelo 
puede ser explicado por la interacción de relaciones de sangre en el trabajo, 
compartido entre el hijo y la hija. 

Palabras clave: cuidar más dar + generación del medio + hijo 


Changement d’attitude envers la vieille dépendance dans le Japon de 


l'après-guerre 
Reiko Yamato 


Il y a une vision stéréotype que les cultures de l'Asie de l'Est valorise la piété 
familiale et filiale, en ce qui concerne la vieille dépendance sur les enfants comme 
moralement désirable. La présente étude, éxaminant le Japon de l'après-guerre 
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comme un cas, montre que les changements sociaux ont changé ce pays et 
transformé les attitudes des gens de sorte que de plus en plus de gens perçoivent 
la vieille dépendance sur les enfants comme moins désirable. On suggère que pour 
comprendre les changements d'attitude à l'égard des relations entre les 
générations dans le Japon de l'après-guerre, deux structures de recherche sont 
nécessaires: une qui prend en considération les systèmes d'assistance publique 
comme un contexte dans lequel sont placées de telles relations, et une autre qui 
distingue la dépendance financière de la dépendance des soins personnels. En 
éxaminant les enquêtes conduites dans 40 dernières années, on argumente que les 
attitudes envers la finance ont changé plus tôt que celles envers les soms 
personnels, et ces changements d’attitude sont prochement liés à l'étendue que les 
systèmes d'assistance publique ont développé. 

Mots-clés: Asie de l'Est + dépendance des soins personnels + dépendance 
financière + piété filiale + tradition culturelle 


Cambio de actitudes con respecto a la antigua dependencia en el Japón 


de posguerra 
Reiko Yamato 


Existe una visión estereotipada en cuanto a que las culturas del este asiático valoran 
sobremanera el facilismo y la piedad filial ‘como moral deseable” con respecto a la 
antigua dependencia de los jóvenes hacia los mayores. El presente estudio que 
examina el caso del Japón de posguerra demuestra que los cambios sociales que ha 
experimentado este país han transformado la actitud de los individuos que cada vez 
en mayor medida consideran menos deseable la antigua dependencia de los 
jóvenes. Esto sugiere que para entender el cambio de actitud con respecto a las 
relaciones de parentesco entre generaciones en el Japón de posguerra es necesario 
puntualizar dos aspectos: primero, debemos situar el sistema de bienestar en el 
contexto de relaciones de parentesco y segundo, distinguir dependencia económica 
de dependencia de atención y cuidado personal. Examinando el comportamiento 
en las cuatro ultimas décadas, se llega a la conclusión de que las actitudes 
relacionadas con la ecanomía han sufrido un cambio antes de que lo hicieran las de 
cuidado y atención personal ya que esas actitudes tienen una estrecha relación con 
el sistema de bienestar que se ha desarrollado. 


Palabras clave: Asia oriental + dependencia de atención y cuidado personal + 
dependencia económica + piedad filial + tradición cultural 


Relations entre générations et soins aux personnes âgées en Chine: une 


perspective mondial 
Xuewen Sheng et Barbara H. Settles 


Une revue de la littérature récente a permis d'explorer les différences qui se 
produisent entre les générations, des pratiques traditionnelles et les nouvelles 
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valeurs dans la société chinoise. Aussi intérogé son les attitudes en Chine envers 
les personnes agés, et les théories qui soulignent ces attitudes. Des sociologues 
avaient en effet prédit une baisse de l’interdépendance entre les générations, ainsi 
qu’une baise de l’aide apportée aux personnes âgés. En dépit des différences 
importantes existant dans la société chinoise comparé aux autres types de sociétés, 
des points communs peuvent être mis en évidence et utilisés pour guider les 
programmes futurs. 

Mots-clés: décisions en famille + globalization + relations intergénérationelles + 
vieillissement 


Las relaciones entre generaciones y el cuidado de ancianos en China: 


una perspectiva mundial 
Xuewen Sheng y Barbara H. Settles 


Basado en la evaluación de literatura de investigación reciente, los conflictos de 
valor/práctica mas importantes hacia la el cuidado de ancianos en China son 
analizados; semejanzas y diferencias en las prácticas verdaderas con valores 
tradicionales son presentadas; los nuevos valores surgidos en las relaciones entre 

son discutidos, mas las sustentaciones teóricas de interdependencia 
son revisadas. Algunos sociólogos han predicho una disminución persistente en 
interdependencia de familia y cuidado hacia los ancianos. En la globalización 
corriente, un desarrollo económico y tendencias concurrentes en demografía, 
formación de familia y curso de vida, las familias tendrán la oportunidad de actuar 
recíprocamente y apoyar el uno al otro durante períodos sumamente largos. Las 
relaciones de intergeneracional reflejan ambos valores y práctica. Existen 
diferencias notables entre valores de las personas en sociedades diferentes sin 
embargo hay algunas semejanzas de la práctica. Los ejemplos de la República 
Popular de China son dados para ilustrar la dinámica de la expectativa, interacción 
y evaluación de la interdependencia. Las implicaciones para futuros programas 
basados en tendencias globales tienden a ser similares aunque las sociedades sean 
bastante diferentes. 


Palabras clave: cuidado a ancianos + envejecimiento + globalización + relaciones 
intergeneracionales + toma de decisiones familiares 


Soutien intergénérationnel: analyses psychologiques et culturelles de 
femmes coréennes et allemandes 
Beate Schwarz, Gisela Trommsdorff, Uichol Kim et Young-shin Park 


Dans cette étude, des filles adultes d'une culture de l’Asie orientale (Corée du sud: 
N = 398) et d'une culture occidentale (Allemagne: N = 313) ant été comparées en ce 
qui concerne la quantité et la direction du soutien intergénérationnel, les 
associations entre les orientations de valeurs, la qualité des relations et le soutien 
intergénérationnel, et en ce qui concerne l'importance de la réciprocité perçue dans 
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ces processus. Les résultats ont montré un échange de soutien plus extensif dans 
l'échantillon coréen en comparaison de l'échantillon allemand et des associations 
très semblables entre les valeurs et la qualité des relations avec le soutien pour les 
parents dans les deux cultures. Néanmoins, dans l'échantillon allemand il s'est 
montré une association négative entre la perception des filles adultes de donner 
plus que recevoir et la qualité de la relation. Les résultats sont discutés dans le cadre 
du concept confucéen de la piété filiale et du modèle théorique occidental de la 
solidarité intergénérationnelle. 


Mots-clés: Allemagne + Corée du sud + soutien intergénérationnel 


Apoyo intergeneracional: análisis psicológica y cultural de mujeres 
coreanas y alemanas 
Beate Schwarz, Gisela Trommsdorff, Uichol Kim y Young-shin Park 


En este estudio, hijas adultas de una cultura asiática oriental (Corea del Sur: N = 
398) y una cultura occidental (Alemania: N = 313) fueran comparadas con relación 
a extensión y dirección del apoyo intergeneracional, las asociaciones entre las 
orientaciones de valores, cualidad de las relaciones y apoyo intergeneracional, y 
con relación al significado de reciprocidad percibida dentro de estos procesos. Los 
resultados mostraran intercambios mas extensos de apoyo en las coreanas cuando 
comparadas a muestra alemana y asociaciones mucho similares entre valores y 
cualidad de las relaciones con apoyo para los padres en ambas culturas. Todavía, 
en la muestra alemana ocurrió una asociación negativa entre la percepción de hijas 
adultas en donar más do que recibir y la cualidad de las relaciones. Los resultados 
san discutidos por la ótica de los conceptos Confucionistas de piedad de los niños 
y el modelo teórico occidental de solidariedad intergeneracional. 


Palabras clave: Alemania + apoyo intergeneracional + Corea del Sur 
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Z Editorial Introduction 
A 
W Making a Sociology for Ourselves 


AN 





| 
ENS 


Sociology is what we make it, within limits imposed by our own capacity 
to ‘see’ the world working around and through us. Sociology is not an 
ideology that imposes an orienting vision upon us. This comes instead 
from our ability to reflect, systematically, logically and imaginatively, 
upon our experience, listening to others as well as ourselves. But once 
this reflection is under way, sociological thinking and practice can help 
us to test, criticize and refine our thoughts and intuitions, turning them 
into empirical generalizations and practical strategies that can be put into 
action for survival or betterment. 

The core historical experience that shapes the sociological work 
published in this issue is the imposition of, first, European and, now, 
North American military and economic domination upon Asia, Latin 
America and Africa over the past few centuries. 

The four articles in the section titled ‘A Sociology for the South’ respond 
to this experience in different ways but they all focus on the way the 
knowledge we claim for ourselves expresses and affirms our identities. 
Ari Sitas from South Africa wants to preserve and expand creative breath- 
ing space, working upon and through indigenous norms and institutions. 
This means turning away from ways of thinking that impose self- 
abnegation by either imitating or ‘deconstructing’ the binary ways of 
thinking imposed from the global North. 

Sujata Patel from India shares Ari Sitas’s unwillingness to accept the 
view of the world offered in postcolonial studies. She also sees 
on the road to indigenization. Faced with the binary (us/them) world- 
view of metropolitan sociology, she rejects either reconstructing the 
binaries or merely avoiding them. She prefers to uncouple them, allowing 
plural perspectives to interact on an even playing field. 

Syed Farid Alatas from Singapore is also concerned with the need for 
an even playing field, one less skewed towards the North. He presents 
the work of Ibn Kaldhiin as a rich resource for a sociology of (and for) 
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the South. Finally, Raquel Sosa Elizaga from Mexico argues that Latin 
American sociology has the potential to make full use of the creative 
breathing space for which Sitas calls. She sets out a challenging 
programme for sociologists, urging them to capture, understand, trans- 
late and communicate the collective knowledge embodied in communi- 
ties and peoples. 

In Black Unions, White Officials: A Dialogue”, two South Africans, 
Sakhela Buhlungu and Johann Maree, discuss the complex situation of 
white officials in black trade unions in that country between the early 
19708 and early 1990s. This is an unfinished dialogue, as all concerned 


recognize. 

‘Oil in Africa’ shifts attention from labour to capital. Kenneth Omeje 
assesses the strategies of government and transnational oil corporations 
in Nigeria. He looks at the ways corporations deal with the task of main- 
taining security in the host communities while extracting value from the 
local economy. His view is both well-informed and pessimistic. 

The issue ends with a short note by Cas Wouters commenting on the 
article about Norbert Elias by Quilley and Loyal published in Volume 53, 
number 5. 

The overall impression conveyed by this issue is a massive assertion of 
the creative capacity of societies that are under immense pressure from 
‘outside’ and “above”. They convey with dignified restraint the enormous 
energy and frustration surging through the global South. How will that 
energy be used? How will that frustration express itself? 


A SOCIOLOGY FOR THE SOUTH 


The African Renaissance Challenge 
and Sociological Reclamations in 


E the South 
Ics N Ari Sites 


University of KwaZulu-Natal 


EA 
Wi 





abstract: This article critically evaluates whether sociologists in the “South” are 
offered any creative breathing space by either the adoption of poststructuralist 
and postcolonial thought or the current mdigenization drive of the African Renais- 
sance initiative in South Africa. The article argues that neither does. It traces the 
impasse to which many of these currents lead, and the way they fail to overcome 
conventional sociology's derogation of intellectual work that does not take as its 
founding rules part of any canon. It then provides a suggestion for a way out, by 
moving away from a “culture of application” and imitation and away from simplis- 
tic critiques or ‘deconstruction’ without substantive intellectual work to buttress 
such critical claims. Only then can an African Renaissance achieve its aims of 
creating a sociology that does not involve a dialectic of ‘self-abnegation’, one 
which says that what is ‘absent’ is what one’s society does not possess of the 
‘norm’; and that what has to be ‘negated’ is that which constitutes one’s ‘alterity’ 
— be it indigenous norms, values or seemingly aberrant institutions. 


keywords: African Renaissance + indigenous norms + intellectual work + South 
Africa 


Derrida?! Yes . . . Breathing space!” (S Singh, PhD scholar after the philosopher’s 
public lecture on reconciliation and pardoning, Pietermaritzburg, 2000) 

We have a genius for defining programmes and strategies and a diabolical 
ability to render them into non-happenings. (Pitika Ntuli, African Renaissance 
Livelihoods Workshop, KZN Economic Council, 2000) 


For sociologists in the world’s periphery, the work of Michel Foucault and 
Jacques Derrida seems an important and vital ally. Foucault’s persistent 
salvos on occidental reason, its epistemic formations and the institutions 
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they have spawned, where, as he insisted, ‘prisons resemble factories, 
schools, barracks, hospitals, which all resemble prisons’ (Foucault, 1977: 
228), were emanations of a specific and contingent rationality of power. 
His critique has helped contextualize what proclaimed itself universal. 
And, Derrida's disturbance of the ontological grounds of rationality, 
reducing both philosophical and scientific discourses to a western logo- 
centrism (a manoeuvre of self-positing by differing/deferring the “other”) 
undermined the certainties of any modernist claim (Derrida, 1993).1 Both 
in turn, have disturbed the foundations of sociology as a systematic study 
of society and the subjects of its enterprise. The next step has been easy: 
whenever the spirit of formal rationality and its institutional corollaries 
were invoked, they could be bracketed away as discourses of a contin- 
gent power: Eurocentrism. 

In close proximity, the work of deconstruction and postcolonial theory, 
from Edward Said’s (1995) Orientalism — which examined the West's repre- 
sentation of non-western people as rationality’s “others”? — and, 20 years 
later, Gayatri Spivak’s (1999) Critique of Postcolonial Reason, has sharpened 
the peripheral sociologist’s critical edge and provided a language (very 
much like surrealism did for the poets and essayists of Negritude during 
the colonial period) to deal with the colonization of their own histories 
and life worlds. This colonization can be equated with ‘modernity’, the 
‘backbone thinking of the modern Atlantic tradition’ (Spivak, 1999: 110) 
and through that gesture, modernity’s claims from Max Weber’s theories 
of rationalization to Talcott Parson’s evolutionary functionalism, can be 
sidelined.3 Such a critical literature of rationality’s spirit has allowed for 
a challenge of its seemingly unproblematic familiar: ‘modernization’. 

These theorists, in disturbing modernity’s canon, in pointing fingers at 
its cracks, voicing its silences and in arguing against the distortions of 
positivism and the philosophy of consciousness (that claimed to be the 
former’s critic), promise new spaces for alternatives. Also, in pointing to 
unacceptable and (from the periphery) demeaning binaries, they have 
suspended in the air concepts like ‘modernity’ and ‘tradition’, ‘reason’ 
and ‘irrationality’ from the ground of certainty: positivism can be read as 
a discourse of domination; critical theory as a discourse of a faulty 
subject/object dialectic. Modernity as ‘West-ness’ loses its axiomatic grip 
and allows for what Spivak and her associates have termed the ‘sub- 
altern’, a space to breathe — but as she enticingly also adds: not to ‘speak’ 
(Spivak, 1999). 

While sociology, defined by its own historians as the critical self- 
awareness of modernity (Gouldner, 1971; Alexander, 1983), is shown to 
be another foray of a power discourse that needs checking and transform- 
ation, what is not certain is whether the subaltern peripheral voice can 
do much with all this air and oxygen. Is this voice part of a growing 
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dissonance about a past that can never be reclaimed, or does its ‘alterity’ 
harbour alternatives for the understanding of the ‘social’ — what are its 
grounds, its claims, its plausible practices? Is it therefore what Ntuli, the 
doyen of the African Renaissance initiative, described in the opening 
quote, part of our ‘diabolical’ ability to render such a ‘breathing space’ 
and ‘programme’ into a ‘non-happening’? And, if one follows strictly the 
pluralistic consequences of deconstruction, the notion of ‘a’ peripheral 
voice, splinters into a multiplicity of voices and perspectives. 

The ‘programme’ is after all, obvious: its deconstructive work has to deal 
with discourses and practices that constantly define our backyard as 
‘other’ or ‘non’ (‘non-modern’ and therefore “traditional” as ‘pre’ 
(‘premodern’, ‘preindustrial’) or ‘un’ and ‘under’ (‘undeveloped’, ‘under- 
developed’ and therefore ‘backward’; all these conceptions constantly 
prioritize western modernity and now postmodernity or globalization and 
their rationalities as the ever-comparative ‘norm’ or ‘standard’. And such 
dealings have to create a dissonance with Parsons’s ‘pattern variables’ — 
that define the traditional/modern binary as involving respectively bifur- 
cations between ‘particularism/universalism’, ‘performance/quality’, 
‘affectivity /affective neutrality’, ‘specificity /diffusement’ (Parsons, 1977), 
building on Ténnies’s distinction between Gemeinschaft and Gesellschaft 
(Ténnies, 1974). The reduction of one’s own historicity and diversity to the 
variables on the left of the binary chart and one’s aspirations to the ones 
on the right, is debilitating. 

But dissonance turns to disquiet with modernization theories, includ- 
ing their latest version of globalization. The mantra is already well 
rehearsed: that the general evolution of society is a process of develop- 
ment; that each stage is marked by both differentiation and integration 
so that the institutional parameters and their cultural processes are 
mutually reinforcing; that modern societies (the West) harbour the highest 
forms of institutional evolution, that developing societies are in a premod- 
ern stage, and since they seek development they will only achieve it by 
correcting their social, cultural and political forms.‘ 

When President Truman articulated in 1949 the post-war West's burden 
(a burden that was its own since it was the developed world) as the duty 
to provide aid for all these nations that were ‘underdeveloped’ a new die 
was cast. As Gustavo Esteva (1992) stated: 


... on that day 2 billion people became underdeveloped. In a real sense, from 
that time on, they ceased being what they were; in all their diversity; and were 
transmogrified into an inverted mirror of [an] other's reality... . In order for 
someone to conceive the possibility of escaping from a particular condition, it 
is necessary first to feel that one has fallen into that condition. .. . The world 
defines a perception. This becomes an object, a fact. [People] do not realise that 
it is a comparative adjective whose base of support is the assumption, very 
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Western but unacceptable and undemonstrable, of the oneness, homogeneity 
and linear evolution of the world. It displays a falsification of reality produced 
through dismembering the totality of interconnected processes that make up 
the world's reality and in its place it substitutes ane of its fragments, isolated 
from the rest, as a general point of reference. (Esteva, 1992: 11-12) 


The abandonment by peripheral sociologists of the idea of a diverse 
and interconnected totality in the conceptual work that defines reality, 
furthermore, the acceptance of a “partial' segment and the acceptance of 
such a derogation, brings with it the unavoidable metanarratives of 
improvement a drive to become similar, modern, industrial, developed, 
globalized, civilized. She or he becomes a derogated creature, accepting 
a fate, which is always measured by the ever-comparative need to estab- 
lish both the degree of distance from the ‘standard’ and the need to search 
for remedial trajectories to reach it. The only plausible ‘dialectic’ is one of 
self-abnegation: what is ‘absent’ is what her or his society does not possess 
of the ‘norm’; what has to be ‘negated’ is that which constitutes her or his 
‘alterity’ — be it indigenous norms, values or seemingly aberrant insti- 
tutions. That such a dialectic produces dissonance and disquiet in its 
conceptual trap is understandable. 

The peripheral sociologist then, armed with the transgressive language 
from Said to Spivak (and many stations in-between) (see, for example, 
Bhabha, 1994; Ashcroft and Ahluwalia, 1999) is caught in a double 
hermeneutic process with little if any possibility of an overcoming, an 
aufhebung, of a synthetic transcendence: she or he can be providing a 
critique of the ‘standard’ by pointing to the nakedness of the conceptual 
emperor; or she or he is caught castigating the imputations of a ‘necess- 
ary’ modernization and development. But critique and deconstruction 
provide no sociological answers to the phenomena outside the sociolo- 
gist’s window: the 500 charred bodies of Nigerian people subsisting on a 
petrochemical giant’s pipeline leak; the rows of refugees crossing borders; 
the power conflicts in her or his own backyard. All these phenomena 
demand explication and guidelines for responsible action. 

If a synthetic transcendence is difficult, such a difficulty is compounded 
by further intricacies: by defining forms of scholarship as Eurocentric, 
there is a counter-damage involved in the complexity of the West's 
traditions. It reduces in one grand counter-gesture many insights, points 
of dissent and critical engagement of a complex intellectual heritage. That 
European intellectuals privileged the ‘modern’ and/or the ‘industrial’, 
reducing all antecedents and parallels into a ‘pre’ stage does damage to 
the West’s own historicity. It effaces the many elements that defined the 
transition to capitalism and modernity and obscures the diversity of ‘char- 
acter’ that constituted the ‘rational’ institutions that evolved to shape 
people’s lives. It feels good when either Said or Spivak work over some 
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classical texts to demonstrate, 80 easy in a racialized climate of an ascen- 
dant Europe, the ‘foreclosure’ of the native/black/brown colonial ‘other’ 
in Kant, Hegel or Marx? but it is damn hard to realize that these critical 
manoeuvres are 80 irrelevant to the actual contestation of ideas that consti- 
tute the grounds of reliable knowledge, confidence and power. Each of 
their philosophical claims can be redrafted as a knowledge claim without 
the original foreclosures. 

In the same breath, it is hard not to rage at let us say the Weberian ‘ideal 
types’ of authority, power and organization when its sine qua non the 
abstraction of the ‘bureaucratic’ embedded in the modern state is nothing 
more than an ‘erasure’: it is the generalization of a specific, historical form 
with converging and isomorphic structures and practices that defined a 
project of ‘nation-state building’ in the West. What bureaucracies were to 
administer and classify was a specific ‘indigenerality’ made up of particu- 
lar cases: those who could not be excluded, those cases whose belonging- 
ness was classified as common. And we are faced with an inheritance of 
rationality, which in its mechanisms of differentiation effaced the non- 
indigene, the weak, the minor, the marginal. So critical deconstruction 
returns to claim its vitality. 

The trap is debilitating: snared through a persistent fetishism of the text 
and dismissive of any variety outside the label of Eurocentism, the critical 
opportunity to understand the contestation of fields in the Occident, leads 
to easy dismissals by European intellectuals. The nuance involved in, for 
example, Edward Thompson’s historical work® and the debates that 
informed his craft become irrelevant. Reading it “counter-punctally” or 
for its marginal silences to graft it onto the horizon of imperialism misses 
that, for example, in Customs in Common he too was working against 
modernization typologies. His argument that ‘preindustrial’ is an unten- 
able classification provides ‘a tent within whose spacious fold, there sit 
beside each other, West England clothiers, Persian silversmiths, 
Guatemalan shepherds and Corsican bandits’ (Thompson, 1991: 19). Such 
notions of the ‘pre’ do not only dent our understanding of the ‘traditional’; 
they also damage our understanding of profound forms that constitute 
national peculiarities and active forms of sociality that shape moderni- 
ties. His insistence that the English working class was ‘present’ in its 
‘making’, emphasizing people’s and workers’ agency and how they shape 
the modern, is usually a parochial point for sociologists. But the point 
persists, notions assumed to be universally ‘modern’ were a result of 
intensive social struggles and ideas rooted in the ‘pre’ and shaping all 
institutional futures. 

Similarly, Jürgen Habermas has shown in reworking Marxism and the 
sociological canon, how modernity’s self-conception involved the 
triumph of science, technology (for him ‘instrumental reason’) with its 
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calculating rationality and institutions, which in turn were always a one- 
sided narrative. It ignored the sphere of an intersubjective life world and 
its communicative action grounded in norms. This was for him a serious 
problem because modernity has witnessed the dominance of the former 
over the latter; his striving to reverse the trend and build modernity’s 
project on the freedoms of a moral and shared public life so that they 
could in turn come to form and shape the former”, what he later called 
the ‘steering media of money and power’, has been a fascinating and 
universalizing synthesis. 

Nevertheless, even through the pages of such an egalitarian work, the 
deep quandary of the peripheral intellectual remains, and, remains as an 
intellectual block. The separate processes of ‘rationalization’ of ‘instru- 
mental’ and ‘communicative’ rationality and their evolution over time 
lead to a doublejeopardy that forecloses participation: neither in the 
evolution of purposive-rational action, the means-ends steering media of 
power and money, nor in the evolution of the institutions of moral and 
communicative practice, do their histories appear as anything else but as 
‘surpassed antecedents’. The first kind of rationalization is obvious: it has 
always been the defining motif of sociology. But the latter is new, as it 
concerns the rationalization of the intersubjective sphere. Here 
Habermas’s work shows how the West’s formative processes move 
beyond any of the cultural formations of the non-West. The Theory of 
Communicative Action leaves no room for any other interpretation, the 
references to Africa and the Orient are formations whose evolutionary 
tracks are overtaken, stuck in modalities of apprehension that bind them 
to a ‘pre’-stage (Habermas, 1984, 1987).8 Any dialogue, involves therefore, 
more self-abnegation. 

Unfortunately, the emphasis on discourses (and texts), their construc- 
tions and inventions encouraged by postcolonial theorists, despite their 
critical and emancipatory promise, prove to be frustrating. By pro- 
figuring processes of signification and discursive power, they leave the 
‘steering media’ of money and power and more importantly the insti- 
tutional matrices that constrain social life and indeed their own claims, 
untouched. However much we deconstruct the constructions of the 
‘other’ in the dominant sociological texts, we are left with antinomical 
texts whose dependence is the construction in the first place. 

Outside our windows we have to note that this territory constructed as 
South Africa is not the work of discursive practice only: we see the stock 
exchange and chambers of commerce and industry, prisons, schools, 
factories; we see fences, highways and railroads, we see churches, 
mosques and temples; we see trade union offices and stadiums. And all 
these institutions channel social life to its core. In their shadows lurk the 
theories of the sociological tradition, their workings and follies and the 
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theories’ modernism lurks close behind as an inseparable addendum. Any 
argument for ‘difference’ needs its own grounds of explication. 


Il 

The peripheral sociologist's claims for difference and differentiation rotate 
usually around ‘meaning’ or “culture”, around a distinct ‘life world” or 
around ‘values’ and ‘norms’. Asserting such differences is hardly libera- 
tory because that sphere has been the domain and hunting ground of 
colonial anthropology - the discipline that not only ‘understood’ but came 
to define the cultural ‘other’: the tribal or the native.? And such conceptions 
have been with any sociology since Jean Jacques Rousseau's ‘state of 
nature’: oscillating between conceptions of ‘innocence’ or ‘barbarity’ to be 
worked out, of course, under the auspices of an administrative project for 
the governance of the non-modern (see Mamdani, 1996; Mafeje, 1991, 
1996,!° 1997). Those ‘others’ of colonial rule are defined by their unique 
essential cultures, their ways of life, their dialectical antitheses to modernity. 
As Margaret Archer, addressing a sociological debate, stridently pointed 
out, not only do ‘they’ have ‘different minds’ but more ‘overtly such rela- 
tivism implied that the “natives” were primitive’(Archer, 1990: 19). 

Later, after national independence movements brought with them a 
period of political sovereignty, the work of differentiation was subsumed 
by broader interdisciplinary endeavours in the West clusters of area 
studies — Oriental, African, Latin American — in a new geopolitical recon- 
figuration of the imagination. In turn, in the new sovereign nation-states, 
power and organization came to be seen as obeying a different logic based 
on the cultural practices steeped on the ‘ascriptive’, the Gemeinshaflich or 
cultural logics of domination that survived despite modernity. 

Every negotiation around ‘difference’ through the categories of “culture” 
and “meaning' or claims even of a “different” difference, including any 
dialogue with social science to establish a different ontological or 
epistemological ground, have proven very difficult. For example, an 
attempt to reorient Weberian studies of world religions, the religions of 
ancient Palestine, China, India or Islam (note the absence of Africa), if it 
remains on the terrain of the ‘worldview’ or the ‘cultural’, cannot escape 
the master narrative of the dominant conception (Turner, 1974; Madan, 
1979; Poggi, 1983; Zeitlin, 1984; Buss, 1985; Kantofsky, 1986). It can argue 
against Weber of course and point to a misreading — demonstrating that 
such value-bases were open to modernity, or it can argue that their repre- 
sentation of these cultures was wrong. But it would have to shift to 
another ground to reconstruct their import for a “different” understand- 
ing of their sociological importance to explicate social life. 

It was so, when African intellectuals of the 1930s started defining 
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“African-ness' as the antithetical worldview of ‘European-ness’, arriving 
at the intellectual slogan that ‘reason was Hellenic as emotion was 
African’ (à la Senghor) accepting the preserve of rationality as alien and 
therefore exiled from an African cultural worldview. It continues to be so 
through the latest contrasting essentialisms of Afrocentric intellectual 
thought pioneered by African-Americans like Asante (see, for example, 
Asante, 1990). Such an antithetical re-evaluation traps intellectual 
development by its referent, and any attempt to argue for a pluralism 
traps the gesture in the snares left in the thicket by colonial ethnography. 


Let us take the second snare first: most historical documents on the theme, 
written as they were by experts and officials pandering to such anthro- 
pologies, make the work of dredging out the past fraught with difficulty. 
What disappears from them in their classifying pluralistic zeal is that 
behind them stands the organizing principle of race and racism. And, that 
they are defined further by three interrelated sources of violence: accounts 
that defined populations as surplus and therefore expendable — the indigen- 
ous people of what became North America, Australia, etc., all the way 
down to the Jews of Nazi Germany and the Palestinians of yesterday and 
today; populations defined as ‘utilities’ or ‘means to an end’ and there- 
fore useable as slaves, as colonial natives or migrant labourers in the land 
of their birth; or accounts that defined people as ‘nons’. Colonial ethnog- 
raphy was born out of such discourses — that some ethnographies were 
liberal enough to focus only on difference (Le. different cultures) does not 
alter the organizing principle of their practices. 

Furthermore, the consequences of elimination, utilization or exclusion 
had a profound impact not only on the social organization of the cultural 
formations they violated, but also on the, excuse the expression, mental- 
ities and coping mechanisms of large tracts of the world’s populations. 
Whether it was a sense of being surplus, of being an instrument or being 
a ‘non-something’ after the encounter, the experience has ruptured any 
easy continuum with the past. Afterwards, the ethnographies of the 
‘cultural other’ are never an innocent source for establishing a world that 
was lost. The brave survivals of social organization despite the process, 
are in turn marked by the process and carry out its traumas, silences and 
tantrums. - 

To return to the first snare: the response to modernity's standards and 
anthropology’s definition of their cultural particularity has led to efforts 
to indigenize sociology. As Martin Albrow (1990: 7) observed, the ‘indig- 
enization’ movement was a Third World response to West-centrism. Like 
African Renaissance intellectuals in contemporary South Africa (see, for 
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example, Odora-Hoppers, 1999, 2000), sociologists found themselves 
charting their own ‘reclamation’ journey in search of ways of knowing 
that dealt with the ‘social’. They set about scouring through sources and 
narratives that pre-existed the colonial world and they are committed to 
restoring a value for indigenous knowledge systems. The need to work 
through a standpoint of ‘strategic essentialism’ that synthesizes the parts 
of the investigation is obvious (Sehume, 2000: 45) — without being able to 
synthesize the parts into a ‘totality’ and to construct a notion of an ‘organic 
system’ that pre-existed colonial encounters, it would be difficult to even 
address issues of continuity or rupture. 

The journal, International Sociology, hosted a debate (which was later 
edited into a volume by Martin Albrow and Elizabeth King, 1990) that 
had Nigerian sociologist Akiwowo turn to Yoruba oral traditions for a 
source of propositions of an explanatory kind that could help indigenize 
sociology in Africa. His compatriot Makinde applauds and organizes 
Akiwowo’s contribution further only to elicit a critical response by 
Lawuyi and Taiwo (1990: 101-54), who demand stricter criteria for the 
utility of the metaphoric concepts of asuwada and ifogbontaayese. Lawuyi 
and Taiwo’s critique is echoed later by Anthony Appiah (1992: 85-106) in 
his celebrated In My Father's House but this time the focus of critiques are 
the claims of African ‘ethno-philosophy’. He, in turn, demands stricter 
criteria before such contributions can move beyond relativism to become 
proper philosophical ontologies. 

The most frustrating aspect around the staging of the Nigerian debate 
is that it is taken nowhere. It is a snippet of performance that is contex- 
tualized as a surpassed and important antecedent. Surpassed by whom 
or what? The book merely highlights ‘indigenization’ as a phase which is 
overcome by the challenges of, in the words of the editors, the phenom- 
enon of globalization. In a simple sweep, the narrative leaves the concerns 
raised by the debaters in Nigeria in a time-warp as sociology marches on 
to face new realities and in the process discover that its ‘subject matter is 
transformed’. In the current period, sociology is ‘confronted with the full 
diversity, even babel, of sociological dialects and special visions’ (Albrow, 
1990: 8). 

Despite Piotr Sztompka’s (1990: 49) sensible injunction that it is ‘only 
in the context of comparative research that the problem of incommensu- 
rability of concepts receives its full formulation’, there is not even a 
gesture in the West’s itinerary towards it. Similarly, despite Wallerstein’s 
insistence that much of the West’s self-understanding of modernity is 
based on a ‘historical myth’ (Wallerstein, 1990: 158), the dialectics of 
knowledge proceed without a single indentation from the wayside. 

The call for a reclamation journey was clearly echoed again, in all 
the regional conferences organized by the International Sociological 
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Association between 1996 and 1998 to explore the heritage and future of 
sociology. There, Latin American, Asian, South African and Arab sociol- 
ogists’ asserted the need for such a reclamation project and the import- 
ance of also rooting the discipline within local traditions of knowledge 
rather than seeing it as a departure from such traditions. In this effort, 
though, some epicentres for such endeavours are better served than others 
in terms of written historical archives.4 

In many cases, and ours is a clear example, such knowledge systems 
have either been forgotten, have been atrophied or have been effaced from 
popular memory. The journey to the past via contemporary memories 
brings with it remarkable challenges: are indeed such alternatives surviv- 
ing in coexistence with other elements in contemporary societies? If they 
do, are they marginalized, transformed or pauperized ideas? Are cultural 
formations marked by ‘traces’ that provide the clues for the past's recon- 
struction? Are they a continuation, adaptation or transformation of the 
past? That traditions are actively pointing to the past, there is no doubt, 
but how reliable are they? 

Can oral memory be trusted? How ‘uncontaminated’ by the past and 
present could it be? There has been a persistent scholarship from Finnegan 
(1970) to Vansina (1965, 1985) and closer to home from Vail (1989) and 
Ranger (Hobsbawm and Ranger, 1983) pointing to how ‘inventive’ oral 
memory has been in ‘re-editing’ the past and constantly inventing 
tradition to make it useful for present needs.1* How much of it has been 
edited out? Can the persistence of survivals and their interrogation, of 
oral history and its mnemonic strategies, guarantee and mediate the 
reconstruction of new ways of interpreting society? Will it not amount to 
a summary of the voices that are currently vocal and powerful? Which of 
these narratives is to be excluded and which included? And finally what 
are the grounds of discriminating between the self-serving and the 
‘authentic’? J leave this question in suspension and return to it a few pages 
later. 

The alternative, though, has been to move the debate towards a grander 
scale to produce a mirror of, for example, Elias's work on the ‘ 
process” (Elias, 1994) in the West and accept a clash of civilizational 
projects: the reclamation then becomes a study of civilizational dynamics 
that pre-existed modernity as a state, an empire, a religious community 
and a tracing of the detrimental effects that encounters with European 
expansionism had, and how those dynamics were destroyed or made to 
atrophy. The obvious consequence in the shift to a grander scale is to 
develop an alternative ‘take’ on modernity and argue for a perspective 
that focuses on alternative modernities with their own momentum and 
logic of emergence and continuation. 
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IV 


The mere notion of “multiple trajectories of modernity” shifts the agency 
of change to indigenous and endogenous cultural and institutional forma- 
tions. If these are shown to be absorbing and diffracting the encounter, 
making it their own despite colonialism or occupation, they are 

teed a continuum and a dignity they deserve. À work like Bayart's (1993) 
on state formation in Africa attempts such a project. By granting agency 
to African institutions and relations of power and by showing how, 
despite slavery and colonialism, these institutions negotiated both their 
participation and resistance and how they steered modernity to their own 
logic of control and sustainability, Bayart has tried to situate a trajectory 
of modernization. Yet, by insisting on the agency of African institutional 
survival, Bayart, as Mamdani (1996: 10) makes clear in Citizen and Subject, 
elides the issue of colonial power and how extensive the transformations 
of customary rule have been in that encounter. 

However refreshing such approaches are and however ambitious their 
reclamation journey is, they usually ignore the universal ground that 
makes the contestation possible in the first place. Even now, almost 40 
years after the first waves of postcolonial experience, when such insti- 
tutions were deemed to have inherited such an agency, their autonomy 
is constrained — their self-determination is contingent on other power 
interests, their connectivity to the world makes them bit players on the 
scales of institutional and cultural power. 

The argument ignores too often the division of labour that has bound 
us all in a world economy since the 14th century, as Immanuel Wallerstein 
(1974) has argued in his Modern World System. Such a division of labour, 
in the interests of the metropolitan economies of the West, has carved out 
functional spaces through financial, economic and inter-state relation- 
ships and through the development of “normalizing' global institutions. 
These continued into the 20th century: from the UN, the IMF and now 
the WTO. From ‘culturalism’ we are brought back to the cash-nexus of 
modernity and the institutions that make it possible. So instead of “agency” 
and ‘adaptation’, of shaping institutional outcomes, we return to limits 
and exogenous determinations. 

From these determinations, the peripheral sociologist has to take into 
cognisance what she or he thought escapable: the world’s steering media 
of power and money, their role as organizing principles of all societies, 
without collapsing into a reductive economism - or for that matter, given 
for example many of the ‘Information Age’ arguments, to technological 
determinism, or determinism of any kind. Such a response leads by 
necessity to specific investigations to locate the emergence in the non- 
West of Karl Polanyi’s three fictions that made the ‘great transformation’ 
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possible: of property in land, of labour and of money (Polanyi, 1944). 
Without that, the deciphering of the impact of exogenous determinations 
in the periphery is unthinkable. 

Unfortunately, many such efforts usually neglect what Marx argued so 
eloquently in the Grundrisse that “new relations of production do not drop 
from the sky. They emerge in and through existing forms of property’ and 
therefore, develop new social forms of ‘intercourse’ and relations (Marx, 
1974: 101). It is not merely an ‘articulation of modes of production’ (Balibar, 
1970: 209ff.; Banaji, 1977; Foster-Carter, 1978; Wolpe, 1980) that works out 
their particular historical intermixing that generate social formations 
bounded by a state, but a process in and through existing forms with their 
own dynamics weighed down by their own trajectories and pasts. 

In the same breath, to also assume that the tendency of capitalism is to 
secularize and homogenize people into classes defined in economic terms, 
reduces all social and institutional manifestations to ‘epiphenomena’ or 
aberrations. Not only is it a peculiar global reductionism that is involved 
here, but a failure to understand socioeconomic dynamics and class 
formation as well. Class structure itself is marked by these transform- 
ations. That the system accumulates or that it institutes, to use Marxist 
parlance, the cycle of M-C-M (Money-Commodities-More Money) is one 
story, how it does so is of paramount sociological importance. 

Even a salutary work like Samir Amin’s (1974) Accumulation on a World 
Scale, the first powerful expression of centre-periphery economic contra- 
dictions, arguing that the periphery does not experience a transition to 
capitalism, but to peripheral capitalism and to a distorted dynamic of 
accumulation, is in danger of leaving those ‘aberrant’ social forms, those 
‘survivals’ as functional necessities for the reproduction of peripheral 
economic relations (of our distorted “base” and its social reproduction). At 
least in Amin’s work they form part of the experience, they do not remain 
an unexplained or ignored epiphenomenon; they can also be seen as 
aspects of resistance or markers for social alternatives, but in the work of 
less nuanced theorists, a distorted functionalism triumphs. 

In attempting to escape this new ‘economistic’ snare, our peripheral 
sociologist runs into a landscape of new thorns - it is very easy to accept 
that the ‘difference’ is a product of precisely a distorted modernity; that 
social formations have not been modernized enough, that capitalism 
proper has not developed enough; that societies were not colonized 
enough and that the residues of cultural alterity are a mere byproduct of 
that. The consequence is an argument about creating the proper insti- 
tutions of civil society, freeing the market and doing business, properly. 

Or the focus slides off to concentrate on the real ‘achievement’ of 
modernity, the sovereign nation-state. This institution of legitimate social 
power is transmogrified into the agency, the collective subject of action, 
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the only institution that has the capacity to both embody the nation and 
transform the externalities of power and money - and there, its failures 
begin to appear as so many meta-distortions of the ‘norm’, so many unfin- 
ished class projects, so many reified possibilities: the bureaucratic bour- 
geoisie, the kleptocratic or marauding state. 

The next manoeuvre has also been easy: inequality becomes a relation- 
ship between nations — a product of imperialism and neocolonialism. New 
subjects of history can be sought, found and be defined: the bourgeois or 
proletarian nations of the world, as Claude Ake (1978) argued in his first 
book on the political economy of Africa. Although the logic of the 
argument is impeccable, once its primary definitions are accepted, there 
is the danger that we might be effacing at the same time, the possibility 
of any sociology, as the internal differentiations and complexities of the 
proletarian nations are effaced too. 

Internal issues of class, status and power become an extension of a new 
binary, which marks the locally powerful as the extension of the arms of 
the ‘bourgeois’ or ‘imperial’ nations. The people, the subjects of the 
nation, also constitute an undifferentiated national unity while at the 
same stroke, the arbitrary territoriality of the postcolonial state is 
accepted as one pole of the global dialectic of class struggle. To differ- 
entiate within a proletarian nation as a sociologist is bound to do, is tanta- 
mount to false consciousness. 

In short, both the cultural / civilizational effort to define an alterity and 
the economic/institutional, what we have termed a ‘reclamation journey”, 
lead to intellectual cul-de-sacs; by implication, the risk is run that silence 
will prevail as the subaltern, despite attempts to find a voice rooted in 
the local, evades the traveller. The only way out for many southern soci- 
ologists is the quietism of borrowing from antinomical and critical 
concepts from discourses incubated in the centre. 


V 


The contemporary cultura] bazaar affords many such loans in the service 
of the local, usually unthinking about the terms of trade. This is made 
particularly easy because it follows the mandatory sojourns of peripheral 
sociologists to the centres of learning m London, Paris, Lisbon, Madrid 
or California (Anderson, 1983). Without an alternative ground for 
thinking, these borrowings, however ‘progressive’ or “critical”, consolidate 
a culture of application. 

Such borrowings have been plentiful in the last 30 years: the work of 
neo-Marxists and critical theorists, reflexive sociologists, feminists and 
postcolonial theorists has been applied in many a field of study. Goffman 
and Braverman, Barrett and Giddens, Stuart Hall and Althusser, Edward 
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Thompson and Said, Adorno and Sartre, Foucault and Gorz, have helped 
to shape the conceptual apparatus of peripheral sociology.!® Furthermore, 
the work on ‘paradigms’ initiated by Thomas Kuhn and the ability by 
local intellectuals to define modernist schools of sociology as ‘normal 
science’ or ‘conventional sociology’ has allowed for alternative borrowed 
paradigmatic work (see, for example, Webster, 1982). 

But a culture of ‘application’ turns the peripheral sociologist’s 
‘space-time’ particularity and locality into a ‘case study’ and a variation 
within a ‘same-ness’. Whether this involved the application of Poulatn- 
zas’s state theory in South Africa (see Davies, 1979), or the application of 
theories of social movements, the expansion or creation of civil society, 
the transition to democracy or secularization and ideology, our contri- 
bution has been within the elasticity of the ‘same’. 

While wonderful case studies have been the result, the culture of appli- 
cation silences the anomalies or tidies them up in fascinating ways. The 
work of sociology slides into a case by case field for itinerant compara- 
tivists, who, in assuming the constancy of the elements of comparison, 
within a broad trajectory of events, allow for a move out of the ‘spacious 
tent’ of the ‘pre’ to enter into a conceptual prison of the ‘same’. 

A work like Barrington Moore Jr’s (1969) The Social Origins of Dictator- 
ship and Democracy offered a generous space for comparative work. In 
combining the insights of Marx and Weber, he was able to dispel many 
of modernism’s ideological assumptions about the links between modern- 
ization and democracy. His focus on agrarian classes and struggles in the 
process of change allowed for a world that was ‘different’ or at least, 
different paths to modernity. Whatever the faults of his primary organiz- 
ing concepts, it did provide for alternative trajectories. But a recent work, 
like Michael Porter’s (1990) The Competitive Advantage of Nations, with its 
identification of development with ‘successes’ in export-led growth and 
in the identification of the institutional patterns that permitted success, 
what does not fit his clusters and diamonds of energy, can be culled. 
Whereas Moore turns the work into a self-study, case study dilemma, 
Porter destroys autonomous trajectories completely and turns sociology 
into a study of commercial eugenics. It is no accident that Porter’s work 
and the consultancies it produced have become government orthodoxy 
in South Africa, whereas Moore remains an arcane thinker. 


Vi 


What are the ways out of such snares and traps? How can peripheral soci- 
ologists engage with the craft and at the same time revalue the indigen- 
ous or endogenous? Let us start by schematically representing the fields 
of possible ‘know-hows’, or ‘Khs’. 
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Kh1: General questions and hypotheses that have other Khs as their refer- 
ence point; they address themselves to how nature or society “works”. 

Kh2: They are embedded in questions arising from institutions that claim 

to represent the interests of all, e.g. the interests of citizens through the 
nation-state. Although ‘applied’, such know-hows are meant to serve 
the ‘Rousseauean’ people ‘in general’. 

Kh3: They are embedded in institutions that cater for ‘some’ ensembles 
within countries or across them. 

Kh4: They are embedded in the singularity of units of practice. 


To use a contemporary example: the Khs entertained by Microsoft for the 
corporation’s own benefit would be of the Kh4 variety. A generous fund 
from the Microsoft Foundation to the South African government for 
research into the AIDS vaccine will be available for Kh2 types of knowl- 
edge; had it provided an endowment for a chair at Stanford for Orality 
Studies, that would be expected to be implicated in Kh1 types of pursuits. 
In a similar vein, the city of Durban’s ‘Urban Strategy’ department would 
be involved in Kh3-type questions. That there would be dialogue 
between the ‘levels’ and cross-pollination between them, there is no 
doubt. Kh1-type pursuits, though, need not be confined to a university 
setting — Jean-Paul Sartre for example was quite capable of asking them 
and answering them outside the portals of the academy. 

Stella Quah and Arnauld Sales (2001) have pointed out how sociology 
in the late 20th century has turned into a multiparadigmatic pursuit, 
despite intolerances between the West and the Rest. There is no doubt in 
my mind, furthermore, that there is a global acceptance of the ‘culture of 
sociology’ in its broadest formulation as enunciated by Immanuel Waller- 
stein (1998) in his presidential address to the World Congress of Sociol- 
ogy in Montreal. Despite the fact that there is a differential distribution 
of social scientists on the Kh scale, with more pressure on Third World 
ones to concentrate on Kh2— levels of activity to survive, there is a shared 
appreciation of Kh1-type work. I will make the point stronger: there is 
also a shared understanding that sociology is concerned with the world 
as an unequal, interconnected, organized and evolving sociality. That 
there is a great divergence in the weight or priorities we ascribe to such 
concerns, and that there is a gulf between the West and the Rest in how 
these elements of ‘sociological culture’ are understood, is a serious and 
challenging social fact. 

How are we to move then from the ‘diabolical genius’ alluded to by 
Pitika Ntuli to define ‘programmes’ of reclamation and at the same time 
render them into ‘non-happenings’? The ‘civilizational’ argument, be it 
an African continental one or even a “Zulu/Nguni-centric” one, would 
argue that all the Khs outlined earlier existed in a differential form in 
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precolonial societies. À vigorous research programme would be needed 
to reconfigure them in all their splendour. 

Furthermore, such a programme dealing with sophisticated oral 
cultures need not be disabled by the ‘invention of traditions’ argument. 
Inventive as they might have been, indigenous and endogenous traditions 
have preserved critical Khs: this has been amply demonstrated by 
research around the Great St Lucia Wetlands Area in KwaZulu Natal as 
part of creating a World Heritage Site in the province. There, despite the 
physical removal of local communities to native reserves and homelands 
in the last 100 years, in order to create conservation areas, oral memory 
has preserved Kh3s and Kh4s around environmental concerns, plants, 
medicinal uses and cures, empathetic agrarian practices and so on. These 
Khs survive, despite the separation from what made those life forms 
possible (Sitas et al., 2000). 

In the process of such a research-based configuration, scholars of course 
would have to be mindful of the Mahmood Mamdani ‘reality-check’ 
articulated earlier: that the ‘customary’ itself was transfigured and trans- 
formed by colonialism; mindful too of the ‘Appiah challenge’ that the 
reclamation of Khs might mean, despite their splendour, a proliferation 
of ‘ethno-philosophies’. 

This effort, necessary and prudent, emotive and engaging as it might 
be, is not enough: the crucial second component of such a ‘reclamation 
journey’, and here I am speaking as a sociologist, is to engage with the 
hard-nosed question that asks what kind of know-hows supplement, 
innovate and enhance the project of elucidating a general understanding 
of an unequal, interconnected, organized and evolving sociality. In other 
words, to allow for a creative dialogue that at once enriches what is 
common in the discipline and at the same time provides the language and 
theories for alternative conceptualizations. 

Without both systematic endeavours, the ‘incommensurability’ 
criterion that answers Sztompka’s ‘comparativist’ claim cannot even be 
entertained. Without it too, sociological work in the South will remain an 
alibi for area studies in the North or a handmaiden to modernization- 
based national research questions. 

The challenge though is not only about ideas: there are serious insti- 
tutional reasons for this impasse, as sociology and its organized heritage 
is in the first place a product of a worldwide expansion of modernist insti- 
tutions, Le. universities. A nation-state without an education system or 
institution for higher learning within its borders was to be unviable: its 
ability to administer and coordinate social and economic life would have 
been unthinkable (Freund, 1995). 

It was also necessary because each national formation needed pathways 
for its own elite recruitment. Precisely because wealth and power could 
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not translate easily into operational competence in a multiplicity of fields 
and, as it was asserted, only the production of dispassionate scientists 
would or could do so and finally, in turn, only such scholarship could 
guarantee legitimacy in the modernizing game, the development of Khs 
was facilitated in the South. The proliferation of universities and colleges 
in all social formations and the promise of sociology to produce a ‘quality 
of mind’ and a scholarship that was “useful”, created the possibility of its 
existence. 

Through that, the legitimacy of the institution had always been possible 
as long as its work existed within a decontextualized universal validity 
system, within a hierarchy of knowledge centres. To have contextualized 
validity claims would have been to delegitimize the scientific enterprise 
itself, owning the ‘local’ vis-a-vis embedded rationalities would have been 
and continues to be very difficult indeed. That this has continued 
unabated over the last century has been an unavoidable consequence. 
Professional priorities, international research groups, academic journals 
and scholarship constituted the support system for the perpetuation of 
such narratives of knowledge. In tandem, the priorities of the publishing 
industry and its complicity in perpetuating the dominant institutions of 
Kh dissemination ensured that any recognition went hand in hand with 
compliance. For peripheral sociologists, their dignity and importance in 
their own societies meant that belonging to both was a precondition for 
local credibility. 

The sheer institutional weight forces peripheral sociologists’ own 
mental structural adjustment programmes and a concomitant, to extend 
the economic metaphor, downsizing of our minds, long before the World 
Bank or the IMF might have demanded it of our peripheral institutions 
(see Psacharopulos, 1982; World Bank, 1986, 1988). 

Unless institutional priorities are changed, the ‘disturbance’ of ration- 
ality, started by Foucault and Derrida, amplified further by Said and 
Spivak, will remain a yearning for a deferred identity, within the 
categories of an externally induced ‘same-ness’. Similarly, it can only 
remain a polemic declaration of difference, and at the same time an ever- 
unfulfilled task — a task that can rarely demonstrate the grounds of its 
dissent — always a part of our diabolical ability to render alternatives into 
non-happenings. 


Vil 


Unfortunately, remaining with deconstructive manoeuvres against Euro 
or West-centrism, however much they open up a breathing space, cannot 
resolve the impasse felt by many serious sociologists in the periphery of 
the Kh world. An overcoming of marginality can never be achieved 
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through the proliferation of relativism. To recoup: the “culture of sociol- 
ogy’ is common to us all insofar as there is an agreement that the world 
is unequal, interconnected, organized (and therefore ‘patterned’) and 
evolving. We might differ on whether it is necessarily 80, and we might 
differ on the meanings we ascribe to the four elements to this, admittedly, 
schematic outline. We have to also agree that our contribution to this 
culture and our studies are ‘apodeictic’. They are based on systematic 
investigations that, if carried out in the same or similar way by anyone, 
would yield homologous results. Beyond that, there ought to be contes- 
tation and variety enough to sometimes feel like a carnival of ideas. 
Defined in this way, it can exist as a common pursuit anywhere, despite 
“cvilizational clashes”, national and regional wars, class struggles, indig- 
enizing and global tensions. 

Yet to move beyond the impasse, South African sociology has by impli- 
cation some major tasks. 

First, it can become a platform for a broader African cosmopolitan 
project, which, for the first time will not be a study of, or the discovery 
of the “other”, but a project of self-discovery. Already, the post-apartheid 
period has witnessed a significant shift in continental students” aspir- 
ations: the enormous increase in South African social science programmes 
as the preferred destination of scholarship for continental students has 
defied expectations. Of course, this is due to the resource base of South 
African institutions, in turn based on the apartheid legacy (Webster and 
Hendricks, 2001). And it would be preposterous that South Africa might 
become a new imperial centre. It would also be unacceptable that this 
becomes a foil to avoid the necessary institutional transformations of a 
highly skewed racial division in educational endowments. Carefully and 
collaboratively handled though, in tandem with other continental centres 
for the study of the social, such a flourishing of cosmopolitan interactions 
can provide a sustained engagement with the necessary elements of ‘self- 
discovery”. 

Second, South Africa, for all its socioeconomic perversions, offers an 
exceptional social laboratory for the entire planet, for two unique reasons: 
it has to solve locally, in all their complexity, the defining legacies that 
constitute global racism. The claims of people who have been derogated 
as ‘surplus’, as ‘useable digits’ or ‘nons’ are only and translate as only 
‘minority’ claims in the West concerning itself with, to use a Marshallian 
conception,” fourth-generation rights. Here, the construction of a new 
sociality assumed in the country’s constitution presupposes the social 
resolution of what racism and racial categorization proscribes. In the 
process, what appears in the first world as a “fourth’-generation right 
embedded in cultural minorities becomes ‘the’ pressing concern for the 
construction of any majority whatsoever. In this conundrum, research and 
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new knowledge is of global significance and can never be a ‘case study”- 
based application. 

Third, the country harbours the institutional capacity to explore 
whether indigenous and endogenous know-hows within a ‘pluriverse’ of 
languages can explicate inequality, interconnectedness, organization and 
social evolution. It would presuppose though a persistent and pervasive 
research programme to translate Kh3- and Kh4-level know-hows into 
Kh1-type claims and at the same time create the environment for their 
circulation between the domains of knowledge production. Only then 
could it reflect on the litmus test of ‘comparativism’ in a broader global 
sociological debate. For this, the components of the continental renais- 
sance project embodied in the NAI and NEPAD/ especially its non- 
economistic (and therefore non-neoliberal) components, might be the 
institutional props for an ecologically sound, nature-sensitive and non- 
instrumental sociohistorical paradigm. 

Short of that, the African Renaissance project with all its declarative 
noise will remain a ‘non-happening’ and a gestural farce. As responsible 
sociologists we need, and other sociologists everywhere need us, to 
embark on such a process of reclamation. 


Notes 


1. Of course, Derrida’s (1977) Of Grammatology has had a more troubling 
influence as it attacked what African intellectuals cherished: the primacy of 
‘orality’ over ‘literacy’. On this see Ong (1982). 

2. Edward Said’s Orientalism has had a fundamental influence on South African 
intellectuals since the early 1980s, before postcolonial studies gained influence 
in literature departments (Said, 1995). It was read then as a pivotal intellec- 
tual contribution to discourses initiated by the Black Consciousness 
Movement in the country, with their vigorous critique of West-ness. Such a 
movement existed as an intellectual current outside the academy. 

3. Most understanding of the Weberian tradition in South Africa was read 
through Parsonian lenses and later through ‘modernization theory’. The only 
vital book throughout the 1960s that introduced Weber independently of 
Parsons was Bendix’s (1962) Max Weber: An Intellectual Portrait. A decade later, 
Anthony Giddens’s (1972) Capitalism and Modern Social Theory liberated Weber 
fram Parsons as well, but ironically it was widely distributed for its ‘Marx 
chapters’ at a time when the grand old man’s writings were banned. The 
commentary on Weber has been relentless since, with B. S. Turner’s (1992) Max 
Weber, from History to Modernity becoming the most often used piece in the 
curriculum. Parsons’s (1977) The Evolution of Societies proved to be the most 
clear statement of that which most of us lacked, to use a more contemporary 
term, of modernity. 

4. See for instance the entries on ‘modernization’ in Mann (1989) and Kuper and 
Kuper (1996). The entries are critical of this conception but they disappear as 
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10. 


11. 


marginal entries without any impact on related entries from the ‘canon’ of 
sociology. 


. In an impressive effort, Spivak (1999) does that to the trio, in the first part of 


her book. Compare this with Roy Bhaskar's (1993) reworking of the trio's 
contribution to dialectical thinking, epistemology and ontology. In the latter, 
the derogating ‘foreclosure’ disa 


ppears. 
. See E. P. Thompsan’s (1991) essays in Customs in Common. Also, his The Making 


of the English Working Class (Thompson, 1964) has been particularly influen- 
tial in South Africa. 


. See Edward Said’s closing gestures in Culture and Imperialism (Said, 1994) for 


the necessity of such a ‘reading’ labour. 


. See Habermas (1984: 1-157) for his brilliant discussion of meaning and evolu- 


tionary cultural formation. 


. This conception is an irritant among contemporary anthropologists who feel 


they do not need to keep on justifying a past that should be laid to rest. Never- 
theless, conveniently effacing conceptual origins and traditions does not help 
either. On the themes of coloniality see Kuper (1988). 

The furore over the ‘Suicide’ piece elicited responses by Rosabelle Laville, 
Sally Falk Moore, Paul Nchoji Nkwi and John Sharp in the African Sociological 
Review 2(1). 

A persistent commentator and critic of such snares throughout the last 20 years 
from exile has been Bernard M. Magubane, whose essays have been finally 


collected in African Sociology: Towards a Critical Perspectroe (Magubane, 1999). 


12. Despite sociology’s subject matter being ‘transformed’ the debate persists a 


13. 


decade later: see for example, Hountondji (1997), Moran (1998), Lee (1998), 
Briceno-Leon and Sontag (1997) and Silva et al. (1997). 

There is a dire need on the African continent for a shared archival initiative 
because more often than not, vital archaeological, paleontological and socio- 
historical work is simply not available. 


14. But see also the critical engagement with the ‘invention’ argument in Hamilton 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


(1998). 

Therefore ‘race’ is an epiphenomenon of capitalist relations in South Africa 
and explained through them. That ‘natives’ or Africans/blacks were 
prohibited to own any means of production is inexplicable unless white capi- 
talists are presupposed. 

For example, such creative applications have been ever-active: for Goffman 
see van Onselen (1980); for Braverman, see Webster (1985); for Barrett and all 
the socialist feminists of the 1970s, see Cock (1980); for Althusser, Wolpe (1988); 
for E. P. Thompson, see van Onselen (1982). 

This was the theme of, for example, the International Sociological Associ- 
ation’s Regional Congresses during Immanuel Wallerstein’s presidency. 

The vision behind the NAI (New African Initiative) and later NEPAD (New 
Economic Policy for African Development) and especially its three 
components were formulated by President Thabo Mbeki in his address to the 
Second African Renaissance Conference in Durban in 2001; see www.gov.za 
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abstract: This article examines the evolution of sociological traditions within India 
in the context of colonization and assesses their continuation in its contemporary 
practices. It evaluates two new perspectives, indigenization and postcolonial 
studies, that have emerged to reorganize these traditions. The author argues that 
the divisions of knowledge and power represented within the disctplines of soci- 
ology and anthropology structure the ways in which distinct traditions of sociol- 
ogy have evolved and continue to play a major role in defining theories, 
perspectives and methods of doing sociologies in the world. How can these 
perspectives take the challenge of globalization that is reorganizing the distri- 
bution of world power, its knowledge and that of its institutions in new and 
seminal ways? The globalization of knowledge can have two possible effects. It 
can reconstruct earlier binaries in new ways, refashioning them to maintain the 
structure connecting knowledge with power. Alternatively, global processes can 
distil and uncouple these binaries, thereby allowing for the play of plural perspec- 
tives, so that all traditions of doing sociology are placed at equal levels and given 
equal significance. We have to decide the path that we travel. 


keywords: globalization + India + indigenization + knowledge + postcolonial 
studies + power 


Stetaf Molund: You are a professor of sociology, but in Scandinavia most people 
would probably think of you as a social anthropologist. There seems to be some 
confusion here. What is the relationship between sociology and anthropology 
in India? 2 

Andre Beteille: 1 think it is true that I am regarded mainly as an anthropologist, 
not just in Scandinavia but also elsewhere in the west. That is partly because 
of the fact that in the western world the study of society and culture in general 
is partitioned in the following way: the study of other cultures is anthropol- 
ogy and the study of ourselves is sociology. Anyone who studies India, Africa 
or Melanesia is an anthropologist, whereas to be a sociologist one has to be a 
specialist in western industrial societies. (Beteille, 2002: 236) 
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Andre Beteille's remarks quoted above highlight the disciplinary and 
hence power divisions that surround the construction of academic knowl- 
edge about contemporary societies. These disciplinary divisions are 
related to other academic practices, those associated with theories and 
methods together with notions of science. These in turn become norms 
that create these divisions as a profession. Sociology has asserted a univer- 
salistic position regarding its knowledge, and thus of modernity, while 
anthropology was considered a cultural and particularistic social science 
studying premodern societies. Over time, these have become gatekeepers 
creating further power divisions between groups of academics. No 
wonder the Gulbenkian Commission report titled Open the Social Sciences 
argues that these practices are related to the division of the world into the 
North and South power blocs and are organically related to the distri- 
bution of world power. 


It is hardly surprising that the social sciences constructed in Europe and North 
America in the nineteenth century were Eurocentric. The European world of 
the time felt itself culturally triumphant, and in many ways it was. Europe had 
conquered the world, both politically and economically. Its technological 
achievements were an essential element in this conquest, and it seemed logical 
to ascribe the superior technology to a superior science, a superior worldview. 
It seemed plausible to identify the European achievement with the thrust 
toward universal progress. (Wallerstein, 1996: 51-2) 


The recognition of these divisions has led many to contend that there 
should be sociology of and for the South. This contention draws our atten- 
tion to the binaries, in this case, the South against the North and to that 
body of literature, postcolonial studies, that has argued that these binaries 
are part of a matrix of other binaries, such as, the other against the I, the 
East against the West, the Orient vs the Occident, the colonized against 
the imperialist, the traditional against the modern, the particular against 
the universal and are part of an episteme that represents the project of 
modernity. This episteme structures the construction of academic knowl- 
edge regarding societies in the West and the East and the division of this 
knowledge into two disciplines, that of sociology and anthropology. lt 
also informs perspectives and practices of these disciplines together with 
the placement of individuals in distinct academic traditions with its own 
sets of research questions, methods and methodologies. 

If social science is an exercise in search of universal knowledge, then 
the ‘other’ cannot logically exist, for the ‘other’ is part of ‘us’ — the us that 
is studied and the us that is engaged in studying. Universalism and partic- 
ularism, as other binaries, are not and should not be necessarily opposed, 
nor should they be categorized as binaries, as metatheorists have been 
wont to do. Rather, all universalisms are generalizations that are made of 
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particular empirical processes, in history of region(s) and/or group(s). 
Given sociology's basis as an empirical social science, it is imperative that 
it acknowledges the role played by the distribution of power in the world 
and its implications on knowledge construction and not merely assert its 
foundations through ontological explorations (Alatas, 2004). 

This article examines as a case, the evolution of sociological traditions 
within India in the context of colonization and assesses their continuation 
in its contemporary practices. lt then evaluates two new perspectives, 
indigenization and postcolonial studies, that have emerged to reorganize 
these traditions. I address these divisions of knowledge and thus of power 
as they are represented in the disciplines of sociology and anthropology, 
and argue that not only do these structure the ways in which distinct 
traditions of sociology have evolved but also continue to play a major role 
in defining theories, perspectives and methods of doing sociologies in the 
world. 

I conclude by asking how these perspectives can take the challenge of 
globalization. Globalization is reorganizing the distribution of world 
power, its knowledge and that of its institutions in new and seminal ways. 
Such globalization of knowledge can have two possible effects. It can 
reconstruct earlier binaries in new ways and thereby refashion them to 
continue the structure that connected knowledge with power. Or alterna- 
tively, the global processes can make for distilling and uncoupling these 
binaries thereby allowing for the play of plural perspectives, so that all 
traditions of doing sociology are placed at equal levels and given equal 
significance. We have to decide the path that we travel. 


The I and the Other: Soclology and Anthropology 
In the Imperlallst-Colonlal World 


If in the late 19th century, sociology found its distinct identity in Europe, 
the same was true in India, as in many other parts of the colonized world. 
However, in the case of India, sociology found its representation as 
anthropology. British officials and later trained anthropologists initiated 
the study of India as the premodern civilizational society. Their initial 
tasks were to categorize and classify the groups and communities so that 
rule can be facilitated. Simultaneously, there was an effort to document 
social behaviour, customs and mores of some individual communities and 
also to make region-wise analysis of these communities thereby creating 
spatial-cultural zones (Cohn, 1987b). 

Two assumptions came to be implicated immediately — the first relating 
to the distinction and disjunction of those groups living in India from 
the spatial-cultural structures of the West and simultaneously creating 
within India spatial-cultural zones. The second was the 
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boundedness of these groups (now called castes and tribes constructed 
in an internally structured hierarchy) by a cultural attribute of “spiritu- 
ality’ emanating from Hindu civilization. A territory was given a 
religious attribute: India and Hinduism now collapsed into each other. 

British civil servants and anthropologists and later Indian anthropolo- 
gists placed the debate of identifying and designating these as ‘caste’ or 
‘tribes’ within the discussion of ‘stocks’ or ‘races’ in relation to other 
‘stocks’ and ‘races’ in the western world. In order to formulate these 
categories, they took the help of evolutionary theory, but also Victorian 
social thought associated with ‘race science’. In this they were aided 
through a theory of the ‘Aryan’ (white or fair-skinned) invasion of India, 
which grew out of the discovery of the Indo-European language family 
in the late 19th century. Hence linguistic classification merged with racial 
classification to produce a theory of the Indian civilization formed by the 
invasion of fair-skinned, civilized, Sanskrit-speaking Aryans, who 
conquered and partially absorbed the dark-skinned savage aborigines 
(Robb, 1995). 

This theory was critical in producing the basic division of groups in 
India into Aryan and non-Aryan races, now termed ‘castes’ and ‘tribes’. 
What is of interest is the fact that while ‘castes’ were defined in the context 
of Hinduism, as groups who cultivated land, had better technology and 
a high civilizational attribute, ‘tribes’ were defined in contrast to castes, 
who practised primitive technology, lived in interior jungles and were 
animistic in religious practices. Such classifications and categorization 
were not peculiar to India. They also found manifestation in the African 
continent, as British officials used this knowledge to construct categories 
of social groups in Africa and retransferred these newly constructed clas- 
sifications back again to India, as happened in the case of the term ‘tribe’ 
as a lineage group based on a segmentary state.! 

In the process, ‘caste’ (and ‘tribe’) was made out to be a far more 
pervasive, totalizing and uniform concept than ever before and defined 
in terms of a religious order, which it was not always so. In fact, ancient 
and medieval historiographers now inform us that those whom we 
identify as castes and tribes were groups that were shaped by political 
struggles and processes over material resources. In precolonial India, 
multiple markers of identity defined relationship between groups and 
were contingent on complex processes, which were constantly changing 
and were related to political power. Thus we had temple communities, 
territorial groups, lineage segments, family units, royal retinues, warrior 
subcastes, ‘little as opposed to large kingdoms’, occupational reference 
groups, agricultural and trading associations, networks of devotional and 
sectarian religious communities, and priestly cables. Those who came 
under the name ‘caste’ as defined by the colonial powers were just one 
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category among many and one way of representing and organizing 
identity (Dirks, 2001). 

These categories, that of caste and tribe, were further refined once the 
colonial authorities organized the revenue settlements to facilitate an 
agrarian taxation system. British officials searched for a new classification 
to understand and assess the material conditions that organized groups 
within the Indian subcontinent. On one hand, the rulers needed to create 
spatial units, for the maintenance of law and order as well as for the 
regular collection of taxes once these were assessed. Simultaneously, on 
the other, they needed to ensure proper collection and thus created new 
positions, which they did based on their knowledge of the way taxation 
worked in England (Breman, 1997: 15). 

Three units were created in India: villages, estates and properties with 
positions such as zamindars, patels, chaudhuris, talukdars chiefs, rajas, 
nawabs and princes; while in Africa, the spatial units were hamlets, 
lineages, clans and tribes and the positions were headman, elders and 
chiefs (Cohn, 1987a: 206). The village was given a boundedness, making 
it almost like an “island society” (first theorized by Radcliffe-Brown) in 
which communities of castes lived in harmony. This perception came to 
be firmly embedded as it resonated in many ways in and since colonial- 
ism both in nationalist thought and in the sociological imagination. Thus 
when empirical social science developed in the 1950s and 1960s, sociolo- 
gists made the village the locale for understanding the caste system 
(Breman, 1997). 

No wonder Dirks (2001: 13) has argued that the colonial conquest was 
sustained not only by superior arms and military organization, nor by 
political power and economic wealth, but also through cultural tech- 
nology of rule. Colonial conquest and knowledge both enabled ways to 
rule and to construct what colonialism was all about — its own self- 
knowledge. The British played a major role in identifying and producing 
Indian “tradition” that is the belief and customs, of those living in the 
region. Thus Cohn states that 


In the conceptual scheme which the British created to understand and to act 
in India, they constantly followed the same logic; they reduced vastly complex 
codes and associated meaning to a few metonyms. .. . [This process allowed 
them] to save themselves the effort of understanding or adequately explain- 
ing subtle or not-so-subtle meanings attached to the actions of their subjects. 
Once the British had defined something as an Indian custom, or traditional 
dress, or the proper form of salutation, any deviations from it was defined as 
a rebellion or an act to be punished. India was redefined by the British to be 
a place of rules and order; once the British had defined to their own satisfaction 
what they constructed as Indian rules and customs, then the Indians had to 
conform to these constructions. (Cohn, 1997: 162) 
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This form of categorization and classification, if it created ‘norms’ for rule, 
also benefited one indigenous group, the Brahmins, who were now given 
enhanced status, that of the ‘indigenous intellectual”. Other political 
entities that had had authority, such as that of region, village or neigh- 
bourhood communities, kinship groups, factional parties, chiefly author- 
ity, political affiliations, all got superseded, deleted from knowledge 
frameworks and silenced. 

As anthropology moved beyond classification, ethnographic studies 
that assessed racial stocks through physical anthropomorphic studies, 
were slowly replaced by the indological approach, that is, the study of 
India through scriptures. This position now dominated Indian sociol- 
ogy /anthropology. G. S. Ghurye, known as the ‘father of Indian sociol- 
ogy’, who headed the first Department of Sociology in India, at Bombay, 
exemplified this approach. Many of the assumptions outlined in the 
preceding paragraphs were incorporated in his work and later that of his 
students — the fact that the groups that reside in India are all Indians and 
are integrated in a cohesive Indian identity, defined by Hindu religion, 
that this religion has a civilizational canvass, whose attributes can be 
located in the ancient Indian past of the Vedas, the first scriptures, and 
that the Indian society is structured by the institutions of caste, kinship 
and family. 

These attributes now justified a study of India as a preliterate and 
premodern society. Henceforth in India, as in other ex-colonized 
countries, sociology carved out an arena of knowledge for itself, by assert- 
ing its differences from modern, western societies and using an anthro- 
pological lens to assess these differences. The binary regarding the study 
of western societies as modern societies being the main focus of sociol- 
ogy as against that of non-western societies, or preliterate, premodern 
societies being the domain of social anthropology now came to be further 
legitimated. 

From the preceding argument, it becomes clear that many of the 
categories do not approximate, either empirically or theoretically, the 
varied nature of social experience that inhabited the region, or represent 
the identities carried by groups that lived in India.? This categorization 
instead homogenized these experiences in new ways and standardized 
behaviour patterns through the construction of law, thus creating poten- 
tialities for conflicts and frictions in society. Additionally, these legiti- 
mated the authority of one group, the Brahmins, as knowledge 
constructers, thereby creating conditions for domination of and by this 
group in Indian society. No wonder issues of identity and violence remain 
integral to the subsequent history of the subcontinent. 

It is in this context that one has to assess the alternate positions that 
emerged in India as in other ex-colonial regions. In the subsequent section, 
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I argue that the binaries put into practice during the colonial period were 
refashioned in the context of the tradition-modernity thesis. I evaluate 
these against the background of power distribution in the post-world war 
period, and the efforts to institutionalize the discipline of sociology 
through university education and the relative success (and failures) of the 
nationalist agendas for creating new knowledge structures. 


The First and Third Worlds: Nationallst and 
Indigenous Soclologles 


Post the Second World War, the discipline of sociology was institutional- 
ized both in the USA and in Europe as a separate subject to be studied 
and learnt. However, it was the sociology taught in the USA that came to 
dominate the world of sociological knowledge. The study of sociology 
came to be coterminous with the Parsonian school, which elaborated 
generalized concepts, gave little respect for the study of social change and 
instead emphasized social integration and consensus. Many theorists 
have considered this school to represent a conservative ideology that 
wished to ensure a stable world order and represent aspirations of the 
American state that sought to establish its hegemony over the new world 
(Holton, 2001). 

This new sociological language came to be diffused through universities 
and other academic institutions from the USA to the rest of the world. 
Theories, concepts and methods of this perspective came to be accepted 
as disciplinary practices, as textbooks and journals, conferences and 
seminars legitimized these and created around them a body of 
‘professional’ values, in turn legitimized through the professional associ- 
ation. This body of knowledge was exported to the newly emerging 
nation-states, through the diffusion of university structures; syllabus and 
curriculum; textbooks and reference books, and transmitted through the 
induction of foreign students, who returned home to establish and legit- 
imize these practices. 

There were variations in the way this sociological knowledge was 
received and reorganized within new nation-states in ex-colonial 
countries. The institutionalization of sociology within nation-states 
related to structural issues germane to ex-colonial countries, such as their 
own strength as a state, the nature of the higher education system and its 
relevance in the project of nation building, and the role to be played by 
social sciences and particularly sociology /anthropology in this project. In 
many parts of the world, the state and the regime did not support the 
growth of sociology; instead, they gave a premier role to economics, 
especially in its policy orientation. In these situations, sociology /anthro- 
pology had a weak articulation. Where the nation-state did support the 
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growth of universities, sociological research and teaching, there were 
other issues and problems, such as lack of availability of human resources, 
access to intellectual infrastructure, comprehension of language, together 
with overwhelming organic dependence on the imperialist countries. 
However, in both cases, it became easy to import the American version 
of the new institutionalized sociology. 

It is in this context that the modernization theory came to find legiti- 
macy as a way of doing sociology. In the process, this theory recreated 
the earlier binaries in new ways, albeit with the presumption that there 
was a common path of all peoples/nations/areas. However, in some 
cases, some nations / peoples / areas found themselves in different stages, 
and hence were not quite the same level. These nations /peoples /areas, 
it was suggested, needed to be studied in order to assess how these could 
“become modern’, and how these can change their ‘backwardness’, 
‘tradition’ and ‘cultures’ and induct new values of modernity. In some 
cases, it was suggested that “nations”, ‘peoples’ and “areas” needed to 
incorporate modern values through diffusion and/or establishment of 
modern institutions. And where there were such institutions, it was 
argued that these be made modern in order to inaugurate the process of 
“modernization of tradition’. No wonder sociologists/anthropologists in 
the ex-colonial countries initiated research on the many dimensions of 
modernity (Deshpande, 1999). 

Orientalist binaries were now reframed to incorporate the 
tradition-modern dichotomies and legitimize the colonial project of 
modernity that divided the peoples of the world into two groups, the 
traditional and the modern. As university structures were established and 
teaching of sociology popularized, Indian students were introduced to the 
study of their own society as traditional, as a society moving towards 
modernity. Courses argued that the traditional structures were embodied 
in the institutions of religion, caste, kinship and family and were changing 
as these encountered the processes of industrialization and urbanization 
(Patel, 2002). 

Generations of students were taught the way modernity in India would 
mirror the processes as they occurred in the West. No wonder 
sociology /anthropology promoted specializations such as industrial and 
urban sociology or sociology of professions, despite the fact that agricul- 
ture remained the main and dominant activity and urban life was heavily 
dependent on First World metropolitan economic investment rather than 
on indigenous capital, and thus urbanization occurred without industri- 
alization. Students learnt about industrial organizations, assembly line 
production and urban social problems through textbooks written by 
Wilbert Moore and Kingsley Davis, without assessing the very specific 
ways the processes were organized in these countries.* No wonder there 
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was little to no reflection on the application of these positions. And where 
applications were attempted, sociologists tried to “fit * the data into these 
positions. 

Alatas (2004) has called this kind of work a consequence of the ‘captive 
mind’. He argues that this is characterized by ‘domination of western 
thought in an imitative and uncritical manner” (Alatas, 2004: 83). Not only 
is it uncreative and incapable of constructing independent analÿtical 
methods without stereotyping them, but it is also imitative, and cannot 
distinguish between the particular and the universal in sciences and has 
no internal criteria to apply universal characteristics to the particular 
social situation. Such lack of critical exactness and non-reflexivity make 
this knowledge fragmented, alienated and representative of the coloniz- 
ation of the mind. 

The growth of nationalist thought in India and its critique of coloniz- 
ation has led to the development of alternative knowledge frames to 
comprehend Indian social reality (Sarkar, 1997). Generally termed 
indigenous perspectives or indigenization of knowledge, it incorporated 
two broad perspectives. The first is embodied in the thought of D. P. 
Mukerjee, who argued that sociology needs to be understood as a unified 
discipline that is culture-specific, i.e. it represents theories that capture 
particular experiences. These experiences relate to specific values, and the 
indigenization of social sciences should then be based on understanding 
these values (Joshi, 1986). 

Mukerjee not only argued for the growth of new theories and perspec- 
tives that reflect particular experiences, he also called for the development 
of new methodological and epistemological precepts to assess these 
experiences. Mukerjee's approach was soon eclipsed by the growth of a 
new indigenous approach that was developed by M. N. Srinivas, who 
used social anthropological tools to fashion an indigenous theory of social 
change.* Given Srinivas’s bias towards social anthropology, the method 
of ethnography became the key tool to assess the traditional social struc- 
ture of India. Orientalist bias towards scriptures as sources was now 
replaced by ‘field view’. A new indigenous sociology/anthropology 
emerged in the context of the growth of nation-state. 

Srinivas's theory of indigeneity is related to two features. First, he under- 
stood social change as incremental and the history of India as a history of 
coping with exogenous changes. Unlike other Indian sociologists/ 
anthropologists who represented the ‘captive mind’ syndrome and who 
perceived modernity as the major fault line defining contemporary Indian 
society, Srinivas argued for an indigenous theory of change based on the 
caste system, which he considered a system that was always open to social 
change via the means of social mobility. While examining mobility in 
modern India, he highlighted the continuous adaptive character of the 
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caste system and its ability to adjust to new processes. In this fashion, 
Srinivas introduced a civilizational perspective to doing sociology. 

Second, his theory of indigeneity is related to a methodological position 
that privileges the role played by ‘insider’ over the ‘outsider’. Srinivas 
emphasizes cultural values that an ‘insider’ is privy to, which makes her 
or him a privileged social scientist. Arguing against Edmund Leach’s 
contention that anthropologists who study their own society ‘do not do 
it well’, he contends that a sociologist/anthropologist studying her or his 
own society, does it very well, being well versed in its language, culture 
and in the Indian context, its diversity. 

Both these positions are related to two other assumptions. In the post- 
independence period, the organizing principle for constructing socio- 
logical knowledge had become the nation-state. In a similar vein to 
colonialism, which collapsed cultural and territorial attributes, and simul- 
taneously created new hierarchies between groups living in one space, 
sociological knowledge naturalized all differences between these groups 
and areas through the concept of ‘nation’. In the colonial period, orien- 
talist knowledge had made religion a marker of the groups living in India. 
Now this was substituted by the ‘nation’ and more particularly the 
‘nation-state’. Sociologists/anthropologists argued that a national 
community organized in terms of caste represented the nation-state. 
Inequalities that structured relationships between and within tribes and 
caste as also between classes, were now considered a thing of past. 
Instead, caste was perceived as a system that unified the whole nation, 
best understood when it is studied in the village. 

Srinivas’s sociology created a theory and methodology that carved it 
out from the discourses of economics and politics (both of which empha- 
sized classes together with notions of power and domination in the 
context of democratic processes). The village acquired in Srinivas’s ceuvre 
a spatial, territorial and structural significance. A localized setting became 
representative of a whole nation, a whole society. The microcosm came 
to represent the macrocosm. Not only does the social collapse into the 
spatial but also such a collapse makes it possible for the author to exclude 
those groups and communities within the nation-state whose culture and 
practices cannot be explained by the caste system. Tribes, religious and 
ethnic groups (other than caste), as well as the emerging interest groups 
that did not conform to the caste principles in their ways of living and 
functioning, did not figure in his work. The problem in this perspective 
is not merely a conservatism of approach, but also the exclusion of a large 
number of groups that constitute the sociological space habituated by the 
nation-state (Patel, 1998, 2005). 

No wonder Srinivas’s sociology/anthropology in its functionalist 
framework and its conservatism made it difficult to make a critical 
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historical assessment of colonialism and the post-independence processes 
that were structuring new forms of inequalities and redefining old ones. 
Nor could this perspective be self-reflexive and critically evaluate the 
received theories and concepts and understand its relation with the project 
of modernity. This perspective could not recognize the fact that the so- 
called ‘traditional’ features of Indian society were mere attributes 
constructed by modernity to mask Indian society's modern and colonial 
character. Thus despite the fact that India was modern, social anthropol- 
ogists in India did not study this modernity, rather they studied its 
traditions, itself a construct of dominant modernity. 

Does using the indigenous perspective solve the problems that we have 
inherited through the colonial construction of knowledge? Can it give us 
an alternative epistemic basis for the reconstruction of knowledge? Critics 
have argued that the indigenous knowledge perspective essentializes 
indigeneity and reworks the binaries by postulating a nativism (Alatas, 
2005).7 Additionally, it also leads to the essentialization of the ‘nation’ and 
the 'nation-state* and moves our gaze away from the inequalities that 
structure contemporary societies as they relate to each other in the glob- 
alized world. 

Such a position refracts any attempts to locate the varied networks that 
bind the village(s) to regions, the country and the global system, which 
colonialism inaugurated and which contemporary processes are enhanc- 
ing. If we enlarge our imaginative boundaries to incorporate these 
networks, it will become apparent that our concerns will then shift to 
three networks: labour, capital and communication, which inter-cross 
and interconnect the villages in the global system, changing thereby the 
entire set of principles that make the frame of reference for contemporary 
sociological/anthropological theory (Patel, 2005). What is the way to go 
forward? 


Beyond Knowledge—Power Binarles 


I have argued earlier in the article that it is important we reflect on this 
inheritance and lineage, and intervene to create alternate and different 
traditions so that we break away from the binaries that influence academic 
practices and their perspectives and which are related to the distribution 
of world power. This is particularly true in the present historical moment, 
which is defined by the processes of globalization. 

Though it is difficult to come to an agreement as to what globalization 
implies, most would agree that the openness inherent in this process 
subsumes a free flow of ideas, information and knowledge, goods, 
services, finance, technology and even diseases, drugs and arms. Con- 
temporary globalization has opened up possibilities of diverse kinds of 
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transborder movements, widened the arenas of likely projects of cooper- 
ation, conflicts and brought about change in the way power is conceived 
and consolidated. 

These processes combine the trends towards global integration of the 
erstwhile nation-states in the form of a region, such as the European 
Union, and at the same time underscore trends towards its disintegration, 
such as that of the erstwhile federations of the Soviet Union and 
Yugoslavia, due to assertion of ethno-national identities Also, the nation- 
state, which was the crux of all political theory, is witnessing a political 
and existential crisis. On one hand, it is being pressurized from above by 
international regimes such as the World Trade Organization and on the 
other hand, by subnationalist processes inspired by ethno-nationalist 
movements. Globalization entails multiple, complex and contradictory 
processes that incessantly continue to unfold with the passage of time. It 
also creates opportunities to reflect on these processes because it has 
uncoupled the concepts of territory from its location in the dynamics of 
knowledge-power and its binaries (Delaney, 2005). 

No wonder we have in this epoch the growth and spread of a new 
perspective called postcolonial studies that tries to confront the binaries 
on which sociological and anthropological knowledge has been 
constructed. This field focuses on the study of interactions between the 
European nations and the societies that they colonized in the modern 
period. The focal point of these studies thus is not the colonizers or the 
natives, rather the interrelationship between them. It also recognizes the 
differences that structure these encounters; these differences are related 
not only to time and space, that is, when and in which regions colonial- 
ism occurs, but also to the nature and character of this colonialism, that 
is, whether it is settler or non-settler and whether it was organized by the 
English, French, Portuguese and now the American. Postcolonial studies 
thus have displaced the Eurocentricism that inhabited the colonial 
encounter and the construction of binaries. This is very evident in the text 
titled Provincializing Europe: Postcolonial Thought and Historical 
by Dipesh Chakrabarty (2000) and other texts that study the West from 
the perspective of the “other”. 

The attention of postcolonial studies is towards power and domination 
in its complex, colonial, neocolonial, patriarchal, discursive and material 
manifestations — 80 as to unsettle its epistemology, its claim to truth and 
its strategies of representation. In order to understand it, theorists do not 
concentrate on nations and nation-states; rather they focus on the margins 
and discuss the subalterns who have been silenced (Chatterjee, 1993). In 
describing contemporary society as ephemeral, fugitive, fleeting and 
contingent, it has questioned the need to produce an episteme that 
counters earlier western universalist assumptions of time-space. 
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This work has brought in the social experiences of the “silent” conti- 
nents of Latin America, Africa and Asia, as it explores the way distribution 
of power has constructed subject positions in a large part of the world. 
Its search is to find authentic voices of “others”. Such a narrative captures 
the multiplicity of differences and diversities of the subaltern. Postcolonial 
critique has been expressed in terms of a ‘third space’ or ‘borderland’ epis- 
temologies that recognize and highlight the experiences and practices of 
sexism, racism and classicism within the context of cultural, historical, 
geographical, national, political, economic and social differences at local, 
regional and global levels. 

I would argue that the postcolonial critique gives us a window, a first 
step to enter the new world of constructing new sociologies. Self- 
reflexive sociologies need to break open the binaries on which they were 
constructed, interrogate the divisions embodied in the construction of 
knowledge of society, move away from the universalisms of classical 
theorists of early modernity and assess the many different ways to under- 
stand the consequences of this modernity both in terms of social processes 
and their knowledge systems. This self-reflexivity needs to be extended 
to sociological/anthropological knowledge produced in ex-colonial 
countries from orientalist and nationalist-indigenous perspectives. These 
remain trapped in elite representations and occlude the understanding of 
the diverse ways in which new forms of modernities are emerging from 
the margins and from those who are excluded. 

This article argues for a need to historicize and spatialize these socio- 
logical traditions through the construction of new theories and method- 
ologies regarding a world divided by inequalities and its knowledge 
systems. It implies a need to change the vocabulary of sociology from its 
peculiar particularistic variant disguising itself in universal principles to 
a comparative internationalist positions. Can sociology and sociologists 
take up this challenge? 


Notes 


1. Today, this term represents groups that constitute nearly 8 percent of the 
historically and regionally diverse population in India, and who have very 
little relationship with each other, except the fact that they were categorized 
by the colonial state as ‘tribes’. One set of these groups lives in northeast India 
and has demographic and cultural continuities with the communities based in 
Burma, some of whom are matrilineal while others patrilineal, and there are 
others located in the heartland of India and are forest dwellers as well as 


peasants. 

2. On the issue of relevance, see Mukerji (2004). 

3. Most universities of Europe or the USA do not float courses on sociology of 
development except within the field of area studies. 
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4. Prentice-Hall India published a series of books such as Social Change by Wilbert 
Moore and Social Stratification by Kinsley Davis. These became textbooks for 
students during the 19608. 

5. In this article, I am ignoring a possible third trend, that of sociological 
knowledge produced in Indian languages. 

6. After the 1960s, sociology in India became synonymous with the work of M. 
N. Srinivas, who headed the Department of Sociology at the University of 
Delhi. In the 12 years that Srinivas headed the department, the discipline saw 
the growth of a new paradigm to study Indian society, and because this 
paradigm was enunciated when there was a rapid expansion of college and 
university education in India it became popular and recognized as the sociology 
approach. Srinivas is the author of more than 10 books and innumerable 
articles. His views are best represented in a recent anthology titled Collected 
Essays (2002). 

7. Indigenization has sprouted a new perspective, like that of Indian ethnosoci- 
ology. This position essentializes Hindu traditions and demands that these 
values become the basis for creating new epistemologies. This sociology has 
recently become identified with the Hindu right and related identity 
movements redefining nation and nationhood in religious and chauvinist 
terms. 

8. In different ways, those who argue the case for the theory of alternative moder- 
nities, initially theorized by Eisenstadt (2000), also reflect this essentialism. 
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abstract: The purpose of this article is to raise certain problems in the study of 
state formation in parts of the Muslim world and elsewhere as distinctly Khal- 
dunian problems that can be approached by applying a framework that integrates 
Ibn Khaldtin’s theory of state formation with modern concepts in sociology. This 
is done by selecting a number of historical cases of state formation where a Khal- 
dunian model has potential applicability and which may provide the empirical 
ground on which to develop a general Khaldunian sociology. An attempt is made 
to present Ibn Khaldün’s sociology as an exemplar for a sociology of the South 
by discussing selective applications of his theory to regions and periods outside 
of his own. 


keywords: Ibn Khaldün + Muslim world + state formation 


Introduction 


The study of the rise and decline of states, of dynastic succession and the 
role of religion in the Muslim East and West (al-maghrib and al-mashrig), 
have yet to benefit from a systematic application of the theory of *Abd al- 
Rahman Ibn Khaldün (732-808 AH/1332-1406 AD). The chief reason for 
this is that Ibn Khaldün has always been at the margins of the modern 
social sciences and, at most, regarded as a precursor of modern sociology, 
but not a sociologist in his own right. Consequently, his work on history 
and his elaboration of the science of society (ilm al-‘umrän), deemed by 
him as a prerequisite for the study of history, had rarely been seriously 
considered as a basis for a modern Khaldunian sociology. The purpose of 
this article is to raise certain problems in the study of state formation in 
parts of the Muslim world and elsewhere as distinctly Khaldunian 
problems that can be approached by applying a framework that integrates 
Khaldiin’s theory of state formation with modern concepts in sociology. 
I propose to do this by selecting a number of historical cases of state 
formation. There have been many historical and sociological studies of 
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state formation in the Middle East, North Africa, Central Asia, the Indian 
subcontinent and China, areas where a Khaldunian model has potential 
applicability and which may provide the empirical ground on which to 
develop a general Khaldunian sociology. Yet, the Khaldunian approach 
has generally been ignored. The reasons for this could be the subject of 
another article. In the present study, however, an attempt is made to 
present Ibn Khaldiin’s sociology as an exemplar for a sociology of the 
South by discussing selective applications of his theory to regions and 
periods outside his own. 

The bulk of writing on Ibn Khaldún is either dedicated to showing that 
he was the founder of sociology and a precursor of many other fields in 
the social sciences, or merely uses his historical narrative of North Africa 
(al-maghrib) as a resource for research on the history of the region. There 
are a few exceptions, which themselves can be divided into at least three 
genres. The first regards Ibn Khaldún's Mugaddimah as an originally 
conceived philosophy of history (von Kremer, 1879; Bukhsh, 1927; 
Bombaci, 1946; Talbi, 1967, 1973). The second seeks to extract a modern 
neo-Khaldunian sociology, as it were, from Ibn Khaldtin’s works (Lacoste, 
1984; Alatas, 1993). The third is critical of approaches that seek to view 
Ibn Khaldfin’s work anachronistically through a modern lens and 
attribute to him a modern sociological imagination (Al-Azmeh, 1981, 
1982). Nevertheless, there are no long-standing debates surrounding each 
of these positions. As a result, theoretical interest in Ibn Khaldün has not 
been able to sustain itself to any appreciable degree. In place of a more 
sophisticated theoretical assessment of Ibn Khaldún's writings are 
simplified caricatures of his work. For example, Lacoste suggests that 
most authors who studied the Muqaddimah reduce Ibn Khaldün’s thought 
to a psychologistic cyclical theory of state formation founded on the 
simplistic distinction between nomadic and sedentary society (Lacoste, 
1984: 92-4). 

This article addresses itself to the second genre, that is, the specifica- 
tion of a general Khaldunian historical sociology. While it is not within 
the scope of this article to elaborate a general Khaldunian historical soci- 
ology, the aim is to present a systematic reconstruction of Ibn Khaldún's 
theory of state formation in the Maghrib, which would be the prerequi- 
site for the development of a general Khaldunian theory relevant to 
regions and contexts outside those that concerned Ibn Khaldün. The recon- 
struction of Ibn Khaldiin’s theory itself is deemed necessary as existing 
discussions on his thought, though extensive, varied and valuable, tend 
to treat his theoretical and empirical work separately. They elaborate on 
his theory by drawing upon his Mugaddimah or discuss or refer to his 
historical data presented in the Kitab al-‘Ibar. Furthermore, such works 
tend to be innocent of political economy, failing to relate the dynamics of 
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state formation in Ibn Khaldún's theory to questions of class, the owner- 
ship and control of the means of production. 

The metatheoretical context of this article has to do with the state of 
the social sciences in the South. While the theoretical critiques of the 
social sciences such as the theories of Orientalism, Eurocentrism, intel- 
lectual imperialism and academic dependency are well known, the 
logical consequences of these critiques, such as the prescriptions for 
autonomous social sciences or alternative discourses, are not widely 
understood in mainstream academic circles and are rarely put into 
practice even in the South. This article offers Ibn Khaldún as an exemplar 
for a sociology of and for the South by way of an application of his ideas 
to concrete historical cases. 

This article proceeds as follows. The next section briefly introduces the 
sociology of Ibn Khaldan. This is followed by a discussion on the building 
of theories of the state and sociological theories of religion in the late 19th 
and 20th centuries that incorporate in one way or another a Khaldunian 
approach to the study of society. These include Engels' alleged appropri- 
ation of Ibn Khaldín, the views of the Spanish philosopher, Ortega y 
Gasset (1883-1955) on Ibn Khaldün, and the Khaldunian approach of 
Ernest Gellner. These works are suggestive of the potential for a modern 
Khaldunian theory of state formation and religious reform but they are 
neither systematic expositions nor empirical applications of Ibn Khaldiin’s 
theory. Furthermore, these authors are not to be faulted for not having 
produced Khaldunian theory as that was not their intention. Neverthe- 
less, their respective appropriations of Ibn Khaldiin do suggest possible 
developments and extensions of Ibn Khaldiin’s theorizing of state forma- 
tion and Muslim reform. The section after this shifts the focus to attempts 
at the more systematic application of Ibn Khaldün to the study of state 
formation, that is the development of a modern Khaldunian theory of 
state formation, where empirical cases from Ottoman and Safavid history, 
the Mongol conquest of China and the Turkic-Afghan invasion of India 
are referred to. I conclude with some remarks on the idea of a Khaldun- 
ian sociology for the South. 


A Brief Introduction to Khaldunlan Soclology 


Walt al-Din ‘Abd al-Rahmán Ibn Muhammad Ibn Khaldün al-Ttnist 
al-Hadramt was born in Tunis on the first of the month of Ramadán into 
an Arab family of Hadram! origin, which had later settled in Seville at 
the beginning of the Arab conquest of Spain in the 8th century AD. Ibn 
Khaldün's ancestor s left Spain for North Africa and settled in Tunis in 
the 13th century. Ibn Khaldün was a scholar but also had a career as a 
teacher and judge, having held posts in various courts in North Africa 
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and Andalusia. But the uncertainties of politics and the lure of scholar- 
ship finally led to his withdrawing into seclusion to write his Mugaddimah, 
a prolegomena to the study of history. The Mugaddimah was completed 
in 1378 and introduces what he believed to be a new science that resem- 
bles what is now called sociology. 

Ibn Khaldün's main works are the Kitab al-‘Ibar wa Diwán al-Mubtada’ 
wa al-Khabar ft Ayyäm al-Arab wa al-Ajam wa al-Barbar wa man ~“Asarahum 
min Dhawt al-Sultän al-Akbar (Book of Examples and the Collection of Origins 
of the History of the Arabs and Berbers); Mugaddimah li al-Kitab al-‘Ibar (Prole- 
gomena to the Book of Examples ); Lubab al-Muhassal fi usül al-din (The Resumé 
of the Compendium in the Fundamentals of Religion) (Ibn Khaldún, 1995), 
being his summary of Fakhr al-Din al-RAzi’s Compendium of the Sciences 
of the Ancients and Moderns; and Ibn Khaldtin’s autobiography, Al-Ta*rif bi 
Ibn Khaldan wa Rihlatuhu Gharban wa Shargan (Biography of Ibn Khaldan and 
His Travels East and West) (Ibn Khaldün, 1979). Our concern here, of course, 
is with the Mugaddimah. 

Completed in 1378 AD, the Mugaddimah claims to have discovered a new 
science of civilization or human society. Such a science was necessary in 
order to distinguish true from false reports and to assess the probability 
and possibility of the events of history (Ibn Khaldün, 1378/1981: 38 [Ibn 
Khaldün, 1967: Vol. I, 77]). It is this method and subject matter that he 
refers to as the science of human social organization (ilm al-‘umran al- 
bashart) or the science of human society (im al-ijtima “al-insant). 

Ibn Khaldün’s main object of study was the history of the Arabs and 
Berbers of North Africa, specifically, the rise and decline of states and 
dynasties. This was taken up in the Kitab al-‘Ibar. However, he found 
existing historical methods inappropriate and flawed because they did 
not provide a means of separating truth from fiction. In order to know if 
what was reported to have happened in history really happened it is insuf- 
ficient to rely solely on the reliability of transmitters, the nature of the 
sources and other such technical criteria. It is also necessary to know 
something about the nature of society. This requires going beyond the 
outer forms (z#hir) of facts and reports to the inner meaning (bitin) of 
history, that is, the explanation of cause and effect (Ibn Khaldün, 
1378/1981: 1 [1967: Vol L 6]). Ibn Khaldiin presented his science of human 
society as a tool for the study of the underlying causes and effects of the 
events reported by historians. This new science was conceived by Ibn 
Khaldún as consisting of the following areas: (1) society (‘umrin) in 
general and its divisions; (2) Bedouin society (al-‘umrän al-badawa), tribal 
societies (qab7il) and primitive peoples (al-wahshiyyah); (3) the state (al- 
dawlah), royal (mulk) and caliphate (Khilafah) authority; (4) sedentary 
society (al-‘umrän al-hadarah), cities; and (5) the crafts, ways of making a 
living, occupations. These areas can be restated in the language of 
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sociology as human or social ecology, rural sociology, political sociology, 
urban sociology and the sociology of work. 

Ibn Khaldün approached his study of the rise and fall of the various 
North African states by focusing on the essential differences in social 
organization between pastoral nomadic and sedentary societies in terms 
of their social organization. Central to understanding these differences is 
the concept of “asabiyyah, often translated as group feeling or social 
cohesion. Ibn Khaldün’s thesis was that groups with strong ` 
could establish political rule over those with weak ‘asabiyyah (Ibn 
Khaldún, 1378/1981: 139,154 [1967: Vol. L pp. 284, 313]). Ibn Khaldiin was, 
of course, referring to tribal groups, for whom ‘asabiyyah has a specific 
meaning, that is the feeling of solidarity or cohesion among the members 
of a group that is derived from the knowledge that they share a common 
descent. The ‘asabiyyah of the Bedouin was held to be stronger and this 
enabled them to militarily and morally defeat sedentary people, those 
settled in and around urban areas, and to establish their own dynasties. 
After a new dynasty is established, however, the ruling tribesmen grad- 
ually become absorbed into a sedentary lifestyle and experience an 
erosion of their ‘asabiyyah. In other words, sedentary life has the effect of 
reducing the feeling of social cohesion. With the reduction in social 
cohesion goes their military strength, and their ability to rule is compro- 
mised. The cycle is completed when the dynasty is conquered by a group 
of pre-sedentary tribes with their ‘asabiyyah intact who replace the weaker, 
urbanized ones. The ruling tribes and elites are replaced on a cyclical basis 
but the system remains stable. This is the nature of the Khaldunian cycle. 

Ibn Khaldún discusses two ways in which "asabiyyah is eroded. One is 
where the second generation of the ruling tribe which founded the 
dynasty becomes assimilated into sedentary and urban culture, which 
involves living a life of relative luxury and the development of a kind of 
sedentary indolence. As the ruling tribe settle into a life of sedentary exist- 
ence, a hierarchy also develops among them, with some having political 
office or land and with others having less position, authority and property. 
In sum, the ruling tribe experiences a change “from the desert attitude to 
sedentary culture, from privation to luxury, from a state in which every- 
body shared in the glory to one in which one man claims all the glory for 
himself while the others are too lazy to strive for [glory], and from proud 
superiority to humble subservience. Thus, the vigour of group feeling is 
broken to some extent' and is dissipated by the third generation (Ibn 
Khaldün, 1378/1981: 171 [1967: Vol. I, 352]). 

The second way in which ‘asabiyyah decreases is when the tribal chief- 
tain, now a ruler of a new dynasty, attempts to dispense with ‘asabtyyah. 
He takes measures to alienate his tribesmen by excluding them from 
important offices and positions. This comes from the realization that 
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members of the ruling tribe are potential usurpers of power. Thus, the 
‘ruler gains complete control over his people, claims royal authority all 
for himself, excluding them; and prevents them from trying to have a 
share in it’ (Ibn Khaldún, 1378/1981: 175 [1967: Vol. I, 353]). The ruler 
instead rules with the help of other tribal groups and develops a 
patron-<client relationship with them. 

The idea of group feeling or social cohesion conveyed by the term 
“asabiyyah is partly derived from agnatic ties in tribal social organizations. 
All tribal groups have stronger or weaker ‘asabiyyah based on kinship. 
However, Ibn Khaldin notes that religion had been instrumental in 
creating a kind of trans-tribal ‘asabiyyah. This was true of the Arab tribes 
of the Arabian peninsular during the time of the Prophet Muhammad, 
who subordinate their individual ‘asabiyyah and unite on a trans-tribal 
basis. Contributing to the social psychological dimension of "asabiyyah is 
the authority enjoyed by the chieftain as a result of his control over 
resources derived from profits from trade and appropriation from raiding 
activities. For Ibn Khaldün, then, ‘asabiyyah referred to (1) Kinship ties, 
buttressed by (2) a socially cohesive religion such as Islam that provided 
a shared orientation that legitimized the leader’s aspirations for power 
and authority, and (3) the strength of the leader derived from trade, booty, 
pillage and conquest. 


The Incorporation of Ibn Khaldün Into Modern 
Soclal Sclence 


Ibn Khaldün's first appearance in Europe can be traced to 1636 to a Latin 
translation of Ibn *Arabshah's Fr Akhbar Taymttr “Aji ib al-Magdar (Viate et 
rerum gestarum Timuri, qui vulgo Tamerlanes dicitur, Historia). In this work, 
“Arabshah mentions the historic meeting between Ibn Khaldún and 
Tamerlane, the Mongol warrior and conqueror (Simon, 1959: 36-7). In the 
latter part of the 17th century a biography of Ibn Khaldún appeared in 
d'Herbelot's Bibliotheque Orientale (d’Herbelot, 1697: II, 418). However, it 
was more than a hundred years later that translations of Ibn Khaldún 
appeared. A French translation of extracts of Ibn Khaldtn's works under- 
taken by Silvestre de Sacy appeared in 1810 (de Sacy, 1810). Joseph von 
Hammer-Purgstall published extracts of the Mugaddimah in German (von 
Hammer-Purgstall, 1818, 1822; see also Baali, 1986: 32-3). William 
MacGuckin de Slane's French translation of the Mugaddimah appeared 
between 1862 and 1868 (de Slane, 1862-8). 

The incorporation of Ibn Khaldün into modern social science is incom- 
plete. There was more serious attention to Ibn Khaldún in mainstream 
sociology in the 19th century than there is today. 

An example of a less serious attempt, however, comes from Engels. In 
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a 1894-5 footnote, Engels made a classic Orientalist statement in his 
contrast between Christianity and Islam (Engels, 1975: 276):1 


Islam is a religion adapted to Orientals, especially Arabs, i.e., on one hand to 
townsmen engaged in trade and industry, on the other to nomadic Bedouins. 
Therein lies, however, the embryo of a periodically recurring collision. The 
townspeople grow rich, luxurious and lax in the observation of the law”. The 
Bedouins, poor and hence of strict morals, contemplate with envy and 
covetousness these riches and pleasures. Then they unite under a prophet, a 
Mahdi, to chastise the apostates and restore the observation of the ritual and 
the true faith and to appropriate in recompense the treasures of the renegades. 
In a hundred years they are naturally in the same position as the renegades 
were: a new purge of the faith is required, a new Mahdi arises and the game 
starts again from the beginning. That is what happened from the conquest 
campaigns of the African Almoravids and the Almohads in Spain to the last 
Mahdi of Khartoum who so successfully thwarted the English. It happened in 
the same way or similarly with the risings in Persia and other Mohammedan 
countries. All these movements are clothed in religion but they have their 
source in economic causes; and yet, even when they are victorious, they allow 
the old economic conditions to persist untouched. So the old situation remains 
unchanged and the collision recurs periodically. 


In both Europe and the Muslim world, religion was held to be merely 
a disguise for movements that had economic causes. But, in the case of 
the Christian West, the movements attacked an antiquated economic 
order, contributed to its overthrow and taking Europe to a higher stage 
of development, whereas the economic order remains untouched in the 
Muslim world. What is of more relevance to us here, however, is the Khal- 
dunian nature of Engels” statement. While Engels makes no reference to 
Ibn Khaldún it is quite likely that both he and Marx were aware of Ibn 
Khaldün's works. Bousquet suggests that Engels had read de Slane's 
translation of the Mugaddimah but had turned Ibn Khaldün on his head 
when he asserted the primacy of economic life rather than the Khaldun- 
ian political cycle of prosperity-decadence (Bousquet, 1969: 124-5). 

In conflict theorists such as Ludwig Gumplowicz (1838-1909) and 
Franz Oppenheimer (1864-1943), we find more serious students of Ibn 
Khaldün. In his Sociological Essays, Gumplowicz devoted an entire 
chapter to Ibn Khaldün, referring to him as an Arab sociologist of the 
14th century. Oppenheimer was referred to by Becker and Barnes as the 
‘reviver of Ibn Khaldün’ (Becker and Barnes, 1961: 721-6). Becker and 
Barnes themselves, in their chapter on the “Struggle over “The Stuggle 
for Existence”’ recognized him as an early conflict theorist and one ‘who 
emphasized causal principles in history at a time when “providential” 
viewpoints everywhere held sway’ (Becker and Barnes, 1961: 706-8). 
They had also referred to Ibn Khaldün as the first writer, after Polybius, 
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to apply the equivalent of modern ideas in historical sociology (Becker 
and Barnes, 1961: 266). 

Another interesting example of an attempt to incorporate Ibn Khaldiin 
into modern knowledge comes from the writing of the Spanish philoso- 
pher José Ortega y Gasset. In an essay that first appeared in 1934 titled 
‘Ibn Khaldiin Reveals the Secret to Us: Thoughts on North Africa”, Ortega 
demonstrates the workings of a mind struggling to be cosmopolitan and 
multicultural. He makes the distinction between curiosity and surprise. 
The thing which arouses curiosity is merely a novelty and can easily be 
forgotten. The thing which evokes surprise, however, contains a problem 
which requires an effort of the mind to unravel and master (Ortega y 
Gasset, 1934/1976-8: 95-6). Such a surprising fact or problem Ortega 
found in the city of Melilla, a North African town conquered by the 
Spaniards in 1497. Ortega’s problem concerning Melilla was that for the 
last 400 years the city and its countryside were perpetually hostile to each 
other and that the countryside did not appear to be influenced by the city. 
How could this peculiarly African phenomenon be explained? The answer 
could not come from Europeans who operated according to a different 
conception of history than that required for understanding Africa. One 
had to ask a native African. But the problem was that native Africans were 
not thinkers, eventhough they wrote historical works (Ortega y Gasset, 
1934/1976: 97).? But, there was exception, an eminent exception, and that 
was Ibn Khaldün. Ortega saw the work of Ibn Khaldün as reducing the 
apparent chaos of North African events to the relationship between two 
modes of living, the nomadic and the sedentary (Ortega y Gasset, 
1934/1976: 98). 

According to Ortega’s reading of Ibn Khaldin, two radically different 
types of men are involved in the creation of the state and of civilization 
in the North African context. The state is created by nomads and civiliz- 
ation by sedentary people. The city is where knowledge, jobs, richness 
and pleasure are found. But power is to be found among the nomads, that 
is, those who are strengthened by a hard life and who possess moral disci- 
pline and courage. This enable the nomads to overcome the cities and 
found states. As the nomads then become civilized, however, they fall 
prey to other nomads as yet untouched by the excesses of the city. The 
process is repeated perpetually. So astute was Ibn Khaldün that he was 
even able to quantify this cycle in terms of three generations or 120 years 
(Ortega y Gasset, 1934/1976: 99-100). Ortega advises his readers that the 
work of Ibn Khaldün should be continued and regards it as the first phil- 
osophy of history ever elaborated and, at the same time, the first sociol- 
ogy (Ortega y Gasset, 1934/1976: 100-1). 

tells us how Ibn Khaldiin can be used to help us understand 
Melilla and its relationship with the surrounding countryside. But he is 
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interested in something else as well He suggests that one of the keys to 
the Spanish secret is buried in Africa and we need to exhume it (Ortega y 
Gasset, 1934/1976: 107. Ibn Khaldün revealed to us the secret of the North 
African part of the planet and this will tell us somethng about Castile, as 
Castile has some elements of Berber culture (Ortega y Gasset, 1934/1976: 
108). Ortega also indicates that Ibn Khaldiin’s theory can be applied to the 
rise of the Wahhabi movement in the Arabian peninsular Ortega was 
wrong in attributing the extremist orientation of the Wahhabi movement 
to Islam itself but was correct about the relevance of Ibn Khaldún's theory 
for our undersatnding the rise of the Saudi state and the role of the 
Wahhabi movement in that (Ortega y Gasset, 1934/1976: 112). 


The Systematic Development of Khaldunlan 
Soclology 


Perhaps the most-well-known attempt to apply Ibn Khaldiin’s theory 
while integrating it into modern social science is that of Ernest Gellner. 
Gellner restates Ibn Khaldim's model in terms of circles of tribes. A state 
is made up of the bilad al-makhzan from which a ruling dynasty is able to 
collect taxes, and the bilad al-stba or outlying regions that are formally 
under the ruler’s control but which are populated by dissident tribes that 
evade tax collection. Gellner describes precolonial North Africa as an 
oscillating system in which the makhzan and stba were in protracted 
conflict. The inner and middle circle of tribes lived in the makhzan and are 
the tribes which extract and pay taxes respectively. The outer circle of 
tribes live in the sfba and do not pay taxes (Gellner, 1969: 3-5). The stba 
was always a threat to the ruling dynasty, being a source of disciplined, 
courageous fighters, with designs on the city. The siba was, in effect, a 
breeding ground of potential conquerors and new dynasties (Gellner, 
1969: 5). 

What is particularly interesting about Gellner’s application of Ibn 
Khaldun's model to North African history is not the aforementioned 
account in terms of circles of tribes, which does not add much to the 
original model, but Gellner’s attempt to merge Ibn Khaldtn's sociology 
with David Hume's oscillation theory of religion. Hume rejected the 
unilineal theory of the development of religion from polytheism to 
monotheism in favour of an oscillation theory according to which there 
is a change from polytheism to monotheism and back again to polythe- 
ism. There is a flux and reflux in the human mind of polytheism and 
monotheism (Hume, 1976, cited in Gellner, 1981: 9). The swing from poly- 
theism to monotheism is triggered by a competitive sycophancy. Devotees 
compete with each other in their adulation of one of the deities of a 
pantheon till that deity assumes the status of the one and only God. An 
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example that Hume gives is the elevation of the God of Abraham, Isaac 
and Jacob to Jehovah and the creator of the world. Such a God, however, 
is then seen to be too distant and inaccessible. Demi-gods and middle 
beings are needed for mediation. But the pendulum swings back again to 
monotheism as “these idolatrous religions fall every day into grosser and 
more vulgar conceptions .. .’ (Hume, 1976, cited in Gellner, 1981: 10). 

As Gellner notes, Hume’s theory is too psychologistic. It is devoid of 
references to social factors. Ibn Khaldtin’s model provides the social basis 
for Hume's pendulum swing theory of religion in that it explains how the 
urban setting provides for a scripturalist, unitarian puritanism while the 
nomadic setting provides for a saint-mediated, hierarchical system 
(Gellner, 1981: 41-2). The oscillation now has a social basis. 

The fusing of Ibn Khaldún's and Hume’s theories, however, still leave 
the Khaldunian model without an economic basis. While Engels had 
probably borrowed from Ibn Khaldímn, neither he nor Marx had thought 
about how to incorporate the Khaldunian framework into their own 
conceptual scheme. The task of the elaboration of a Khaldunian sociol- 
ogy requires thinking along these lines. However, Marx and Engels failed 
to relate this to one of their own concepts, the mode of production. 

Marrying the Khaldunian theory to a modes of production approach 
was attempted by Alatas (1990, 1993). Consider the case of the rise and 
decline of the Safavid dynasty in premodern Iran. The history of the 
Safavid dynasty provides empirical material for the study of the inter- 
action of modes of production within the context of a Khaldunian 
dynamics. For example, with the establishment of the dynasty, a preben- 
dal feudal mode of production was in place. This was founded on the 
granting of benefices called tuyl to qizilbash tribal chieftains. The tuyul 
were norrhereditary unlike the suyurghals (Fragner, 1986: 509). As Fragner 
notes, the “reason for avoiding suyurghal grants in such cases was the 
intention to restrict, at least formally, the autonomy of the high amirs in 
the provinces’ (Fragner, 1986: 513-14). Indeed, this is a case of the ruler 
attempting to dispense with ‘asabtyyah for fear that the tribesmen with 
whose help he came to power were potential usurpers. The assignment 
of benefices to tribal chieftains was strategic in that it paid them and at 
the same time contributed to the erosion of their ‘asabtyyah. In fact, there 
were signs of the decline in ‘asabtyyah in Safavid Iran, as indicated by the 
difficulty tribal chieftains had raising sufficient troops (Reid, 1983: 129). 
This account can be restated at a theoretical level in terms of the relation- 
ship between the pastoral nomadic and prebendal feudal modes of 
production. The prebendal feudal mode of production can be defined as 
one based on the granting of benefices. In Safavid Iran, two kinds of 
benefices were widely granted, the tuyūl and suyurghal. The terms of the 
grant were such that the tuyilldar (tuydl holder) was to provide military 
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services to the shah in times of need. He was also an administrator of the 
land (Lambton, 1965: 374). The term suyurghal referred to mainly heredi- 
tary grants of Khassa and vagf land, and usufructuary property, as well as 
a grant of immunity (Lambton, 1965: 374). Unlike the European feudal 
system, the prebendal feudal mode of production was more centralized 
as far as the ownership of land by the state was concerned. Furthermore, 
the European fief differed from the Safavid prebend in many ways. For 
example, there was no contract of fealty between the shah and the holder 
of the tuyal/suyurghal. The relationship was mainly a fiscal one. It is 
within the context of the prebendal feudal mode of production, therefore, 
that the ‘asabiyyah of the ruling tribe experiences a decline. 

The Safavid case can also be used to merge Khaldunian and world- 
systems theory. According to this approach the historical development of 
the Safavid state can be viewed in terms the notion of a core/periphery 
hierarchy. The originality that the Khaldunian approach brings to this is 
the focus on the unit of analysis that encompasses the set of social relations 
that are central to the rise of the Safavid state, that is nomadic and seden- 
tary society. This transcends the usual association of civilizations with 
settled peoples organized around states with fixed boundaries.$ Another 
approach that links the Khaldunian model with the world-systems 
approach is taken by Turchin and Hall who discuss the fall of four Ching- 
gissid dynasties in terms of Ibn Khaldún's theory. During the first half of 
the 13th century there were four Chinggissid dynasties coexisting: the 
Yuan dynasty in China, the Jagataids in Turkestan, the Il-Khans in Iran 
and the Juchids in the Kipchak Steppe. The history of the four empires 
fits this theory, having gone through the Khaldunian cycle in the course 
of about three generations (Turchin and Hall, 2003: 53-5). 


Towards a General Soclology of Prebendal Feudal 
Aslatic Socletles 


That Ibn Khaldün was the founder of sociology was recognized by some 
prominent sociologists since the 19th century (von Kremer, 1879; Flint, 
1893: 158ff.; Gumplowicz, 1899: 90-114; Maunier, 1913; Oppenheimer, 
1922-35, VoL IL 173ff.; VoL IV, 251ff.; Ortega y Gasset, 1934 /1976-8). Becker 
and Barnes in their important history of sociology titled Social Thought from 
Lore to Science, first published in 1938, discuss the ideas of Ibn Khaldún 
over several pages, recognizing that he was the first to apply modern-like 
ideas in historical sociology (Becker and Barnes, 1961, Vol. L 266-79). 
Nevertheless, such recognition is neither reflected in the contemporary 
teaching of sociology in universities and colleges throughout the world, 
nor in the writing of the history of sociology. The idea of developing Khal- 
dunian concepts, combining them with those of modern sociology and 
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applying the resultant theoretical approaches to a variety of empirical and 
historical fields outside his own remains marginal. 

However original Ibn Khaldün may have been, he did write seven 
centuries ago and many theoretical and empirical developments had 
taken place in the social sciences, particularly during the last 200 years. 
Therefore, the generation of a modern Khaldunian sociology requires 
assimilating to his theory concepts and theories of the modern social 
sciences. But, there have been few interested in undertaking this task. This 
would require going beyond merely comparing some concepts in Ibn 
Khaldiin’s works with those of the modern social sciences. What is needed 
are systematic attempts to integrate his theory into approaches of the 
modern social sciences. Examples of such attempts were provided earlier 
in the article. 

What can be seriously considered is a Khaldunian historical sociology 
of premodern societies. This would take the form of a general sociology 
that is applicable to a wide range of societies, including North Africa, 
West and Central Asia, northern India, China and the American West. 
Such an approach would have to assimilate concepts and theories from 
modern sociology and the other social sciences. For example, Ibn 
Khaldün's theory provides a means of understanding the dynamics of 
many premodern states. But his theory lacks a conceptualization of the 
economic system. This suggest that a modes of production approach can 
be added to the Khaldunian model. Many of the societies that Ibn 
Khaldiin’s theory can be applied to were characterized by the coexistence 
of four modes of production, the pastoral nomadic, Asiatic, prebendal 
feudal and petty commodity modes of production. While the Khaldun- 
ian model lacks a concept of the economy, existing modes of production 
approaches would gain from viewing the relationship between the modes 
of production and the dynamics of the system in terms of Ibn Khaldin’s 
theory of state formation. The same type of theoretical integration can be 
considered for Weber and Ibn Khaldün, Durkheim and Ibn Khaldin, and 
others. Without such attention to Ibn Khaldün, his works will continue to 
remain marginal to sociology and the other social sciences. 


Notes 


1. First published in Die Neue Zeit, Vol. 1, 1894-5, pp. 4-13; 36-43. 

2. We shall bracket any concerns with Ortega's Orientalist orientation for now. 

3. For studies on the role of nomads in the historical evolution of core /periphery 
hierarchies, see Hall (1991a, 1991b). 
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mid-20th century. However, the latest view proposes one of the more radical 
changes ever thought of: to stop seeing the region as ‘opposed to’ the US empire, 
and begin working on the idea of the belonging to a greater region, known globally 
as the South. Redefinition of time and space, territory, history, knowledge and 
social subjects, as well of other important categories, play a crucial part in this 
shift. A new horizon has been opened for social sciences, and it seems that new 
sources for creativity have emerged. 
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As we stand at the beginning on the 21st century, many things have begun 
to be seen in a different way. The fact that for places as far apart as India, 


Colombia, South Africa or Vietnam common ground can be clearly found 
in a geographical reference, the South, is just part of this new way of 
approaching our reality. And it is necessary to summarize some of the 
principles of things that have changed, allowing us to restate the criteria 
and objectives that move contemporary southern, and within them Latin 
American, social sciences. I try to do that, briefly, in the manner of theses.! 


The critique of Eurocentrism has opened up social and sociological 
horizons for the recognition of the originality, strength and direction 
towards which our own social thought has committed itself for the under- 
standing and transformation of our societies. The refusal to continue to 
accept truths that only apply partially to a very limited part of the planet, 
though they have been established as universally valid, has led our intel- 
lectuals to re-evaluate both historical and contemporary characteristics of 
the so-called ‘southern’ societies. Latin American social scientists have 
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long developed an anti-colonial thought, and I believe it is important to 
remember that this thought had its roots long before what we know as 
the independent movement that broke our political ties with Spain, in the 
19th century. 

Bolivar, Hidalgo, Morelos, San Martin and many others inherited both 
socially and theoretically the certainty that our societies must govern 
themselves, according to their peoples’ needs, and not following a foreign 
model. The 20th century reinforced this view in the minds and actions of 
a long series of thinkers and social leaders, from Martin and Sandino 
onwards. But the common characteristic of these men was to define them- 
selves as opposed to, first, the Spanish, then the American rule. And they 
all imagined what society should be in terms of social justice, sovereignty, 
and democracy. 

The Cuban Revolution became the major breaking point of this 
tradition, as it not only took social reform to its furthest scope in our 
region, which is true even now, after more than four and a half decades 
of blockage and a decade and a half since the fall of their Soviet allies, 
but also favoured the renewal of social thought. What we have known as 
the dependency theory was, in fact, the first contemporary link with the 
sociology of the South, and the questions it posed allowed men like Andre 
Gunder Frank, Gerard Pierre-Charles and Ruy Mauro Marini to connect 
their ideas, among others, with those of Paul Nizan, Frantz Fanon and 
Samir Amin. 

The main issue set for Latin American, as well as other anti-colonial 
and anti-dependency theorists was to build an original social knowledge, 
whose basic principle was that our societies ought to refuse to follow any 
trends established either by foreign influential intellectuals or men of 
power. The first task would be to decide to link, both theoretically and 
practically, our historical and utopian views to our own experience, social 
movements and political orientations. This would be the first time that 
we could look upon ourselves from within, and not from without, that is 
to say, to see ourselves in our own mirror, through our own eyes, and not 
through Eurocentric judgements about how things had to evolve so that 
they approached the philosophical parameters of so-called advanced 
civilizations. I 

The most difficult thing would then be to start thinking of ourselves as 
truly independent, that is, being actually able to cut not only the material, 
but also the ideological and subjective ties that kept colonial and imperi- 
alist relationships alive. The challenge would not only be to fight for 
independence, but also to be able to imagine ourselves, and actually direct 
our energies towards building societies different from what the modern, 
western societies had assigned us to be. In essence, the permanence of 
colonial and dependency thought supposes the acceptance of social, 
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economic and political organization following the patterns and assump- 
tions of what have been the dominant views for as long as we can 
remember. To imagine ourselves establishing parameters, values and 
forms of social relationships according to every people's needs, history and 
experience, is still quite difficult for many, both thinkers and politicians. 

This of course did not mean that our societies would not accomplish 
whatever it took to establish their independence. In essence, theoretical 
struggle was nourished from the practical and political struggles taking 
place. And it was clear to everyone that dependency ties already estab- 
lished by the native bourgeoisies (if they could be called so) had to be 
removed to give way to free and sovereign peoples’ rules. Each society's 
fate had, of course, to be written from the national, anti-colonial, anti- 
imperialist struggle's view. However, even at that point, it was clear that 
no model was universally available, and only people's history and social 
and political identity would guide and conduct this particular battle. 

It is easier if we recognize that Eurocentric modernity's patterns and 
values have failed to produce anything other than poverty, inequality and 
injustice in our societies. We must assert that the only thing that has 
allowed modernity to be established in the North is precisely this: desper- 
ation and blind alleys in the South. And yet, it is clear that reinventing, 
reformulating the principles of a good society has to be done assuming 
that we cannot and will not make our previous conquerors disappear from 
the face of the earth. Neither will we neglect whatever scientific, techno- 
logical and cultural assets produced by them are important for our 
societies’ well being. To learn about what is fair, what is necessary, what 
is useful and even what is inevitable from our own social territories is 
something that cannot be done in isolation or mere refusal of the past. 

And this is where it turns out to be indispensable to use our knowl- 
edge of the present state of capitalism, its features and forms of exchange, 
so that we take lessons that can lead us as far as we can go in the re- 
establishment of principles that, when abandoned or denied, made it 
absolutely impossible to look at other peoples’ experiences from outside 
the Eurocentric mirror. Language, communications, cultural and of course 
economic and commercial intercourses had one and only origin and desti- 
nation, the North. To go beyond it surely means to rethink whatever ties 
it imposed on all of us, particularly during the long period of neoliberal 
domination. What has happened in recent years in almost every country 
of the South, and Latin America is on that road too, is more than the 
development of an anti-neoliberal perspective, though this has been our 
main contribution to the critique of the “unique thought' which enthroned 
itself long before the fall of the Berlin Wall. Sociologists like Anabal 
Quijano, Edgardo Lander and Pablo Gonzalez Casanova have gone way 
beyond the limits established by the study of present forms of capitalist 
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domination, as they have stated some of the principles of a social thought 
intended to question the sense of order and rules of what modernity and 
progress meant for previous thinkers. And the main feature of this new 
social thought is, precisely, to see ourselves beyond our bilateral relation- 
ship with the North: that is, to rethink our regions in what we could call 
a horizontal perspective of the common problems and proposals of the 
South. 

To go beyond established theoretical patterns means, precisely, not to 
limit ourselves to the confrontation with what we are not, but rather to 
recognize differences, specific experiences, national and local identities 
and the global context of world power in the views of those who have 
been submitted to similar domination relationships with the North. It also 
means to be able to rethink and rewrite our history taking into account 
what had previously remained unseen, unrecognized, had lacked signifi- 
cance in the view of a supposed /never occurred one-way evolutionary 
path. 

The fact that the previous geographical reference of the West has been 
turned around and that we are freely talking of North and South is not 
only a question of revising maps and finding out the true dimensions of 
what our countries really mean and where they stand in the world as a 
whole, but it is also about the way we intend to project the future of our 
relationships with the dominant powers. Speaking of North and South 
also means being able to break up the false notion of the post-Second 
World War false assumptions of a pretended war between East and West 
(socialism vs capitalism). As Eric Hobsbawm has stated, such a war never 
happened. The only true war, and that which has not ceased, has been 
the war of great international powers against the countries historically 
submitted to them. 


The questions of space and time have become extraordinarily important 
in the redefinition of knowledge in the South. As opposed to neoliberal 
thought, which claims a linear and evolutionary perspective of time and 
space, time being defined through the Eurocentric perspective of histori- 
cal epochs and eras, while space being defined from the so-called centre 
to the periphery, southern social scientists have rediscovered our own 
notions of time and space. Firstly, history to all of us began long before 
capitalism ever came to the minds and will of the powerful. And we must 
recognize that historical periods, epochs and eras are quite different in 
their cycles, rhythms and reasons of change to what has been taught in 
the Eurocentric view. 

It is clear that our notion of time has been historically set in a manner 
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completely contradictory to any evolutionary thought different forms of 
civilization, confronted experiences of exchange and, of course, superim- 
posing local and international powers, determined specific, simultaneous 
and opposed times to be part of every social reality of the South. 
Modernity was, in fact, only one of the experiences present in our history. 
Invisibility of other presences was the task of power and domination as 
they were conceived and practised in the North. And so it becomes necess- 
ary to recover the different lines of our historical experience, especially 
those that link our experience to survival and the preservation of our 
peoples. And, it should be said, this is probably the main difference 
between what development has meant to a predatory North and how 
societies organized themselves in the South. China, India, Egypt, Iran and, 
of course, original peoples like the Aztec, Maya and Inca civilizations in 
the Americas have drawn significant lines on what development should 
mean: preservation of land and water, community values, state orien- 
tation towards the needs of the people, authority based on service not on 
privilege, are some of the views that have been recovered in this critical 
historical review. 

Crises come about by foreign intervention, social and political conflicts 
and even war have become part of a social knowledge whose origin is 
not forcing others to become what one wishes or has the power to set, 
butis about finding means of community survival, strategies to keep one's 
identity and values in the face of adversity. Time has also been reviewed 
in yet another orientation, which is to consider the simultaneity and 
combination of different, even contradictory processes in a historical 
process, as well as the ways in which peoples’ memory accumulates 
experiences from the past. This can serve to draw a line of continuity 
among cultures, forms of organization and communication, diversity and, 
of course, definition of social priorities in social 

Different forms of power, as well as the experience of social movements, 
have come to be seen in the perspective of how they constituted the social 
horizon at their time, notwithstanding that they directed themselves in 
opposite ways. 

The truth is that there have only been plural, different, contradictory 
forms of power and social relationships within our societies. Inter- 
national powers have influenced many of our peoples’ and also the local 
bourgeoisies’ behaviour, so that we have in fact grown within Eurocen- 
tric institutions and have been formed in disciplines with views estab- 
lished by this perspective. And yet we recognize ourselves in our own 
cultures, in what — notwithstanding war and denial thrown upon us — 
stubbornly remains our identity, clearly other than that of the dominantly 
oriented. So the notion of “before”, meaning our own culture and 
traditions, and ‘afterwards’, meaning when having adopted Eurocentric 
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views, is no longer valid. And so it is, for the same reasons, that we 
cannot speak of staying backwards or moving towards modernity, 
progress, development. 

To the extent that it is possible, we have lived a certain development. 
We have cities, and even what anyone could recognize as expressions of 
modernity all over our countries. But what we see now is just as far as it 
can go. No society can overcome poverty, unemployment, lack of social 
security, lack of housing and health if economic policies imposed by the 
North do not change. And even if we would ever think of becoming like 
them, only a huge and common effort could make it possible to overcome 
the limits set by those who take enormous benefits from the exploitation 
of our natural, strategic and human resources. The question of space has 
also become crucial as it has been redefined in terms of territory. And a 
territory does not only mean land or soil, but also the community that is 
responsible for its preservation, the social ties that make it possible to 
keep community alive, the tasks that authorities have to fulfil in order to 
serve people's needs, and the relationships that have to be built, rein- 
forced or changed towards other communities. 

It is in this precise sense that the relationship with the North, and especi- 
ally towards capitalist and neoliberal power, has begun to be revised, not 
in the sense of dependence/independence (though this has not ceased to 
be a principle), but also in the ways of establishing new common grounds 
for a fairer deal: and this means, for example, redefining terms of inter- 
national commerce (including migration and conditions for international 
labour forces), preservation of the planet (use of oil and energy, land, 
water, biodiversity) and security (drug trafficking, arms sales, state inter- 
ventionism and terrorism). The concepts of development, social justice, 
sovereignty and democracy have been widely discussed within these 
frames. Unfortunately, territories have also been defined in terms of the 
reach of disasters (floods, earthquakes, wars) that destroy communities, 
resources and human lives. With very few exceptions, South means lack 
of prevention, lack of state responsibility to deal with preservation of lives 
and properties of the poor, denying any protection when facing adverse 
situations. And so the consequences of the planet’s overheating, of a 
predator relation with land, subsoil, water, air and every living creature 
have also to be suffered by societies with little or no capacity to defend 
themselves and protect their population against almost any risk of 
destruction. 


State responsibility and public spaces are crucial in the determination of 
a new development paradigm for the South. Even the World Bank 
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recognizes today that market-oriented social policies have failed both in 
solving social needs, as well as introducing millions of poor people into 
the capitalist system. All social programmes established within these 
parameters have basically been used to guarantee social control. Their 
main declared objectives, that is, being able to create new jobs, increase 
social stability or even reinforce civil society, have failed. Specialists now 
need to look again, and ask what exactly did go wrong in their way of 
organizing and dealing with poverty in the poor countries of the South, 
even when the governments of most of these countries have blindly 
adopted any model given to them by the IMF and the World Bank for 
more than 30 years now. 

The fact is that the abandonment of almost all social responsibility of 
the state in providing public services and guaranteeing the exercise of 
minimal rights has turned out to be a very strong reason why our societies 
have gone backwards in every social indicator, during the past three 
decades. As can be seen, having forced bankruptcy and further privatiz- 
ation of state enterprises has not meant giving way to a more developed 
and efficient service system, but on the contrary, it has driven our societies 
to the point of desperation, whenever an economic crisis, a natural /social 
catastrophe or any major disturbance occurs. 

Our societies are absolutely not prepared and usually not able to deal 
with emergencies, as the cut-off of public services has also meant the 
extinction of whatever institutions had in the past taken care of attend- 
ing and assisting the population in different crises. So it happens that lack 
of education, health and housing turn out to be social catastrophes that 
increase the risks and costs of recovery after each crisis, of whatever 
origin, taking place in the South. And it is also true that there are strong 
possibilities that every single critical event will almost certainly lead to 
the extension, intensification and reproduction of the conditions needed 
to produce enormous social crises. The so-called social ‘co-responsibility’, 
which mainly means that after the severe reduction of state expenditures 
people should react and find solutions for their problems and help them- 
selves, has had a twofold consequence. 

First, it has resulted in deterioration of institutions and services, which 
are more and more scarce and inefficient to deal with people’s needs. 
Second, it has forced all civil and social organizations to face a new cycle 
of struggles for their rights, for services and, above all, for the respect of 
their dignity whenever a public decision affects collective lives. The 
requirement for more public presence is accompanied by more social 
knowledge and care about what public office means. Information, 
accountability and, above all, denunciation of corruption. 

These are, paradoxically, the usual counterparts to the use of little public 
money to meet social demands, while huge amounts are disposed of to 
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reinforce public officers’ privileged positions, campaigns and propaganda 
to appear as if something was really being done to overcome lack. 

After more than three decades of neoliberal policies all over the world, 
it has become clear that poverty has not only not been reduced, but has 
increased, especially in the southern countries, and that inequality has 
turned out to be the most excruciating heritage of technocratic govern- 
ments that favour the wealthiest. In view of this situation, people all over 
the southern countries have started to regain confidence in the urge to 
propose and provide solutions centred on community reinforcement, 
integral and articulated social policies, defence of people’s collective and 
human rights, and a strong sense of authority based on accomplishment 
of collective demands and needs, and a strong civic participation. 

Poor people can no longer be seen as ‘objects’ of both public and private 
policies, but need to be recognized as subjects conscious of their needs 
and aims, as well as organized in a survival strategy that has to be 
respected and included in any policy directed to ameliorate their living 
conditions. Decisions have to be taken after careful consideration about 
the way in which policies can affect life in a community, the benefits they 
should bring and both the knowledge and acceptance of the community 
in which they will be applied. Imposition, prevalence of private interest 
or corruption of state and public mandate will only result in frustration 
and failure, both of which will make impossible any attempt to step 
forward in a non-consensual direction. 

All matters concerning community survival strategy must be assumed 
as a mandate by the state: health, education, housing, work, of course, 
but also, security, respect and tolerance of differences within a community, 
democratically based decisions and the preservation of identity and 
memory. So issues as broad as energy and water supplies control, food 
sufficiency, industrial and services production, goods exchange, banks 
and communications need to be regulated, and the view of what is public 
and what is private needs to be revised. 

Use of the banking system to facilitate drugs or arms trafficking, to 
avoid paying taxes, to hide corruption or manipulate public finances 
cannot be tolerated or hidden as public or private confidential infor- 
mation. Nor can air, water and soil pollution, disposal of dangerous 
substances or promotion of child prostitution and pornography continue 
to be matters beyond regulation. Health and education, housing and 
labour, when promoted by private interests, need to be supervised by 
public institutions. 

But then again, the very question of public interest and the defence of 
public space cannot be entirely assumed by state authorities, either. 
Defence of human, civil and collective rights must be organized and taken 
care of by diverse institutions and movements. Universities and research 
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centres have a crucial role in making accountability real, but information, 
discussion, supervision and evaluation of public policy will commit 
enormous collective energy, if taken seriously. 


IV 


Development does not mean assuming the premises of imdustrialization, 
modernization and urbanization as they were imposed by northern 
civilizations. It is now commonly accepted that the concept of progress 
was associated with a very limited number of possibilities, none of which 
were accessible to the countries of the South. Imposing these parameters 
on societies that did not or could not determine the use of their strategic 
resources depended on foreign investments to rule their economic 
policies, or needed compulsory measures to fulfil international funding 
institutions’ requirements, and resulted in ephemeral advances or, mostly, 
huge steps backwards. The adoption of neoliberal policies is, mainly, the 
result of forced and frustrated industrialization and modernization 
processes. 

with tremendously impoverished and unequal societies, 
peoples that have lost almost every possibility of finding means of 
survival, and often resentful collectivities has justified authoritarian rule, 
reduction of state-owned enterprises and public services, increasing 
armed apparatuses and diverse forms of decomposition and disintegra- 
tion of social values as well as social cohesion, wherever these policies 
were applied. Countries that suffered famine, war and different forms of 
dictatorship, or worse, invasions and massive destruction, now have 
nowadays severe difficulties in reassuming whatever can be called a 
development project. But even those who had, like most Latin American 
countries, achieved different degrees of what progress meant up to the 
early 1970s, must now recognize that they have not progressed toward 
the goal of achieving basic social well-being. 

Anger and frustration are the result of populations that have had to 
migrate in order to survive, being persecuted by those who use and abuse 
their labour force. Generations of young people are excluded from proper 
education or jobs, left alone in the streets and subject to delinquency’s 
pressures. 

Insufficient or non-existent pensions for the elderly, lack of public 
services for the disabled, abandonment of women who have to raise 
families by themselves and deal with extreme violence, both in their 
families and their communities; indigenous people who have been 
excluded from every social benefit and forced to survive on the periph- 
ery of society. These are common grounds for the increase of demands 
and pressure towards a blinder and deafer state. This is why every move, 
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every decision needs to be well thought through and accepted by the 
majority, if it is supposed to be the base of future development. And then 
again, learning about other southern peoples’ experiences has proved to 
be very fruitful in building the principles of a sustainable modernity 
different from what was imposed by the North. 


V 


Social justice includes the right to maintain one's identity, to develop 
one's culture, to preserve one's memory and to learn from one's experi- 

ence. It is not acceptable to consider the future from the perspective of 
homogeneity and unique thought. Every culture, every language, every 
tradition has to be respected and given its necessary space for people to 
preserve, communicate and reproduce its contents and significance. 
Culture can by no means be considered a matter of privilege, elitist 
consumption or means of domination. Culture is the heart of every 
society’s memory, the only possible route to collective codes and the deep 
meaning of the frontiers where one community differentiates from and 
can communicate with others. Culture and meaningful education are the 
foundations on which society is based to guarantee its present and future. 
This is why they need to be considered as basic human and collective 
rights: the right to be oneself among others means to be respected, 
tolerated, included and taken care of. 

Humanity has learnt a lot about social, cultural, religious, symbolic, 
philosophic and political differences and traditions, but international 
powers have no consideration of these differences. Disrespect and ignor- 
ance of peoples’ cultures, including their history and traditions, their 
ways of relating to each other and, of course, identity and creativity have 
been reinforced by the separation of education and culture in most 
neoliberal administrations. Education being reduced to repetition of 
unquestioned assumptions, we have come to witness a time when 
students are unable to differentiate among contradictory contents, estab- 
lish priorities or recognize the context of things presented as isolated and 
meaningless. Culture, as well, has become an elite activity, well rewarded 
for a few, and mostly transformed into a consumption business, far away 
from any humanistic, critical and rational/emotional sense of social 
knowledge. 

Creativity has been understood as a private and individual accomplish- 
ment, and has stopped being part of the process of understanding, inter- 
preting and transforming our societies. If thought of as a means of entering 
a market economy, creativity is limited to what can be bought or sold. If, 
on the contrary, it is considered as a means of survival, creativity must be 
linked to the social capacity of solving problems on behalf of humanity. 
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Art and science, culture and education must therefore become crucial 
principles in the formation of a new social consciousness, that will put 
aside all sorts of prejudices, forms of intolerance, exclusion and discrimi- 
nation that have prevented us from recognizing what is truly needed to 
overcome injustice and lack of freedom in the world. We still have a long 
way ahead to learn about people's needs and concerns, but this will only 
be possible if we start by assuming that there is not an exclusive or unique 
solution to every problem. And this is where, again, social scientists have 
to intervene: to broaden collective horizons, finding new solutions to old 
and new problems, looking all over the world, searching for keys and 
codes that can explain paths and trends in social life everywhere. 


VI 


Knowledge is not a privilege of educated people. It is produced socially 
and it means something different than what results from positivist 
education. The idea that common people, especially those who have gone 
through little or no formal education, are ignorant, or can be easily 
manipulated, has been the basis for completely false statements and has 
misled social, political and cultural proposals. Knowledge is not produced 
originally at universities or research centres, but within society. And 
whatever social scientists intend to convey as social knowledge must first 
of all count on the recognition, understanding and taking into account of 
this knowledge. As soon as we understand what people consider their 
needs, what they believe in and are ready to fight for, what they find 
acceptable or unacceptable, it is possible to restructure and give sense to 
proposals that otherwise would be stillborn. 

What people desire, fear, remember, love or hate and, above all, 
whatever has compelled people to form an organized community deserve 
to be studied and carefully recovered in order to be able to reconstruct 
what Barrington Moore calls the “codes of authority and obedience” in 
each society. These codes will help us understand what justice and injus- 
tice mean and how society and its different groups and forms of associ- 
ation have come to build their own strategy of survival. The notion of 
strategy of survival is a very complex one, and it is meant to include the 
whole process, which starts by the analysis of previous experiences, one's 
own and those of others: the study of different opinions and matters that 
have to be taken into account when the community has to make a decision; 
whatever it takes to execute the decision, once taken; and the conse- 
quences and impact of that decision. If we think that decisions made in 
a community may involve things as transcendental as migrating, partic- 
ipating in some social or political movement, or fighting to keep the 
community’s rights, it is perfectly understandable that the strategy needs 
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to be carefully planned and consensual, so that its consequences are the 
least harmful or the best for the community and its integrants. 

The point is that, if a scientific community is interested in understand- 
ing the dynamics of a social process, it absolutely must take into account 
that communities do not live and act automatically, but are absolutely 
thoughtful about what is needed to secure their lives and well-being. This 
is to say that they actually produce the basic knowledge that needs to be 
incorporated into any scientific and/or political analysis and decision. As 
many documents and different types of materials have to be incorporated 
in any research project, it is indispensable that we know, understand and 
consider community’s views and practices, but also, overall, the principles 
of the strategy of survival that moves this or that community to make 
decisions or reorient decisions already taken in a determined direction. 

Sociologists and social scientists cannot go on making up theories on 
what society is supposed to believe in, or which directions a certain 
process should take, independently of what society really believes, the 
way it acts and the way it projects its future. We have a more modest, 
though I think more strategic task that is to capture, translate, make 
understandable and communicable what, where and how each 
community, nation and people in the world intend to lead their lives. 

And to link social thought with social knowledge, both rationally and 
symbolically, means to be able to articulate social needs and demands 
with their sense and meaning, as well as with whatever information is 
needed to fully understand their scope. Nothing more, but hopefully, 
nothing less. 

This is what should be meant by ethics of social knowledge: to be able 
to follow, systematize and convey collective knowledge, which is partially 
expressed in history and tradition, present behaviour, and future projec- 
tion or utopia, as a meaningful whole. Such display of knowledge might 
then be shared, analysed and compared so that its findings, limitations 
and main experiences become part of new forms of human civilization. 


Note 


1. See also Briceno-Leon and Sonntag (1997), Current Sociology (2002), Lauder 
(2000), Oliver (1996), Revista Sociologicas (2005), Sanchez and Sosa Elizaga (2004) 
and Sosa Elizaga (1999-2000). 
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abstract: This article explores the role played by white full-time union officials in 
the black unions that emerged in the wake of the 1973 Durban strikes. It asks how 
white officials could gain acceptance and play a central role in a movement of 
black workers in a context where black-white relations were characterized by a 
vast social distance, hostility and deep mutual mistrust between the two popu- 
lation groups. White officials, mainly from middle-class backgrounds, were never 
fully integrated into the class (and movement) with which they had decided to 
pledge solidarity. Erik Olin Wright’s notion of ‘contradictory location’ is used to 
explain this incomplete integration. The social distance between white and black 
people in society continued to exist between white officials, on the one hand, and 
black workers and full-time officials, on the other. Power relations between white 
officials and black unionists remained unequal and white officials performed 
expert functions while black unionists performed more menial functions. The 
escalation of mase resistance against apartheid and the emergence within the black 
unions of a critical mass of younger black leaders and organic intellectuals, many 
previously leaders in the student and youth movements, changed the role and 
position of white officials and many retreated into policy work outside the union 
movement. 


keywords: apartheid + black unions + South Africa + white officials 


Background 


The last decade has seen a proliferation of studies analysing the struggle 
for democracy and the role that various social forces played within it. 
These studies make an immense contribution to our understanding of the 
dynamics of social change and continuity in South Africa. However, a 
major shortcoming of this genre of struggle and transition literature is its 
failure to undertake a sociological analysis of the role of the activists who 
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led these struggles.! Among the few notable exceptions is a recent contri- 
bution by Sitas (2004) that studies the career trajectories of worker activists 
in the union movement that emerged in the wake of the 1973 Durban 
strikes. In many societies, moments of radical social change such as the 
one experienced by South Africa tend to excite a great deal of intellectual 
curiosity. The social backgrounds and composition of the activist and 
leadership layers of social movements and liberation organizations have, 
for centuries, been the subject of many a sociological study. 

While this neglect applies to activists and leaders of the entire libera- 
tion and anti-apartheid movement, there is a specific category of leaders 
and activists that has received little or no attention at all in the literature: 
namely, white activists and leaders. In a divided society such as South 
Africa before and during apartheid, one would have expected the role of 
white activism and leadership in what was, to all intents and purposes, 
a struggle for black liberation, to have received more than just a cursory 
mention in scholarly analyses. In addition, relations between white 
activists and members and leaders of predominantly black liberation 
movements have largely remained shrouded in silence. Where attempts 
have been made to analyse these relations, most have failed to move 
beyond debating the successes and failures of non-racialism as a strategy 
for transcending racial division (see Baskin, 1991; Friedman, 1987). In 
general, the scholarly accounts of the South African liberation struggle, 
particularly the treatment of race, including the discussion of unequal 
power relations between black and white, within the liberation movement 
and the anti-apartheid movement as a whole, is characterized by politi- 
cal and intellectual silence and avoidance (see, for example, Fredrickson, 
1995; Winant and Seidman; 2001, Seekings, 2000; Nash, 2003; Bramble and 
Barchiesi, 2003). Part of this is because activists and scholars of all races 
tend to invest a considerable amount of their time and political and intel- 
lectual resources towards the success of non-racialism. In this context, 
attempts to problematize non-racialism and race relations within libera- 
tion organizations constitute a threat to the interracial harmony that these 
scholars and activists seek to build within these movements. 

A notable exception to this are the recent contributions by a few white 
activists who have produced autobiographical reflections of the dilemmas 
of white activism in a divided society (e.g. Jenkin, 2003; Turok, 2003). 
Reflecting on his role, Tim Jenkin, a white activist who was arrested for 
his part in the liberation movement in the late 1970s, argues that for most 
whites “breaking from the web of privilege and racism and finding the 
route to enlightenment was not easy” (Jenkin, 2003: 11). He then notes that 


Most whites who did manage to see the light, however, reached that position 
via the intellectual route. It could not really be any other way, for whites were 
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not usually at the receiving end of apartheid and hardly ever learned what it 

meant in any practical sense. (Jenkin, 2003: 12) 

One arena of resistance and organization where this shortcoming is 
evident is the black trade union movement, particularly the unions which 
emerged in the wake of the 1973 strikes. Conventional accounts of white 
activists’ role in the post-1973 unions tend to be preoccupied with deter- 
mining the decisiveness or otherwise of this role and thus fail to move 
beyond the usual South African obsession with apportioning blame and 
claiming credit when different racial groups are involved. Virtually all 
these accounts operate on the assumption that these activists succeeded 
in transcending the divisions which characterized their society and the 
prejudices which separated their communities from black people. 

This article seeks to address this shortcoming by examining the 
location of white union activists in black unions in the period 1973-1994. 
It draws on research material on full-time officials in the Congress of 
South African Trade Unions (COSATU) that was gathered for a larger 
research project that has since been completed (see Buhlungu, 2001). 

Before providing an overview of the role of white activists in black trade 
unions, it is important to sketch briefly the political and historical context 
in which these unions emerged in the early 1970s. Trade unions for black 
workers first emerged in the second decade of the 20th century and went 
through cycles of decline and revival until the mid-1960s, when the South 
African Congress of Trade Unions was forced to go underground. The 
period from 1965 to 1973 has been described by some as one of labour 
quiescence because labour mobilization disappeared following the 
banning of liberation movements such as the African National Congress 
(ANC) and the imprisonment of their leaders (Baskin, 1991; Friedman, 
1987). Thus, up to the 1960s, the different cycles of labour mobilization 
failed to result in the establishment of permanent union organization 
capable of negotiating binding agreements with employers. This failure 
can be attributed to several factors, such as the hostility of employers, the 
state and white trade unions, leadership squabbles and lack of resources 
(see, for example, Webster, 1985). 

Thus, the early 1970s signalled the re-emergence of political mobliza- 
tion in general and working-class organization in particular. The emer- 
gence of the black consciousness movement in 1969 was the first of these 
acts of political reawakening, followed soon thereafter by the Durban 
strikes, which resulted in the formation of new unions for black workers. 
The other important political moment of the 1970s was the 1976 student 
uprisings, which, together with developments elsewhere in the country 
and in Southern Africa, gave a new impetus to political mobilization. It 
was in this context that white activists and intellectuals entered the 
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nascent union movement. But two points are worth noting at this stage. 
First, most of the experienced black trade unionists were either in prison, 
in exile or were facing banning orders and were therefore unable to 
operate freely during this phase of mobilization. Most of those who did 
participate did so clandestinely. Second, the younger generation of black 
activists and leaders, particularly those thrown up by the activities of the 
black consciousness movement and the 1976 uprisings did not have trade 
union experience and were, in any case, too impatient to get involved in 
the painstaking processes of day-to-day union organizing. As a result, 
most of them chose the path of political mobilization inside the country 
and hundreds of others left for exile to join the ranks of the banned liber- 
ation movements. 

It was in this context that white activists joined the black trade unions. 
Although they were few in number (not more than 60 at any given time), 
they were linked to a series of networks of white activists and intellec- 
tuals based at local universities and in many labour-supporting organiz- 
ations specializing in such areas as research, union education and training 
and health and safety. From the start most of these activists were critical 
of previous efforts at unionizing black workers, particularly links between 
unions and liberation movements (Friedman, 1987). In later years, this 
approach, which sought to confine union mobilization to the shopfloor, 
became known as workerism. Its opposite, populism, became associated 
mainly with black unionists who argued for linking shopfloor struggles 
to broader community and political struggles. Populists were generally 
in favour of close links with the liberation movements. To a large extent, 
the workerism /populism faultline among union activists coincided with 
race in that most populists were black while most workerists were white. 
Of course, there were a few black workerists and a few white populists. 
The following section provides an overview of white activists’ involve- 
ment in black unions. 


White Activists In Black Trade Unlons: A Brlef Overview 


The involvement of white activists in black trade unions dates back to the 
1920s, when the British Trades Union Council sent William Ballinger to 
assist Clements Kadalie in rebuilding the Industrial and Commercial 
Workers’ Union (ICU). Another prominent white unionist in the early 
years of black trade unionism was Max Gordon who played an import- 
ant role in building trade unions for black workers in the 1930s. Since 
then, hundreds of white activists have played a pivotal role in building 
and leading unions for black workers in South Africa. 

However, several factors make the participation of white officials in the 
(black) post-1973 unions a distinct and interesting theme for sociological 
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analysis. First, these unions attracted the largest number of white activists 
in the history of black trade unionism. Some of these unionists served in 
high-profile positions while others served in middle-level and even 
administrative positions. Second, unlike white unionists in previous 
decades, many of whom came from working-class and activist back- 
grounds, almost all the unionists who joined the post-1973 unions were 
first-generation activists from middle-class backgrounds. Third, nearly all 
of them had embraced activism and trade unionism as a result of their 
exposure to left-wing, mainly neo-Marxist, ideas at university. In other 
words, virtually all of them were university trained and their interest in 
labour was an outcome of the intellectual engagement and the associated 
political ferment at white universities in the 1960s-1980s. 

The origins of this brand of activism among young white activists can 
be found in two unrelated political events in the late 1960s. The first was 
the political fall-out between black and white students within the National 
Union of South African Students (NUSAS), a national body of university 
students, and the subsequent withdrawal of black students to form their 
own organization, the South African Students” Organization. Black 
students left because of their frustration with their white colleagues, who 
they accused of being ‘liberal’ in their approach because they were bene- 
fiting from the apartheid system. The new generation of black student 
activists therefore dismissed their white counterparts as being ‘irrelevant’ 
and they resolved to establish an organization that would mobilize black 
students independently of white students. According to one observer, 
many white student activists were ‘wounded’ by these accusations 
(Friedman, 1987: 42). Thus many of them sought new ways to channel their 
activist energies and prove their political relevance. As one observer notes: 


The leadership of NUSAS was increasingly influenced by class-based models 
of exploitation, seeking to pursue not merely a liberal agenda of altering 
apartheid, but a radical one of challenging white capitalist society and its 
values. (Lobban, 1996: 82) 


The second origin of the new brand of activism among young white 
activists was the upsurge of student uprisings in Western Europe and 
North America. This ‘New Left movement was characterized by an 
adoption of grassroots notions of Marxism and more egalitarian and partic- 
ipatory forms of democracy. Herbert Marcuse's (1964) celebrated book, 
One-Dimensional Man, inspired this movement by articulating ‘what young 
radicals felt was wrong with society, and the book’s dialectic of liberation 
and domination provided a framework for radical politics which struggled 
against domination and for liberation’ (Kellner, 2002: xxv). In this regard, 
the adoption by NUSAS leadership of class-based and more radical notions 
of social transformation was an indication of the extent to which white 
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activism in South Africa was being influenced by developments in Western 
Europe and North America. For white activists in South Africa, New Left 
ideas and activism came at the right time, when these activists were search- 
ing for relevance. On the one hand, these ideas made them reject their priv- 
ileged status in apartheid society and prompted them to search for more 
egalitarian models. On the other hand, these activists were uncomfortable 
with orthodox Marxism because they associated it with Stalinism. Thus 
the early career trajectories of the white union activists discussed here 
resembled those of the New Left activists in Western Europe and the US 
more than they did those of their black comrades in the union movement 
that they served. In their eagerness to break with their past and shed the 
guilt associated with being part of a racially privileged ruling group, many 
of them went into denial about race and consciously sought to downplay 
its significance. For this reason, they emphasized the primacy of class and 
class struggle and downplayed the necessity of the struggle for national 
liberation of black people. 

Indeed, it can be argued that white activists’ embrace of New Left radi- 
calism and neo-Marxism was a selective process driven by the impera- 
tives of winning ideological and political battles in the emerging 
movement. None of the debates about confronting race within the New 
Left found their way into South Africa at the time. As Nash (2003) has 
argued, the ‘philosophical mode of assimilating Western Marxism was to 
prove inconclusive’ because the white activists’ critique of capitalism was 
driven by the ‘practical demands of the bourgeoning trade union 
movement’ (Nash, 2003: 98). 

The political position of white activists was inextricably linked to the 
political fall-out with their black consciousness movement (BCM) 
colleagues in the late 1960s as well as the contradictoriness of the location 
in a black movement, which I discuss in this article. As one commentator 
has observed: 


Clearly white critics of the apartheid regime found it difficult to relate to the 
BCM and therefore criticised it vigorously. Not only did the BCM force white 
activists to confront their own racism and political commitment, it also forced 
them to reconsider their role within white society. More importantly, it 
demanded that they confront their own societies more concretely by moving 
away from mere charitable contributions towards dynamic struggle and 
mvolvement. White activists had to argue for their right to be part of the South 
African struggle. (Mohamed, 1990: 252) 


Of course, white activists responded differently to these challenges. The 
majority, including the group which is the subject of this article, followed 
the path of ‘pure’ class politics and either joined the unions or worked in 
universities and labour-supporting organizations. But smaller group of 
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white activists associated themselves with the broad national liberation 
movement and the South African Communist Party (SACP). But even 
here, there was some kind of contradictory location for white activists. As 
a former activist has observed: 


Much as we denied it at the time, in retrospect a kind of ethos was at work, 
particularly within the ANC. As a white recruit I was part of a small band of 
the chosen who were treated as a little bit special, almost as a pampered elite. 
We were nurtured, listened to and given access to senior leaders in a way that 
I’m not sure all black recruits at our level could expect. It was a dynamic bound 
to cause future resentment but under the all-embracing cloak of non-racialiam 
such feelings were kept mute for another decade. (Evans, 2002: 99) 


Fourth, the leadership role and contribution of white union officials 
have always been contested and some have questioned their motives. 
Emma Mashinini was the founder general secretary of the black 
Commercial, Catering and Allied Workers’ Union (CCAWUSA) when the 
union was formed in 1975, but her union did not affiliate to the black 
Federation of South African Trade Unions (FOSATU) when it was 
launched in 1979. The reason, she argues, was because ‘the FPOSATU 
leadership was dominated by white intellectuals, and although we valued 
the support of its unions we did not want to be swallowed by their way 
of thinking’ (Mashinini, 1991: 33). This contestation became more 
pronounced as a critical mass of black union leaders and intellectuals 
emerged to take up leadership positions in the movement.? 

Fifth, in numerical terms these white unionists formed a minuscule 
layer of the union movement's leadership. But they constituted a signifi- 
cant proportion of its intellectual leadership. Furthermore, they were 
linked to a series of networks of white activists in the entire society who 
controlled or had access to a considerable amount of intellectual resources. 
Finally, the role and contribution of these activists deserves examination 
given the social distance that existed between them and the workers they 
served. Not only does this distance illuminate issues regarding the contra- 
dictory location of these officials in the unions, but it also suggests a 
particular configuration of the relationship between white officials and 
black officials and workers which served to reproduce relations of 
inequality between whites and blacks in the unions. 


White Activists In Black Unions: A Contradictory 
Location 
The primary question that this article seeks to explore is how it was 
possible for white officials, in a racially polarized society such as South 
Africa, to gain acceptance and play the central role that they did in black 
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unions in the period under review. In particular, it seeks to understand 
how these activists managed to gain acceptance and credibility among 
black workers in a context where black-white relations were character- 
ized by a vast social distance, hostility and deep mutual mistrust between 
the two population groups. In other words, how did the white unionists 
manage (if ever they did) to transcend the racial prejudices they had been 
socialized into and how did the black workers overcome (if at all) their 
mistrust of white people in a society where they were denied industrial 
and political citizenship? 

This discussions only makes some general propositions about whether 
or not white unionists managed to transcend the racial prejudices of their 
communities and whether or not black workers were able to overcome 
their mistrust of white people. The main aim of this article is to examine 
what appears to be an ambiguous relationship between white activists 
and black workers in a racially divided society. For most of the period 
under review, this ambiguity was overshadowed by the exigencies of 
ensuring union survival in a context where black unions were denied state 
and employer recognition. But we argue that an examination of this ambi- 
guity is crucial for in it lies particular configurations of power relations 
between white officials, on the one hand, and black officials and union 
members, on the other. These configurations are further discussed later. 
But before I do so, I attempt a theorization of the ambiguous relationship 
between white officials and black unions, and unionists. 

In his classic study of class relations in the social division of labour of 
capitalist societies, Erik Olin Wright (1979) has argued that the class struc- 
ture of these societies is characterized by the existence of ambiguous posi- 
tions. Por example, he argues that managers and supervisors occupy a 
contradictory location between the bourgeoisie and the proletariat. This 
means that although managers and supervisors are agents of the bour- 
geoisie who are entrusted with the custody of the means of production, 
they remain employees, a relationship which means that their insertion 
into the bourgeoisie is incomplete. But neither are they part of the prole- 
tariat. Thus the role they perform in capitalist production, namely super- 
intendence, means that their location remains contradictory. 

Elsewhere, Wright (1978) deploys the notion of ‘contradictory location’ 
to understand the relationship of intellectuals to the working class. On 
this question he concludes: ‘Intellectuals typically occupy a contradictory 
class location between the working class and the petty bourgeoisie at the 
economic level, but between the working class and the bourgeoisie at the 
ideological level’ (Wright, 1978: 10B). 

The notion of ‘contradictory location’ in the social structure is useful for 
conceptualizing the incomplete insertion or integration of white officials in 
the black unions that emerged after 1973. The one qualification we need to 
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make is that in the context of a racially divided society such as South Africa 
in the 1970s and 1980s, the relationship of white union officials to black 
trade unions constitutes a contradiction of a different order to that identi- 
fled by Wright. Thus here contradictory location is adapted to refer to white 
officials’ relationship with black workers at the social and cultural levels. 
In other words, the concept is used with reference to class relations as well 
as race relations.* This concept helps us conceptualize not only the struc- 
tural ambiguity discussed by Wright but also to account for the incomplete 
integration of white officials in black trade unions during a specific period 
of black trade union formation in South Africa. But the main thrust of this 
discussion and the argument that drives it is that a contradictory position 
relative to the labour movement (based on class backgrounds of officials 
and leadership) could be observed in many other movements including the 
South African one in the period under review. What is rather unusual, and 
this is what this article seeks to theorize, is the contradictory location of 
white middle-class officials within a black working-class trade union movement. 

There are three reasons why it is important to account for this contra- 
diction in the context of South Africa. First, there was the social distance 
that existed between black people and white people in apartheid society. 
But white union officials had rejected white society as envisaged by the 
architects of segregationist and apartheid policies and associated them- 
selves with the struggle to emancipate the (black) working class. In the 
context of apartheid, this was a tremendous sacrifice, which meant that 
their own communities saw them as heretics. Many of them paid dearly 
for taking this stand through bannings, detentions and even death. But 
white officials were never fully integrated into the class with which they 
had pledged solidarity. Ironically, the social distance that existed between 
white people and black people in general continued to exist between 
white officials, on the one hand, and black workers and officials, on the 
other. J expand on this point later. 

Second, the contradictory location of white officials was also a result of 
the fact that the majority of these officials came from middle-class back- 
grounds. In apartheid South Africa this meant that they lived in middle- 
class suburbs, which were racially and spatially separated from black 
residential areas. In addition, this class division was reinforced by 
cultural, educational, linguistic and other historical factors. The class 
background of white officials resulted in them being accorded the status 
of a special category that brought resources and skills into the fledgling 
unions. The fact that they did not come from the ranks of the working 
class and that none of them brought with them any white workers, cast 
them as rebels without a cause of their own. As Andrew Zulu, then vice- 
president of FOSATU, once put it, The whites are there as advisors. That's 
where they should stay’ (quoted in MacShane et al., 1984: 70). 
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Finally, from the early years of the post-1973 unions the role of white 
officials in the black unions was constructed as an intellectual one and in 
the beginning both sides accepted and operated on the basis of this 
construction. The reason for this implicit division of labour was that each 
side saw a benefit from working with the other and, at least in the short 
term, each side would do what it was best qualified to do. As Calvin 
Nkabinde, then general secretary of the Engineering and Allied Workers’ 
Union, put it in the early 1980s: “The black man is pushed according to 
his needs, the white sympathiser according to his ideology” (quoted in 
MacShane et al., 1984: 69). Thus the construction of white officials as intel- 
lectuals was an acknowledgement of the reality that they were outsiders 
coming in to engage in a struggle of the working class not because they 
were oppressed or exploited but because they had adopted an ideologi- 
cal position against capitalism. The support given by these officials to 
‘worker control’ in the form of democratic decision-making and an 
accountable worker leadership flowed from their ideological orientation 
to unionism. What many of them did not realize or expect at the time was 
the fact that the emergence of an assertive black leadership of the unions 
would accentuate their contradictory location in black unions and eventu- 
ally diminish their special status as experts in these unions. 


White Officials as Intellectuals 


Although there were several kinds of intellectual contributions in the 
emergence of the democratic tradition of unionism in South Africa in the 
early 1970s, the term ‘intellectual’ came to be associated with only a 
particular group of white, university-educated activists. Many of these 
activists were employed by the unions but there were others who were 
based at universities as researchers and lecturers and in labour-support- 
ing organizations. The fact that most of the university-educated or 
traditional intellectuals were white is a function of inequalities in the 
provision of education and processes of social closure before and during 
apartheid, which made it difficult for a black intellectual class to emerge 
(see Buhlungu and Metcalfe, 2001). 

Among some black officials and leaders in the unions, the terms 
‘intellectual’ or ‘academic’ were used as pejorative references to white 
officials who had administrative skills and possessed analytical skills that 
enabled them to ‘theorize’ about the suffering of black workers. Many of 
these black leaders and officials resented the power of these intellectuals 
that derived from their privileged background in the middle class of white 
society. Thus the term ‘intellectual’ had the connotation of ‘privileged 
fellow-traveller’ for whom the struggle was not a life-and-death issue.5 

But, as we have suggested already, the use of the term to refer to white 
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unionists is significant for another reason. It suggests a grudging accep- 
tance of the existence of an informal division of labour between black 
activists and white activists. Although a few white unionists became 
involved as organizers, the majority occupied specialist or strategic posi- 
tions as media, research, education and legal officers or were appointed 
or elected as negotiators and branch and general secretaries. lt was in 
these capacities that they played the role of strategizing and packaging 
ideas into coherent programmes of action. However, at the time of joining 
the movement most of these intellectuals were often naive and sometimes 
arrogant young people who had very little insight into the world of black 
workers in a racially divided society. Their advantage, though, was that 
they controlled the instruments through which the strategizing and the 
packaging was done. The packaging was done in their language, English, 
rather than the vernacular languages spoken by the workers they served. 
In addition, they had access to newspapers and journals where they could 
write and have their contributions evaluated, criticized or commended. 

The cleavage between black and white officials corresponded with class, 
given that white officials were invariably drawn from non-working-class 
backgrounds while almost all black officials came from working-class 
backgrounds. This resulted in an inequality of power relations and a 
division of labour whereby white officials, almost all university educated, 
performed strategic and intellectual functions that carried more political 
clout while black officials performed more mundane functions such as 
organizing and clerical work, which during the early years did not carry 
political weight. 

Of course, the intellectual contribution towards the new unions did not 
come from a single group, but the association of the term with white 
officials enabled them to define boundaries that accorded them a privi- 
leged position in the union division of labour. Thus from the beginning 
white officials were constructed as a special category of activists set apart 
from the rest of the unionists by their possession of skills or ‘expertise’. 
This particular construction, which was a consequence of unequal access 
to resources by black and white people and which also mirrored prevail- 
ing notions of skill and expertise in the broader society that associated 
whiteness with “skill”, did not necessarily have a relation to the specific 
intellectual abilities and skills of the individual official. 


What about Black Union Intellectuals? 


The association of intellectual labour with only white union officials has 
led to a serious neglect of the role of black intellectuals towards the 
building of the unions discussed in this article. Yet black intellectuals 
contributed as much as white intellectuals towards the birth and 
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development of black unions after 1973. The contribution by black intel- 
lectuals is discussed extensively elsewhere (see Buhlungu, 2004). Suffice 
it to say here that traditional and organic intellectuals from the ranks of 
black unionists also made an immense contribution towards the building 
of the movement. 

But the ranks of black traditional intellectuals, that is, those with 
university education, were rather thin. Although some of this can be 
ascribed to the failure of the education system to produce large numbers 
of black university graduates, this is not the sole explanation. Another 
reason is that from the beginning most of those black intellectuals who 
became involved in the resistance movement (and there were many of 
them) chose to channel their efforts towards national liberation politics. 
To them, national oppression, not economic exploitation, appeared to be 
the most immediate obstacle to the fulfilment of their class aspirations. 
Thus, many gravitated towards movements such as the ANC, the Pan- 
Africanist Congress and the black consciousness movement. 

In addition to the contribution of traditional intellectuals, black and 
white, the black unions also owed their development to different layers 
of intellectuals who emerged organically from the ranks of unionized 
workers. Many of these played a dual role, namely, as intellectuals and 
as elected leaders of the movement (Webster, 1992; Buhlungu, 2001). It 
was these unionists who, in later years, began to contest the dominance 
of white intellectuals in black unions. 


Contradictory Location as a Source of Power 


Today, many current and past black union leaders acknowledge the contri- 
bution to the struggle by white officials and activists. However, many are 
critical of some of these white activists for being manipulative and incon- 
sistent when it came to respecting the democratic traditions of the union 
movement. Some of this is due to the fact that, compared to black union 
officials, most white union officials tended to be highly competitive and 
always wanted to take personal credit for their contributions. Part of this 
competitive spirit was a result of the individualism associated with their 
education, class background and access to intellectual resources and 
networks outside the union movement. This accounts, in part, for the fact 
that the contributions of white officials tended to receive acknowledge- 
ment and get more coverage inside and outside the country. 

As suggested earlier, the social distance that existed between white 
officials, on the one hand, and black workers and officials, on the other, 
illustrates the notion of contradictory location. None of the white officials 
could speak any of the African languages spoken by the workers they 
organized. White officials maintained social contact with one another 
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within their white enclaves and activist networks. Their relationship with 
the workers was always mediated by the black full-time official who acted 
as a translator and interpreter in these interactions. Otherwise, all workers 
and shop stewards, regardless of whether they could speak English or 
not, had to ‘compromise’ so as to make things easy for the white official. 

One of the early generation of white activists, who was active during 
the early years of union re-emergence in Cape Town, remembers how this 
gap existed in the Western Cape. Zora Mehlomakhulu, a black activist, 
worked with the white activists who were involved in building the new 
unions. She was also linked to another network of black workers and 
activists in the townships who were more directly involved in organiz- 
ing workers in the factories: 


We were all white and we were planning structures and strategies. But she 
would also be linked to another network in the township. We would only see 
the people when they came through the office. She always was there and partic- 
ipating, but she wasn't one of the leading intellectuals. She was au fait with 
what was going on, but she wasn't a strategizing person. But she was there in 
some of the organizing and asked and made very good comments. She used 
to sit a bit on the fringe of the intellectuals and had contacts in different dtrec- 
tions, and it was actually interesting to know what she thinks. There could well 
have been some white intellectuals who went to workers and visited them at 
factories. But 1 would imagine it didn't happen very much. My sense is that 
there was a language, culture and political barrier at that time. (Interview with 
Johann Maree, 9 May 2000) 


Thus, black officials played a very important role in helping white 
officials break through these barriers. None in the union movement at the 
time raised this publicly as a problem as the skills of white officials were 
seen to outweigh any shortcoming they may have had with regard to 
language and their inability to understand the world of black workers. 
The division of labour between strategic and planning functions on the 
one hand, and clerical and organizing functions on the other, was also 
about the inequality of power relations between black and white full-time 
officials. What prevented this state of affairs and the resentments that it 
generated among black union activists from exploding into an open 
conflict was the interdependence of the two categories of union officials. 
Black officials depended on the administrative and strategic skills of white 
officials and stood to learn a lot by working closely with them. Similarly, 
white officials depended on the cooperation and assistance of black 
officials regarding communicating with black workers and understand- 
ing the cultural codes of the black workers’ world in a racially divided 
society. However, this relationship remained fragile as it depended on the 
continued monopoly of organizational skills by the white officials. When 
a significant layer of black organic intellectuals emerged in the 1980s, the 
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position of white officials became more tenuous and the interdependence 
began to fracture and disintegrate. 

The power of white intellectuals within the union movement has 
always been attributed, correctly, to their class background, their finan- 
clal resources and networks and their intellectual and administrative skills 
(see, for example, Friedman, 1987; MacShane et al., 1984). However, their 
contradictory location within the social structure of a racialized society 
was another source of their power. For many black workers, the colour 
of these officials conferred respectability to their struggle and brought 
knowledge and skills that colonial domination and apartheid had taught 
them only a white person could possess. As David Madupela, then a 
senior shop steward and executive council member of the Metal and 
Allied Workers’ Union (MAWU) put it during the height of union mobiliz- 
ation in the 1980s, “workers still ask the whites to come and do the nego- 
tiating’ (quoted in MacShane et al., 1984: 70). A white official who served 
his union in different capacities over many years, and later became a 
COSATU official, argues that the fact that white officials had knowledge 
of how the system worked was a resource for the unions. 


Under apartheid whites had access to the system and had an understanding 
of the system in a way very few black people could have. I think white organ- 
isers knew how to negotiate with the white bosses, under apartheid they had 
insight into the working of the enemy, they had the benefit beyond the skills. 
(Interview with Jeremy Baskin, 24 February 2000) 


He illustrates this by citing an incident back in the 1980s when he was 
driving a union bakkie (van or truck) from Piet Retief to Richards Bay with 
several shop stewards as passengers in the back. They were stopped at a 
police roadblock and to avoid being searched and harassed he decided to 
act as a white boss ferrying his workers to his farm. The police relaxed 
and let them through. In a similar incident, when he was driving with 
senior unionists near Mdantsane in the Eastern Cape, he used the same 
trick by telling the police, ‘I’m taking these boys home. They have been 
working overtime.’ ‘Because I was white, they said I could pass’, he says. 

But the contradictory position of white officials was also a source of 
their vulnerability. They were unable to penetrate the world of black 
workers beyond the formal interactions defined by the requirements of 
their jobs within the unions. Also, many of these interactions were char- 
acterized by interracial etiquette on both sides, which meant that 
problems, tensions and misunderstandings were often shelved in favour 
of maintaining the façade of interracial harmony. The upshot of this was 
that although white officials could communicate with some workers and 
got others to translate for them in meetings, this did not compensate for 
the failure to penetrate the social and cultural interstices of the black 
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workers” world. One of the activists who was part of the early efforts to 
establish unions in the Western Cape recalls being puzzled when 
watching black workers discuss issues in Xhosa because they seemed to 
discuss endlessly. He later realized that this ‘talking and talking’ was part 
of African traditional practice of consensus-building. “You had to have a 
lot of patience also when you worked in the union”, he said (interview 
with Johann Maree, 9 May 2000). 

This was a critical handicap as it meant they could not reach the level 
where formal union education and political discourse are digested, 
interrogated and reinterpreted to fit in with the existing knowledge forms 
and discourses. It was also at this level that organic intellectuals and 
discourses emerged and shaped the politics of ordinary members of 
movements and organizations. 

What the above implies is that although some white intellectuals sought 
to groom a worker leadership that would not oppose their own politics, 
what occurred in the early 1980s was that a layer of worker leaders and 
organic intellectuals emerged independently of white officials. The 
processes through which these leaders and organic intellectuals were 
produced is discussed in other sources (e.g. Bonnin, 1987; Ginsburg, 1997; 
Sephiri, 2001). Suffice it to say that as they gained confidence and politi- 
cal maturity, these leaders and intellectuals became more assertive and 
began to express their resentment of the power and ‘democratic central- 
ism’ of white officials (interview with John Mawbey, 8 May 2000). A white 
former general secretary of one of the COSATU unions, cites the example 
of Chris Dlamini, a Sweet Food and Allied Workers’ Union senior shop 
steward at Kelloggs in Springs who became president of FOSATU and 
vice-president of COSATU, to make the point about black worker leaders’ 
resentment of white officials. She argues that in the 1980s Dlamini went 
through ‘a very angry period in relation to [white] intellectuals’: 


Basically, I think he and other leadership were finding their own political feet 
and they looked back and felt in some way that their own intellectual develop- 
ment had somehow been curtailed. And in asserting their own political 
identity, and I think it was most strongly expressed by Chris. He would peri- 
odically sort of lash out at those that he felt persuaded him of things that he 
was now disagreeing with, you know. And, generally speaking that tended to 
be that previous generation [of leaders]. And, of course that generation, they 
did have a very clear, I’m not saying it was right, but they did have a clear 
political objective as expressed in the Joe Foster speech and the early debates 
in ROSATU. They were the strongest proponents of a particular form of trade 
unionism and they were very guarded about protecting the trade union 
movement, very resistant to linking up with other political organizations and 
very suspicious of the nationalism of the ANC. (Interview with Jane Barret, 17 
March 2000) 
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According to this official, this assertiveness.by black unionists coincided 
with and was partly shaped by the resurgence of mass mobilization 
outside the trade union movement in the early 1980s. She argues that in 
a context were white officials had skills which translated into control, this 
resentment and anger was understandable. 


Because of the greater access to education and with English being the first 
language and greater writing skills and all that, on average, of the whites who 
were working in the trade union movement, it would have been impossible to 
prevent a situation where, from time to time, emerging black leadership didn’t 
feel somehow resentful because all of those skills easily translate themselves 
into control. (Interview with Jane Barret, 17 March 2000) 


From about 1984, this assertiveness by black organic intellectuals and 
worker leaders, in conjunction with a range of other factors, resulted in 
the decline of the power of white officials in the post-1973 unions.f 
According to one observer, this period was characterized by ‘a surge of 
popular resistance and stayaways’ when workers began to assert their 
own agenda, which was not confined to the workplace. This agenda was 
about issues such as rents, education, police harassment and, most impor- 
tantly, political power. It was at this time when the United Democratic 
Front was formed and the ANC re-emerged as a leading force in the 
struggle for national liberation, resulting in a new political dynamic which 
‘none of the intellectual stratum were comfortable with’ (interview with 
Eddie Webster, 1 March 2000). In addition, a generation of young student 
activists who had been in the vanguard of school and youth struggles in 
1976 and 1980 had joined the workforce and the union movement. The 
assertiveness of this generation, which, in many instances, was inspired 
by the black consciousness movement, radical politics and an uncompro- 
mising approach to the struggle catapulted them to the forefront of the 
burgeoning worker’s movement. Incidentally, it was from within this 
group that the bulk of black organic union intellectuals were drawn. While 
in most cases they cooperated with white intellectuals for the good of the 
union movement, there were several instances when they challenged the 
power of these intellectuals. 

The second half of the 19803 and the early 1990s saw a retreat by white 
officials from the union movement into specific policy-oriented areas. By 
this time the post-apartheid South Africa was in sight and these intellec- 
tuals carved a niche for themselves in the policy arena because that was 
where their skills were ‘significantly more valuable because this is the 
terrain of university-based intellectuals’ (interview with Eddie Webster, 1 
March 2000). It was this new-found niche that drew most of the old gener- 
ation of white union officials out of the unions and into state institutions, 
non-governmental organizations (NGOs), union investment companies 
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and consultancy work. There are very few white officials left in the union 
movement today, and those who remain do not enjoy the same status, 
power and influence because unions have managed to develop, retain and 
attract a critical mass of black intellectuals. The other reason why there 
are fewer white organizers in the unions is, according to one white ex- 
unionist, because social institutions such as universities that used to 
produce “committed whites' have stopped doing so. Maybe Sociology is 
not producing those people anymore”, she says (interview with Kally 
Forrest, 1 March 2000). 

Over the last 15 years, all the intellectual and leadership roles that white 
officials used to perform within individual unions and inside the union 
movement have been assumed by black leaders and intellectuals. Accord- 
ing to a white former unionist the significance of this change extends well 
beyond the union movement itself: 


If there is one place where black people are running their own show, it’s the 
unions. Nowhere else in society is that the case. Basically there is a couple of 
whites. And, black people, that's who the unions belong to, all the disadvan- 
taged groupe. That movement, anyway, belongs to them. (Interview with Kally 
Forrest, 1 March 2000) 


We need to qualify the preceding discussion by noting that white intel- 
lectuals or officials were never a homogeneous group in the union 
movement. There were cleavages within the group that arose as a result 
of gender, class background and political affiliation of the officials. Thus, 
instead of them being part of a single network of power, we should under- 
stand them as individuals who belonged to several distinct, but often 
overlapping, networks of white activists. Although these networks 
operated in collaboration with networks of black union activists, they 
remained separate and operated in competition with one another and 
with those of black unionists. Furthermore, apart from the rare cases when 
‘approved’ black unionists were invited to a braai in the white suburbs or 
to some clandestine evening caucus at a union congress, activists from 
white and black political and social networks never met outside their 
normal working hours to debate politics. 


Freelance Intellectuals 


In addition to white officials and activists who worked inside the union 
movement, there were those who played an active role in support of the 
movement but were based outside it (Callinicos, 1993). Some of these were 
students, but most were professional intellectuals at universities and in 
labour-supporting organizations such as the Institute for Industrial 
Education (HE) Richard Turner, an intellectual who received his 
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university education in South Africa and France and taught at the 
University of Natal, epitomizes the freelance intellectual that we discuss 
here. In addition to inspiring generations of his students to become active 
in the field of labour, Turner played an active role as a freelance researcher, 
writer and educator in support of the emerging union movement. Most 
of these freelance intellectuals were white and they constituted a very 
powerful back-up for the emerging unions. Together with those inside the 
unions, they constituted a network whose contacts extended far beyond 
the national boundaries of South Africa because of their ability to access 
international literature, to write for international publications, to travel 
overseas and to study in foreign, principally western, institutions. 

An important distinction between freelance intellectuals and the white 
unionists discussed earlier is that while the former sought to influence 
union traditions by playing a supportive role in the form of research, 
education and advocacy, the latter sought power inside these unions. 
This stems from the fact that white unionist intellectuals inside the unions 
wanted to exercise control because they ‘believed in the value of their 
contribution” (Lowry, 1999: 178). Although the desire to see their ideas 
put into practice is common to all university-trained intellectuals, those 
working within the unions epitomized what one scholar termed 'a 
disguised set of claims advancing their own candidacy as a new elite” 
(Gouldner, 1979: 32). Another study of the relationship of intellectuals 
and power argues that in every age the intellectuals’ ascendancy to ‘class 
power’ is achieved by defining as universal, eternal and supreme 
‘whatever knowledge best serves the particular interests connected with 
their social role’ in order to maintain their monopoly of this role. In other 
words, intellectuals have a tendency to elevate their own ‘immanent 
interests’ to the status of ‘transcendent values’ (Konrad and Szelenyi, 
1979: 14). 

A point of cardinal importance regarding both categories of intellec- 
tuals is that they packaged the democratic traditions of the emergent 
union movement in the image of Marxism that they had learnt during 
their training at local and foreign universities. Thus, the Marxist orien- 
tation of the democratic traditions of the new unions is attributable to the 
white unionists, freelance intellectuals and, of course, party intellectuals 
who were active during the formative years of these unions. 

The South African Labour Bulletin, a labour journal established by free- 
lance intellectuals in Durban in 1974 has, during its more than three 
decades of existence, served as a platform for aspiring and established 
white intellectuals to present their ideas for evaluation and criticism. Even 
in those rare cases where black intellectuals participated in its debates, 
the parameters of such debates were set by white intellectuals who consti- 
tuted the majority of its editorial board until recently. 
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The other group of freelance intellectuals were from church bodies. 
Specific church bodies and activists contributed intellectually towards the 
building of democratic unions. An example of this is the role of the 
Catholic Church in building the Urban Training Project (UTP) as an 
important trade union education and training centre. The Catholic Church 
also contributed through the Young Christian Workers (YCW), an inter- 
national organization that catered specifically for young working-class 
people in the age group 14-25 years. One of the chief aims of the YCW 
was to ‘address worker demoralisation under industrial capitalism’ 
(Lowry, 1999: 25). The methodology it adopted to achieve this is very 
important for our discussion here. 


YCW concern to build from the bottom up influenced the character of the UTP 
through the methodology it had developed. YCW was concerned with worker 
education, but was not top-down, clergy to laity, white to black, lecturer to 
student, leader to follower, kind of movement. Cardijn [Belgian founder of the 
movement] had said workers own nothing: not the factories they work in, nor 
houses they live in; let them at least own their own movement. This 

that a worker-centred methodology be developed to promote leadership ... 
YCW’s ‘see, judge, act’ method involved members in reflection of their experi- 
ence. (Lowry, 1999: 27) 


This participatory methodology engendered a democratic and empower- 
ing ethos among those who went through YCW and, later, UTP training 
sessions. According to one writer this meant that ‘It was ordinary workers 
who were thus empowered to question union officials and structures, in 
ways that secretaries and organisers found painful and undermining’ 
(Lowry, 1999: 29). This contribution to the democratic tradition of unionism 
has, until recently, been ignored. Yet it represents a profoundly progress- 
ive and innovative methodology that was easy for workers to assimilate 
and relate to their lived experiences under capitalism and apartheid. 


Activists and Activism In a Divided Soclety 


The discussion in this article is intended to continue the debate on the 
role of activists during South Africa’s liberation struggle. In particular, it 
points to the need to problematize activism and the various kinds of 
activists who played a role in that struggle. The notion of contradictory 
location enables us to do this when examining the role of white officials 
in black unions. A discussion such as the one in this article does not seek 
to diminish or downplay the role of any category of activists towards the 
re-emergence and building of the post-1973 unions. On the contrary, the 
discussion is intended to enrich our understanding of the role of activists 
and the dynamics of activism in a divided society. 
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The contradictory location of white officials in black trade unions was 
brought about by several factors, some of which have been discussed in 
this article. By way of concluding, we need to make five observations that 
provide context to the notion of contradictory location. First, the partici- 
pation of white officials in the black unions that emerged after 1973 was 
a function of the fact that black people were disenfranchised in a double 
sense. They were disenfranchised not only because they did not enjoy 
political citizenship, but also because they did not have industrial citizen- 
ship. In this context, the activism in the emerging unions was about 
speaking for others whose right to speak for themselves had been severely 
circumscribed by apartheid and its repressive apparatus. But the social 
distance between white activists and those they sought to speak for 
remained throughout this period. 

Second, the large number of white unionists who joined black unions 
during this period was a phenomenon associated with the intellectual and 
political ferment of the 1960s, 1970s and the 1980s. On one hand, there 
was the political fall-out between black and white students and the subse- 
quent emergence of the black consciousness movement. On the other 
hand, the emergence of the New Left and neo-Marxism provided a new 
political underpinning for white activism. White activists’ search for 
political relevance and the final identification of the black labour 
movement as a site of activism is associated with these developments. 
Meanwhile, black intellectuals who were inspired by different develop- 
ments, particularly the successes of national liberation movements in 
Africa and the rest of the developing world, identified a different site of 
activism, namely, national liberation movements. 

Third, relations between black workers and white officials was always 
characterized by interdependence. On one hand, black workers needed 
the skills and resources of white officials to build the new unions. After 
all, white activists did not experience the same financial pressures as their 
black counterparts and so could afford to take time out and engage in 
full-time activism. On the other hand, in the context of the 1970s and 
1980s, the political credentials of any activists were dependent on 
engaging with issues affecting black people. Thus, gaining access and 
winning the confidence of black people was a key requirement for any 
white radical, leftist or Marxist. 

Fourth, like the dominant political current in the national liberation 
movement (especially the ANC and the South African Communist Party), 
the new movement adopted a policy of non-racialism. This brand of non- 
racialism was based on a tacit acceptance of the contradictory location of 
white activists in the movement and therefore revolved around an under- 
standing by both sides that contradictions would be downplayed. Under 
these circumstances, issues such as the division of labour between black 
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unionists and white activists became areas of silence and so remained 
unresolved. 

Finally, white officials never fully transcended their history and 
heritage. Distancing themselves from the apartheid power structure never 
made them part of the black union movement in an unproblematic way. 
While some were generally apologetic about their association with this 
history and heritage, there were some who took it for granted that they 
had to assume leadership positions in the new movement. Both positions 
resulted in a tendency by these officials to be defensive and triumphalist 
about their role in these unions. Thus, any attempt to debate their role 
publicly was always interpreted as a nationalist and racially motivated 
attack on these activists that was inimical to the spirit of non-racialism. 
In other words, notwithstanding their involvement in a movement for 
black workers, many of these activists never ceased to view themselves 
as white, or ‘the white left’ as some of them like to refer to themselves. 

In a similar way, black workers and union officials never fully overcame 
their mistrust of white unionists. Many of these unionists viewed white 
officials in an instrumental way, that is as providers of resources and as 
skilled functionaries. But some were never convinced about the real 
motives of whites in the struggle and this often came up whenever there 
was a serious political disagreement in the unions. This was often fuelled 
by the tendency from some white officials to want to control and dominate 
in debates and decision-making. In particular, the suspicion with which 
white unionists viewed national liberation movements never went down 
well with black unionists, even though this was not always articulated 
publicly. 

We should note that the contradictory location of white officials in black 
unions should not be construed to detract from their contribution to these 
unions. But it certainly does make their legacy a contradictory one and it 
is this contradictoriness that makes their contribution all the more signifi- 
cant. On one hand, this legacy is a positive one as these officials made an 
immense contribution to building a vibrant, non-racial and democratic 
union movement. They brought into the movement skills and resources 
that were in short supply at the time. On the other hand, the legacy of 
white officials was a difficult, even negative one as it resulted in an intel- 
lectual and political division of labour within the movement. These 
officials tended to occupy positions and perform roles that ensured their 
intellectual leadership of the unions. In the early years of the movement 
before the emergence of a critical mass of young and organic intellectuals 
and assertive political leaders among the workers, the leadership of white 
officials seems to be unproblematic. However, in the 1980s and early 1990s 
many of the white officials seemed reluctant to relinquish their roles and 
submit to the new organic leadership of the movement. Some began to 
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complain that the worker control tradition, which they themselves had 
championed in the earlier years, was a hindrance as it made it difficult 
for them to exercise their leadership (Schreiner, 1994). 

In short, the legacy of white officials in the black union movement was 
generally a positive one. But the contradictoriness of their location in this 
movement also threatened to diminish the significance of their contri- 
bution, particularly in the later years. 


Appendbc Interviews 


Author interview with Jane Barret, former general secretary and national trans- 
port coordinator of TGWU (now SATAWU), Johannesburg, 17 March 2000. 
Author interview with Jeremy Baskin, former PPWAWU general secretary, 
24 February 2000. 

Author interview with Kally Forrest, former media officer of TGWU, now owner- 
director of Umanyano Media Services, Johannesburg, 1 March 2000. 

Author interview with Johann Maree, professor of Sociology at UCT and member 
of the South African Labour Bulletin Board, Cape Town, 9 May 2000. 

Author interview with John Mawbey, SAMWU education officer, Cape Town, 
8 May 2000. 

Author interview with Eddie Webster, professor of Sociology, University of the 
Witwatersrand and member of the South African Labour Bulletin Board, Johan- 
nesburg, 1 March 2000. 


Notes 


1. Notable exceptions are the contributions by Maree (1982, 1992), Webster (1974, 
1992), Marks (1999) and Buhlungu (2001). 

2. Drawing on the work of Karl Mannheim, many scholars have debated the role 
and impact of acttvists, particularly around major social events. White (1992) 
explores the role of socialist activists in the wake of the First Word War through 
the Second World War. Similarly, Fraser (1988) studied the generation of 
students who participated in the 1968 student uprisings in Western Europe and 
North America. 

3. Although there were other issues leading to the1984 Metal and Allied Workers’ 
Union (MAWU) split, the split offers a classic example where the role, contri- 
bution and motives of white officials were contested and questioned. For a 
discussion of this see, Buhlungu (2001). 

4. It is possible to conceptualize the contradiction in terms of race relations only. 
In their classic study, Detroit: I Do Mind Dying, Georgakas and Surkin (1998) 
present the dynamics of a black revolutionary movement in late 1960s Detroit. 
A fascinating aspect of this account is the story of one John Taylor, a white 
worker who finds himself increasingly involved in the affairs of what is essen- 
tially a black workers’ movement. In this case, Taylor could be said to be 
occupying a contradictory location in the movement. The entire account 
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contains several references to the tensions between black and white during the 
late 19608 and early 1970s in Detroit. 

5. See, for example, comments by Zulu, then vice-president of POSATU, on intel- 
lectuals (cited in MacShane et al, 1984: 70). Petrus Tom also made a similar 
comment at the end of his autobiography (Tom, 1985). 

6. Labour analysts Jeremy Baskin (interview, 24 February 2000) and Eddie 
Webster (interview 1 March 2000) also point to this as the period that marks 
the beginning of the loss of influence by white officials in the unions. 
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Introduction 


Sakhela Buhlungu contends in his article included in this issue that 
middle-class whitel officials in black working-class trade unions in South 
Africa were rebels without a cause of their own because of their contra- 
dictory location in the unions. In this article, it is argued that white officials 
in black unions were rebels with numerous causes. These causes were to 
help build a democratic and powerful black trade union movement, to 
work towards social and economic justice in South Africa, and to secure 
their own long-term future in South Africa. 

This article is structured as follows. First, the main argument of 
Buhlungu is briefly summarized. Then two points are raised in response 
to his article: one is to correct an empirical error and the other is to place 
a different nuance on Buhlungu's article in order to demonstrate that 
alternative interpretations are possible. Thereupon the main counter- 
argument is presented. It consists mainly of an exposition of the silences 
in Buhlungu's article. The counter-argument demonstrates what the 
African unions with white intellectuals achieved during the 1970s in 
comparison with the African unions without white intellectuals. These 
achievements were the consolidation of participatory democracy in the 
unions at the shopfloor level and representative democracy at higher 
levels. In addition, they helped strengthen the unions and lay the foun- 
dations for the unions to become powerful enough to challenge the 
apartheid state effectively. 


Buhlungu's Maln Argument In Brief 


Buhlungu maintains that, with a few notable exceptions, not much socio- 
logical analysis has taken place to explain or to understand the role of 
white intellectuals in the African trade unions that emerged in South 
Africa during the 1970s. Using Eric Olin Wright’s concept of “contradic- 
tory location’ he extends it to explain the role of white intellectuals in the 
unions (Wright, 1978). Whereas Wright originally used the term to explain 
the contradictory class location that managers and supervisors occupied 
between the bourgeoisie and proletariat, Buhlungu extends it to refer to 
white officials” relationship with black workers at the social and cultural 
levels. Buhlungu thus uses the concept to refer to class relations as well 
as race relations. 

The main question that Buhlungu addresses is how it was possible for 
African workers to accept white middle-class officials as leaders in their 
unions: 

The primary question that this article seeks to explore is how it was possible 

for white officials, in a racially polarized society such as South Africa, to gain 
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acceptance and play the central role that they did in black unions in the period 

under review. . . . In other words, how did the white unionists manage (if ever 

they did) to transcend the racial prejudice they had been socialized into and 
how did the black workers overcome (if at all) their mistrust of white people 
in a society where they were denied industrial and political citizenship? 

(pp. 4334) 

His answer to this question is that ‘black workers and union officials 
never fully overcame their mistrust of white unionists' and, conversely, 
the “white officials never fully transcended their history and heritage” 
(p. 447). 

What were the reasons for this? Buhlungu enumerates a number of 
characteristics of the white union officials that could explain the lack of 
trust in them. First, almost without exception, all the whites who joined 
the unions were intellectuals. Some of them “took it for granted that they 
had to assume leadership positions in the new movement” (p. 447). 
Secondly, ‘at the time of joining the movement most of these intellectuals 
were often naive and sometimes arrogant young people’ (p. 437). Third, 
some of the white activists were “manipulative and inconsistent when it 
came to respecting the democratic traditions of the union movement” 
(p. 438). Fourth, “white intellectuals inside the unions wanted to exercise 
control’ and ‘sought power inside the unions’ (p. 444). Buhlungu also 
maintains that none of the white officials in the unions could speak an 
indigenous African language. 

Buhlungu also stresses the relationship of white officials with black 
union officials as well as the reaction of black officials. A division of labour 
took place between white and black officials with the white officials 
performing the intellectual and strategic functions while the black officials 
performed the “more mundane functions such as organizing and clerical 
work' (p. 437). This generated resentment on the part of black officials and 
the only thing that prevented it “from exploding into an open conflict was 
the interdependence of the two categories of union officials. Black officials 
depended on the administrative and strategic skills of white officials and 
stood to learn a lot by working closely with them. Similarly, white officials 
depended on the cooperation and assistance of black officials regarding 
communication with black workers and understanding the cultural codes 
of the black workers” world in a racially divided society” (p. 439). 

Furthermore, ‘some white intellectuals sought to groom a worker 
leadership that would not oppose their own politics”, but ‘what occurred 
in the early 1980s was that a layer of worker leaders and organic intel- 
lectuals emerged independently of white officials” (p. 441). As a result, 
‘from about 1984 this assertiveness by black organic intellectuals and 
worker leaders . . . resulted in the decline of the power of white officials 
in the post-1973 unions’ (p. 442). Thus, ‘the second half of the 1980s and 
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the early 1990s saw a retreat by white officials from the union movement’ 
(p. 442). 


Some Comments on Buhlungu’s Article 

While there is much that is incisive and original in Buhlungu’s article 
there is also much that is contentious. Instead of taking up one by one all 
the controversial issues he raises, a counter-argument is presented in the 
following section that challenges his interpretation of the role of white 
intellectuals in the emerging African trade union movement during the 
1970s. But before doing so, two issues in his exposition are taken up: one 
to demonstrate the danger of sweeping generalizations, and the other to 
demonstrate a different interpretation of what it meant for a white union 
official to experience the contradictory location Buhlungu refers to. 

The first issue is the assertion by Buhlungu that ‘none of the white 
officials could speak any of the African languages spoken by the workers 
they organized’ (p. 438). Although it was the case that most white union 
officials could not speak an indigenous African language, this was not 
universally so. Aninka Claassens, a young white female graduate at the 
time, who was general secretary for four years in the early 1980s of the 
Paper, Wood and Allied Workers’ Union, a union composed entirely of 
black workers, could speak both Zulu and Sotho. While in the union she 
spent a great deal of her time working in rural Western Transvaal (now 
Mpumulanga) and KwaZulu-Natal, where her contact for weeks on end 
was entirely with Zulu workers. Another young white female graduate 
who worked for the same union, Pat Horn, could also speak Zulu. There 
were other white intellectuals who worked hard at learning an African 
language — with varying degrees of success. 

The second issue is a reflection by Chris Albertyn, a young white male 
intellectual on his experiences at his first factory visit as an official 
working for an African union: 

On the first day that I arrived tn Durban, in mid-June 1975, and started work 

in the textile union I was to visit a factory at lunchtime with Khumalo. When 

we arrived there all the workers were assembling in front of the factory gate 
in preparation for the meeting. When they were ready Khumalo turned to me 
and said: ‘Alright you can start talking now.’ I was amazed: there I was, novice, 
visiting the factory with Khumalo, a man who had been an organizer for two 

years and a workers’ leader for nearly 20 years. I, never having spoken to a 

group of workers in my life before, not knowing any of the issues involved in 

the textile industry or in the factory itself, and I had nothing to say. I turned 

to Khumalo and he was a little embarrassed by being put on the spot when I 

said I didn’t know what to say. He just replied Tll translate for you.’ I did 

what I could: I introduced myself and I said how workers needed unity if they 
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were to win in their struggle for better conditions against the management, 
and that everyone must join the union so that every other worker knows who 
are his friends and allies and who are with the management, etc, and Khumalo 
duly and obediently translated, line by line. He then said a few words to the 
workers. They replied and through the translation I was expected to provide 
the answers which I did as best I could. 

The point of the experience was that the roles were so clear-cut I was the 
knowledgeable intellectual (because I was a young white student-type — a 
continuation of a heritage) and Khumalo was little more than a translator and 
medium - for all his presence in the union my opinion, untested, was more 
significant (unquestionably) than his, and neither he nor the workers even 
noticed this as problematic. (Chris Albertyn, personal recollections on organiz- 
ation in the National Union of Textile Workers, 1977) 


Another point of the experience was that, in this case, it was not the white 
official who ‘took it for granted’ that he had to assume a leadership 
position. It was the workers and the African union official who, quite 
spontaneously and voluntarily, attributed the role of intellectual and 
leader to the white official, a role he did not wish to assume and one that 
made him feel quite uncomfortable on that occasion. 

Both the language and the leadership issues demonstrate the danger of 


making generalizations about other groups, especially racial groups. 


Main Counter-Argument 


The counter-argument deals mainly with the period before 1984, especi- 
ally the 1970s, when white intellectuals were most dominant in the black 


unions. 


Emergence of Different Union Movements 

The main counter-argument is to fill in the silence in Buhlungu’s article, 
namely what happened in the African unions where white intellectuals 
did play a role during the 1970s and to compare this, where appropriate, 
with the emerging African unions where whites were deliberately kept 
out. The analysis focuses on the unions’ organizational strategies and the 
strategic role that white intellectuals played in this regard. This is not to 
imply that white intellectuals single-handedly created the unions nor that 
they alone were responsible for the democratic tradition that the unions 
they engaged with established. As Buhlungu has demonstrated elsewhere 
(Buhlungu, 2004: 136-43), there were many other influences at work in 
terms of the workers’ lived experiences that contributed to both the estab- 
lishment of the unions and the democratic traditions they built up. These 
lived experiences included religious influences, African traditional influ- 
ences, experience in cultural and sports organizations, mutual help 
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associations, school struggles, political and civic movements and previous 
union experiences of older workers. It is the intention to demonstrate in 
this article that white intellectuals did play a major role in establishing 
the unions and creating the democratic structures and practices that 
evolved in the unions during the 1970s. 

In the early 1970s there emerged three black trade union movements 
with quite different ideologies. At the time, they were called the indepen- 
dent unions because they fiercely defended their independence from the 
state and employers. The major and strongest movement was the one with 
a non-racial and socialist perspective. The white intellectuals involved 
with these unions generally did have a neo-Marxist orientation and were 
drawn from the universities of Natal, Witwatersrand and Cape Town. The 
non-racial aspect of these unions demonstrated itself by the fact that 
organizers were drawn from all population groups in South Africa: 
African, coloured, Indian and white. However, these unions were organ- 
izing only African workers because African workers were not allowed to 
join registered unions. White, coloured and Indian workers could and did 
belong to registered unions. 

The strongest group of norrracial independent unions to emerge in the 
early 19708 was the Trade Union Advisory and Coordinating Council 
(TUACC) in KwaZulu-Natal. It was formally established in January 1974. 
In 1979, it merged with other unregistered and two sympathetic regis- 
tered unions to form the Federation of South African Trade Unions 
(FOSATU). In the 1970s, FOSATU functioned mainly in and around the 
Durban and Johannesburg industrial areas. In Cape Town, the Western 
Province General Workers” Union (WPGWU), which shared broadly the 
same democratic and non-racial principles as FOSATU, had emerged 
during the 1970s. In 1985, FOSATU merged with it and many other unions 
to create the Congress of South African Trade Unions (COSATU). Since 
the transition to democracy in 1994, it has been in a tripartite alliance with 
the governing African National Congress (ANC) and the South African 
Communist Party. 

The second largest African trade union movement to emerge during 
the 1970s had an Africanist orientation. In other words, it operated on the 
principle that only Africans should be officials and leaders of the unions. 
Although some black consciousness thinking was present in these unions, 
it was not their dominant ideology. The only involvement of whites was 
that of three white trade unionists who had links with a federation of 
registered trade unions and the Young Christian Workers of the Catholic 
Church. The whites played a significant role in the establishment of the 
Urban Training Project (UTP) that was based in Johannesburg. The UTP 
rapidly managed to establish a number of African unions and provided 
them with training and other services. The unions established by UTP 
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formed a loose grouping known as the Consultative Committee of Black 
Trade Unions (CCOBTU). In 1980, they became a federation, the Council 
of Unions of South Africa (CUSA). In 1987, they merged with what 
remained of the black consciousness unions to establish the National 
Council of Trade Unions (NACTU). Politically, it is generally regarded as 
having a Pan-Africanist leaning. 

The third African trade union movement to emerge in the 1970s was a 
black consciousness movement. It commenced with the Black Allied 
Workers’ Union (BAWU), which was founded by a strongly black 
consciousness-oriented intellectual. With the exception of one union 
(SAAWU, the South African Allied Workers’ Union), this movement 
remained weak throughout the 1970s and early 1980s. Some of the remain- 
ing small unions merged into COSATU in 1985 and others into NACTU 
in 1987. 

During the 1970s, the emerging independent unions went through two 
phases of struggle. The first was a struggle for survival against hostile 
employers and an extremely hostile state. In an endeavour to crush the 
emerging unions, the state banned 20 trade union movement officials in 
one swoop towards the end of 1976.2 An indication of the significant role 
that white intellectuals were playing at that time is the fact that 16 of the 
20 banned people were white, two were African and two coloured (South 
African Labour Bulletin, 1986: 153-6). The unions had, however, built up 
strong enough leaders, structures and practices to survive the state 
onslaught. The remaining three years was a period of struggling for recog- 
nition by the unions. They succeeded in this when the state finally granted 
African trade unions and workers the same collective bargaining and 
labour relations rights accorded to white, coloured and Indian workers. 

Although size alone is not an indication of union strength, in 2003 
COSATU had a membership of 1.8 million, whereas NACTU had a 
membership of 397,106, less than a quarter of COSATU’s membership 
(Buhlungu, 2003: 185). 


Relationship between Leadership and Democracy In 

the Union Movements? 

All the union groupings mentioned in this article shared the common 
experience that control and leadership of the initial organizations were in 
the hands of their founders. In the TUACC and the WPGWU, white intel- 
lectuals and some Africans who usually had prior trade union experience 
constituted the founders. In the case of he CCOBTU, the union leaders 
were all Africans, many of whom had previous trade union experience. 
Most of the founders and leaders of the TUACC, WPGWU and CCOBTU 
shared the common intention of building democratic trade unions with 
control ultimately situated in the hands of workers. Although there were 
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significant differences between the union groupings, they broadly went 
through three stages of democratization. 

The first stage was the creation of democratic structures in which 
majorities of worker representatives were established at all levels of hier- 
archy in the unions and coordinating bodies. This process took up to four 
years to achieve from the foundation of the unions. 

The second stage, which did not await the completion of the first stage, 
was the development of the workers’ capacities to take effective control 
of the structures created in the unions and the coordinating bodies. This 
stage took longer to complete and was not yet fully accomplished by the 
end of the 1970s. There had, however, been sufficient development of 
workers to facilitate the emergence of many worker leaders who assumed 
positions of responsibility in the unions and coordinating bodies. 

The third stage, which did not await completion of the first two stages, 
was to make the leadership of the unions representative of the members 
and accountable to them. This had been achieved to a greater and lesser 
extent by the end of the 1970s. Representative and accountable leadership 
existed on the shopfloor where there were active shop steward 
committees, but relatively little existed at the level of the coordinating 
bodies or federations, with the union executive committees falling some- 
where between the two. 

The workers who joined the unions were Africans with mostly only a 
lower primary school education that barely made them literate. They were 
located in the least skilled occupations in industry where they usually 
had no control over their work. This did not, however, imply that the 
members were intellectually and politically inept, or that they could arbi- 
trarily be manipulated by intellectuals. Most workers had an acute aware- 
ness of what was in their own interests and many of them had had 
previous trade union and political experience. There were also workers 
who had immense intellectual skills, the potential of which had never 
been allowed to develop before, but did so once they joined the unions 
and could establish themselves as worker leaders. Thus from the start the 
workers set certain parameters, defined by the workers” understanding 
of their own situation, within which intellectuals could direct and lead 
them. 

The basic way in which the leaders in the unions sought to reduce their 
own dominance was to build democratic workers” control from the 
shopfloor level up to the highest structural level in the union groupings. 
The union groupings adopted different approaches to achieve this 
objective. 

The TUACC and the WPGWU adopted broadly similar non-racial 
approaches by not hesitating to give white intellectuals prominent posi- 
tions in the unions if they were the most competent people to perform 
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the tasks. This undoubtedly gave the white intellectuals immense power 
and influence in the first few years of the unions’ existence. However, 
there was a strong commitment on the part of many of these intellectuals 
to train and develop African organic intellectuals and leaders within these 
unions who could take up positions of leadership over time. 

Although white intellectual leaders had remained influential, by 1979 
the situation had been reached in ROSATU where most of the very influ- 
ential leaders were no longer whites. The regional secretary of POSATU 
in Transvaal thought towards the end of 1979 that a situation had been 
reached where the six most influential leaders in POSATU each had their 
constituencies that they would first have to canvass and gain the support 
of before they could take any initiative. Of these six only two were whites, 
the remaining four were two coloured and two African general secretaries 
of unions. 

The foundation for the WPGWU was laid in 1973 when a group of 
mostly white intellectuals from the University of Cape Town effectively 
controlled the organization. Once it was perceived that worker organiz- 
ation in the factories was strong enough the union transformed its struc- 
ture in 1977 by establishing a Controlling Committee that existed of 
representatives elected by members at each organized factory. This did 
not work properly at first, but then the requirement was made that the 
elected factory representatives had to be members of the shop steward 
committee and the Controlling Committee constituted an Executive 
Committee to deal with ongoing matters. From then on some of the 
decision-making power passed from white officials to elected African 
worker leaders. 

The UTP and the CCOBTU took a completely different approach to the 
potential problem of white intellectual domination of the unions. They 
adopted the policy that only Africans could be appointed to leadership 
positions in the unions. Although this naturally prevented the domination 
of the union by white intellectuals, it did not resolve the problem of domi- 
nation of the unions by African intellectuals and leaders. 

The policy adopted by the CCOBTU unions in fact led them to not pay 
sufficient attention to the problem of domination of the unions by African 
leaders, who were usually the secretaries of the unions. Nor did they put 
as much effort into building up the power and influence of worker repre- 
sentatives on the shopfloor in the affairs of the unions as the other unions 
did. As a result, power struggles developed within three of the Consul- 
tative Committee unions over control of the unions between the union 
secretaries and the elected executive committee members after 1976. The 
significant feature of these power struggles were that neither the rank- 
and-file members, nor their shop stewards, participated meaningfully in 
them at all. By 1979, the CCOBTU unions had thus not yet developed 
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appropriate structures and practices by means of which the intellectual 
leaders and officials of the unions could be properly controlled by the 
workers and made fully accountable and responsible to the workers. 

The contrast between the approaches of the TUACC and CCOBTU can 
be illustrated by the perceptions in 1979 of two of the leading intellec- 
tuals in the movements, Alec Erwin and Henry Chipeya. Erwin, a white 
intellectual, became secretary of the TUACC in 1977 and general secre- 
tary of FOSATU in 1979, while Chipeya, an African intellectual, was trea- 
surer of the UTP and president of an Africanist union. 

Erwin understood the democratization of unions and the role of white 
intellectuals and leaders in the TUACC and FOSATU as follows: 


It seems to me there are, broadly speaking, two conceptions of democracy. One 
I would style a radical-liberal conception which is that everyone must have his 
say and be allowed to vote. And within those people someone must be a leader. 
I think that kind of democracy is actually open to disguised power manipu- 
lation and control because every man speaking will not change basic structures 
or institutions in society. We'd say you must have resilient structures that can 
hold people accountable m a real sense. 

So the alternate conception of democracy is a much more structured view: 
that people must be able to control what is possible to control. We must estab- 
lish more definite structures of accountability. So what we were trying to build 
in TUACC, and are presently trying to achieve in POSATU, is that the demo- 
cratic structure must be through a process of the factory controlling the shop 
steward because that man the worker sees every day in the plant, his access 
to him is far greater. Then the shop steward sits on the BEC [Branch Executive 
Committee] and the report back system is structured and definite. If I could 
contrast this, say, to a BEC that’s elected at an AGM. There is no clear struc- 
ture of systematic accountability there. So we've been trying in TUACC to build 
that structure up from shop steward to BEC to TUACC. 

Now that is a very much slower process because structures in themselves 
never create democracy. Only aware leadership and membership create 
democracy. So once having built shop stewards you then have to make them 
effective shop stewards. If they are effective their membership is going to be 
more informed, conscious and interested in knowing what they are doing. 
And likewise good shop stewards will make a good BEC, and a good BEC a 
good National Executive Committee. (Alec Erwin, interview, Durban, 16 
December 1979) 


Erwin's evaluation of the extent to which intellectuals in TUACC had 
succeeded in creating democratic trade unions by 1979 flowed from the 
form of democracy they were pursuing. 


Now it does mean that the conceivers of democratic structures, the intellectual 
leadership, will be more dominant in the initial period. While there is no doubt 
that a few of us have been very important and dominant and we pushed and 
bulldozed to some extent, I think that the practices and lines we've established 
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are democratic and resilient. 1 think we built up BEC executives and shop 
stewards who can decide for themselves, who are effective in their own plants. 
The more succeseful they are the more that leadership will become powerful 
and effective. Now working on that conception of democracy it will take more 
time. 

Iwould say in TUACC whilst we [the intellectuals] might be powerful there's 
no possibility that we could massively abuse the power structures. It’s just 
because certain ethics have been established which cannot be broken at this 
point no matter how dominant the intellectual might be. We have more resilient 
checks against our power than whatever had been achieved by the liberal- 
democratic conception of democracy. 1 don't deny that we might have a lot of 
power and influence, but equally it’s nonsense to say that workers must just 
democratically rise up. 

To my mind the one thing that the TUACC experience did create is its 
conception that workers’ control as an ethic is crucial and that the BEC is more 
important than the organiser I do believe we’ve got that We haven’t as yet 
got a capacity for the BEC to effectively dominate the organiser, but the ethic 
that it should do is firmly implanted and not challengeable. So I think an organ- 
iser can’t step too far outside that. If he does he’s gone. (Alec Erwin, interview, 
Durban, 16 December 1979) 


Chipeya, who was president of an Africanist union in 1979, perceived 
trade union democracy in terms of locating power or control in the hands 
of union members. He regarded this as the ultimate aim of the unions 
serviced by the UTP, but stressed that there could be different ways of 
going about it and that it was a process that took a long time to develop: 


In my union specifically our ultimate aim is to get representation for the differ- 
ent groups or areas on the Executive, and by deciding as the Executive we 
assume that there are report-back meetings to the particular workers repre- 
sented by that Executive member. 

The ultimate atm is to get the feedback to and from the shopfloor worker. 
Probably one could take two basic approaches. One is that you get to the shop 
worker by discussing things at the Executive and trying to generate some 
report-back mechanism to the workers. Now that is getting, in my opinion, 
to the workers from the Executive. Now there is the other feeling of getting 
to the workers first and then coming from the workers to the Executive. In 
my opinion it is a different approach, but with the intention of getting the 
same result. 

I am totally committed to the system the unions are following, not to the 
practice. Personally I know of course that there is a lot of bureaucracy in some 
of the unions, but the principle of having the power located in the member- 
ship is the correct one being followed. I do not think there is anyone, whether 
it’s in POSATU or one of our unions, who can claim to be following the prin- 
ciple to the last detail. The main reason for this difference between the prin- 
ciple and the practice is that we are dealing with developing Black trade unions. 
The members are still in the process of becoming aware of their power as 
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members and in that process, which is a very very long process, the Executive 
is in a position to make decisions where they don't go back to the members 
for an opinion. (Henry Chipeya, interview, Johannesburg, 20 August 1979) 


Thus, according to Chipeya, there was a commitment to democratic 
workers’ control in the unions, but this had not yet been attained by the 
unions serviced by the UTP. In CCOBTU unions it was still possible by 
late 1979 for the Executive Committees to concentrate power in their 
hands by not having to obtain worker approval for decisions taken by the 
Executive. It is the case that, as the unions serviced by the UTP developed, 
that power started being shared between the union officials and the Exec- 
utive Committees. The secretaries especially started being made more 
accountable to the Executive. However, the unions had not yet developed 
to a point where power was in the hands of the rank-and-file members 
of the union. 

In addition, both FOSATU and the WPGWU put great emphasis on 
workplace organization. Throughout the 1970s, especially after 1977 in 
the case of POSATU, they organized strong shop steward committees. 
Union organizers would hold weekly meetings with shop steward 
committees from each factory, and shop steward committees, in turn, met 
regularly with their members. The groundwork was laid so well that 20 
years later the shop steward committees were still functioning fairly 
efficiently. In a survey of 643 COSATU members in 1994 (COSATU being 
the successor of FOSATU) no fewer than 99 percent of the respondents 
reported that they had functional shop steward committees at their work- 
place. This demonstrated that COSATU had successfully maintained the 
tradition of democratic shopfloor organization (Maree, 1998: 37-8). By 
contrast, the CCOBTU unions placed far less emphasis on shop steward 
committees. Although UTP provided excellent training material on shop 
stewards and shop stewards were being trained, there was far less 
emphasis on an active role for shop steward committees in the CCOBTU 
unions or in the factories. 

An indicator of the greater success the POSATU unions were achieving 
with their strong focus on workplace organization as compared to the 
CUSA unions, is in the number of agreements the unions managed to sign 
with companies. The number of agreements indicated that the company 
had recognized the union’s presence in the company, was dealing with 
its shop steward committee, and negotiating wages and working 
conditions with the union. In 1983, the FOSATU unions had 285 signed 
agreements, whereas the CUSA unions had only 62, less than a quarter 
of the number of FOSATU agreements (Maree, 1986b: 8). 
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Conclusion 


In this response to Buhlungu’s article it has been argued that there is 
validity in the contention that white intellectuals were in a contradictory 
location as officials in the African trade unions. In general, it is true that 
they were middle class and came from vastly different political, social, 
cultural and historical backgrounds. As a result they never really became 
integrated with the African workers. It is also true that they played leader- 
ship roles in the unions — especially in the early years of the unions’ history 
up to 1984 — and it is understandable that this was a cause of resentment 
and mistrust on the part of African union officials. Due to human fallibil- 
ity it was also the case that some white officials were ‘naive’ and ‘arrogant’ 
and assumed that they had to have positions of leadership when they 
joined African unions. This was not generally the case and this response 
has shown how misleading generalizations about racial groups can be. 

However, there was another side to the role and character of white intel- 
lectuals in African unions that Buhlungu’s article does not identify, 
namely the very positive and beneficial effects that their participation had 
on the unions. The major outcomes for the African unions that white intel- 
lectuals participated in were the thorough grounding of worker partici- 
pation and democracy at the shopfloor level and accountable and 
representative leadership at the executive levels of the unions and, to 
some extent, of union officials. This far exceeded the worker participation 
and levels of democracy of the unions without white intellectual leaders 
in their midst during the 1970s. 

The sound foundations that the white intellectuals helped to lay in 
African unions during the 1970s were of great importance in strengthen- 
ing the unions. This was combined with the strategic insight of avoiding 
premature political confrontation with the state until the unions were 
powerful enough to do so effectively and be immune from the state’s 
counter-attacks. Consequently, these unions that helped constitute the 
backbone of COSATU were able to play a major role in the political tran- 
sition of South Africa to a democracy in 1994 (Adler and Webster, 1995). 
The white intellectuals who participated in the black unions during the 
1970s and 1980s were therefore not rebels without a cause of their own, 
but rebels with a number of causes. These included the emancipation of 
the black working class from the double yolk of both class and race 
oppression by contributing to creating their own power base, namely a 
strong trade union movement. By helping to give voice to the working 
class through trade unions, the white intellectuals were also contributing 
towards their struggle for economic and social justice in South Africa. 
Lastly, the white intellectuals were promoting their own cause because 
the only way in which they could have assured a long-term secure future 
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in South Africa for middle-class whites was by helping to overthrow the 
minority apartheid regime and establishing a democratically elected 
government that was considered legitimate by the overwhelming 
majority of the country's population. 


Appendbc Interviews 


Author interview with Taffy Adler, former regional secretary of POSATU, 6 
October 1979. 

Author interview with Henry Chipeya, former treasurer of UTP, 20 August 1979. 

Author interview with Aninka Claasens, former general secretary of the Paper, 
Wood and Allied Worker’s Union, 20 April 2005. 

Author interview with Alec Erwin, former secretary of TUACC, 16 December 
1979. 


Notes 


1. This article follows the same nomenclature as in Buhlungu's article. The four 
major population groups in South Africa are referred to as African, coloured, 
Indian and white. When referring collectively to the three population groups 
that are not white, the term black is used. A union official is a person who is 
employed by a trade union and may perform any of a wide range of tasks. The 
concept intellectual is used in the Gramscian sense including the distinction 
Gramsci made between organic and traditional intellectuals. 

2. Under the Internal Security Act (before 1976, the Suppression of Communism 
Act) the state could prohibit a person from leaving a defined area, attending 
a gathering of more than two people, publishing or visiting educational insti- 
tutions or workplaces. This was commonly referred to as banning. 

3. This section is based on actual participatian in the mid-1970s in the WPGWU 
and research during 1979 towards a doctoral thesis on the independent unions 
during the 1970s. See Maree (1986a). 
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Whose Cause and Whose History? 





Johann Maree's response to my article on white officials (this issue 2006) 
raises several important points that highlight the contested nature of the 
working-class struggle in South Africa. The aim of this short piece is to 
identify areas of convergence and divergence between the two articles. 
Space does not allow for a detailed reply, so here I raise what I consider 
to be the most salient points. 

My article refers specifically to “white officials”, that is, those white 
activists who worked in the unions on a full-time basis, either as 
employees or as volunteers. I find it curious that Maree’s article refers to 
“white intellectuals”, a term which, in my view carries a different meaning 
in the context of our discussion. The choice of this term leaves one with 
the impression that, in Maree's view, these activists entered the unions to 
perform a special role, which could not be performed by other activists 
in these unions. If this is the meaning that Maree intends to convey, then 
I disagree with it. I have argued elsewhere that no single group of activists 
in these post-1973 unions had a monopoly on intellectual wisdom and 
contribution (see Buhlungu, 2004). 

Maree warns about ‘the danger of making generalizations about other 
groups, especially racial groups’. This is an ambiguous statement and his 
two examples about language and leadership issues highlight what I think 
is a key problem with scholarship in the area. Neither of the two examples 
suggest that we should not generalize. Indeed, the fact that two out of 
more than a hundred white officials during the period could communi- 
cate with workers in African languages means that it is safe to general- 
ize that most did not speak these languages. The same can be said about 
the leadership issue. For me, Maree’s discomfort raises something else 
about the way labour has been studied in South Africa. By and large, the 
study of labour during this period (particularly of the black union 
movement) has been carried out by white scholars and commentators 
who made numerous generalizations of a more dangerous kind. The real 
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issue here, and that is the intention of my article, is to turn the tables by 
shifting the focus to the role and position of white activists inside the 
unions. 

In my article, 1 acknowledge upfront that white officials played an 
immensely important role in the building of black unions in the period 1 
cover. But 1 do not agree that the way to measure this contribution is by 
counting the number of white officials (compared to black ones) that were 
banned by the apartheid state in the late 1970s. This brings me to Maree's 
counter-argument, which essentially suggests that those black unions 
with white officials were more successful than those without, and that 
white officials helped black unions become democratic and therefore more 
powerful to challenge the state effectively. These are the aspects of Maree's 
article that make me most uncomfortable. First, it is not made clear if it 
is the fact of their being white or being ‘intellectuals’ that enabled them 
to achieve better results in organizing workers. Conversely, was the 
inability of black officials to achieve similar or better results something 
innate in black people? 

Second, many previous renditions of the history and role of white 
activists in black unions have always struck me as self-righteous and 
arrogant, particularly in the way they portrayed white activists as cust- 
odians of non-racialism and socialism. Sadly, Maree's response seems to 
be falling into the same trap by failing to go beyond mere claims and 
appearances. Third, and this follows up on the above point, Maree’s piece 
leaves one with the strong impression that race was not an issue in the 
post-1973 unions. My own‘experience as an official in these unions in the 
19808 and as a researcher on unions since 1992 tells otherwise. The reason 
I wrote the article was to initiate a rigorous debate on these issues. 

Fourth, Maree seems to be reading my title too literally and therefore 
misses the fact that I am actually posing the question about the ‘cause’ as 
an open-ended one. A literal reading of the question will obviously miss 
the nuance that 1 am presenting in my article. One imagines that under 
apartheid it was never self-evident to white people that their best inter- 
ests would be served by organizing workers. Indeed, the majority of white 
people saw apartheid as the best means to secure their interests. A few 
others found common cause with the political movements, including the 
South African Communist Party and the African National Congress. The 
main argument I seek to make in the article is that white officials’ decision 
to engage in the workers” struggle was a function of a combination of 
moral outrage and guilt rather than one of material deprivation and disad- 
vantage or denial of political citizenship. In the article I argue that white 
union officials’ decision to adopt the cause of the workers cannot be under- 
stood outside the events of the late 1960s and early 1970s, including the 
birth of the black consciousness movement. 
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Finally, in reading Maree's counter-argument I kept feeling that the 
other unspoken aspect of this debate is the contested nature of union 
history in South Africa, particularly during the period covered by my 
article. His is clearly an argument which emphasizes the role of what he 
terms ‘white intellectuals’ in the building of the union movement from 
the 1970s onwards (see also Maree, 1982, 1992). Even the way he intro- 
duces different unionists tells us who he thinks made this history — “Erwin, 
a white intellectual, became secretary of the TUACC in 1977 and general 
secretary of POSATU in 1979, while Chipeya, an African intellectual, was 
treasurer of the UTP and president of an Africanist union.” (p. 462). 
However, there are other traditions that make different claims on this 
history. The ANC and SACP prefer to emphasize the role of their activists 
in this history (see Baskin, 1991), while the Urban Training Project makes 
yet another claim (Lowry, 1999). 

In conclusion, 1 do not believe Maree has presented a serious counter- 
argument to my article. What he has done is to present an argument that 
claims the cause of unionized workers and the history of the movement 
on behalf of “white intellectuals”. 
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Rebels with and without a Cause 





This brief response reflects on the major similarities and differences 
between Buhlungu’s original article (this issue 2006) and my reply to it. 


Major Similarities with Minor Differences 


Both our articles accept the construct that white officials in black unions 
were in a contradictory location. In an earlier article I wrote reflecting on 
the role of white intellectuals in black unions (Maree, 1989a). I also 
employed Eric Olin Wright’s ‘contradictory locations within class 
relations’ as a way of understanding the role of white intellectuals. 
Buhlungu innovatively extends the concept to include class and race 
relations, which strengthens its analytic power in the South African 
context. 

Buhlungu and I agree that white officials played a positive role in the 
black unions that emerged in the 1970s. Although Buhlungu fairly 
frequently mentions negative attributes of some white officials, he 
concludes that, ‘In short, the legacy of white officials in the black union 
movement was generally a positive one’ (p. 448). He attributes their 
positive role to the intellectual, strategic and administrative skills they 
brought to the unions as well as their access to financial resources. I 
attribute the positive role of white officials to the important role they 
played in helping to create democratic structures and practices in the black 
unions as well as helping to build the unions into powerful organizations. 

We both accept that white officials’ role in the black unions diminished 
during the 1980s, but for different reasons: Buhlungu attributes it to an 
increase in the number of young black assertive organic intellectuals who 
challenged white officials who then ‘retreated’ from the unions. I maintain 
that it was the objective of most white intellectuals right from the outset 
to train and develop black workers to take over the running of the unions. 
Rather than retreat from the unions, white officials could leave the unions 
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confident that they had achieved their objective and could advance to 
other institutions requiring their traditional intellectual skills. 


Major Differences 


Buhlungu stresses the contradictory class and race location of white intel- 
lectuals in the black unions. He then demonstrates how this contradic- 
tory location helped whites to play the important role that they did. He 
argues that white officials’ ‘contradictory location within the social struc- 
ture of a racialized society’ (p. 440) gave them knowledge of how the 
system worked that they could then use to the benefit of the black unions. 
This constitutes one of the major and original arguments of the article and 
helps to explain the effectiveness of white officials in the unions. I am 
silent on these aspects and concentrate instead on the internal organiz- 
ational and strategic role white officials played in the black unions. They 
helped to create democratic structures, developed the capacity of black 
workers and officials, and introduced the democratic practice of repre- 
sentative and accountable leadership. Furthermore, on the basis of exten- 
sive research during the 1970s and early 1980s, I concluded that these 
unions were more democratic than the unions that deliberately did not 
employ white intellectuals as officials. It will be interesting to see whether 
more research into the topic will prove my findings to be wrong. 

Buhlungu stresses the linguistic, cultural, social, residential and class 
gaps between white officials and black workers in the unions that were 
never overcome. He sees this as the vulnerable side of white officials’ 
contradictory location. I acknowledge that these differences existed, but 
maintain that they did not deter or prevent white officials from achiev- 
ing the goals to which they were committed, namely to help build a 
powerful democratic black union movement that could play a meaning- 
ful role in challenging not only their economic exploitation but also the 
racial state in South Africa. In so doing, the union movement could and 
did ultimately play an important role in helping to bring about a rela- 
tively peaceful transition to democracy in South Africa. White officials’ 
commitment to the cause of black workers, being willing to work hard 
and: make sacrifices in order to achieve the goal of a strong black trade 
union movement, was of greater significance than bridging all the class- 
and race-based gaps identified by Buhlungu. 

Contrary to what Buhlungu argues — that black workers never really 
trusted white officials — my response infers that the history of the black 
trade union movement in the 1970s and early 1980s demonstrates the 
extent to which black workers actually did put their trust in the leader- 
ship of white officials. Even as relatively late as 1983, the white intellec- 
tuals in the black Western Province General Workers’ Union (WPGWU) 
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still had to be extremely careful about how they presented their argu- 
ments to workers because the workers tended to put their trust implic- 
itly in the intellectuals’ argument and vote in support of them (Maree, 
1989b: 144-5). 

Finally, Buhlungu sees white officials as rebels without a cause because 
they were not struggling on behalf of their own class and race. I see white 
officials as rebels with a cause because they had adopted a goal that 
embraced all human beings regardless of class and race, namely the goal 
of social and economic justice. 
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abstract: This study derives from a concern with the Nigerian oil conflict. It 
focuses on the paradigm shift and various methods of conflict management prac- 
tised in the oil industry, especially among the more dominant transnational oil 
companies (TNOCs). The article is primarily based on a field study of the three 
largest TNOCs in Nigeria — Shell, Mobil and Chevron. The study reveals that 
different oil companies operating in the Niger Delta adopt different conflict 
management strategies depending on the precise nature and intensity of the 
threats concerned, which are, in turn, largely related to the locational spread or 
concentration of the individual firm’s oil operations. The upsurge and intensifi- 
cation of violent anti-oil protests in the oil-bearing communities sirice the 1990s 
have compelled petrobusiness to explore new paradigms of security communiti- 
zation, security privatization, security corporatization and securitization of 
development. The paradigm shift, as the study demonstrates, has considerable 
implications for both the oil conflict and security in the Nigerian oil region. 


keywords: conflict management + Niger Delta + oil conflict + petrobusiness + 
petro-violence + security threats 


Introduction 
The Nigeria oil industry and its dominant actors, conceptualized in this 
article as ‘petrobusiness’,) are embroiled in intense conflict with the oil- 
bearing communities of the Niger Delta over issues of environmental 
degradation and charges of marginalization in employment provision, 
patronage and ancillary contracts. The conflict has assumed a radical 
dimension since the 1990s, with local militias frequently using violent 
protests to subvert and obstruct oil activities, resulting in what scholars 
like Karl (1997) have described as ‘petro-violence’. Besides petro-violence, 
there are a number of other less violent protest measures and exogenous 
forces in the Niger Delta, which potentially pose security threats to 
petrobusiness given the contemporary volatility of the oil region and the 
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increasing fluidity of violent and non-violent protests. Consequently, 
because of the peculiar nature of Nigeria’s political economy as an oil- 
dependent neopatrimonial state, oil resources and oil rents are central in 
shaping national political discourses and the broad rhythms of accumu- 
lation and social conflicts, including security threats in the oil-producing 
region (see Watts, 1999). 

Even though oil is most strategic to Nigeria’s economy and politics, it 
is significant that the Nigerian state has been unable to evolve a coherent 
and constructive policy framework for the management of oil resources 
and their negative externalities, the distribution of the accruing revenues, 
or for engaging with the increasingly restive oil-bearing communities of 
the Niger Delta. Most oil-related legislation and policies in Nigeria tend 
to promote the rent-seeking interest of the state and the corporate or profit 
maximization interest of petrobusiness, for the most part, at the expense 
of the concerns of the local people for ecological preservation, human 
security and sustainable development (Ibeanu, 1999; Omeje, 2004a). The 
logic and pervasiveness of patron-client networks, as well as the trajec- 
tories of domestic capitalist accumulation and resource distribution 
rooted in historical patterns of authority and ethnocultural solidarity, 
which are some of the defining characteristics of neopatrimonial politics 
in Nigeria, have necessitated the systematic exclusion and repression of 
the Niger Delta region, largely populated by diverse ethnic minority 
groups. The Nigerian state — which controls the bulk of the oil revenues 
— and petrobusiness have historically been dominated by a coalition of 
ethnic majority elites who exploit their privileged position to perpetuate 
their interests in the oil economy and national politics. 

Beleaguered by far-reaching legitimacy crises partly emanating from its 
inability to accommodate the participation and popular pro-development 
aspirations of the majority of the populace, the state is beset by growing 
opposition towards its authority by various militia groups and dis- 
gruntled civil society movements in the Niger Delta area and beyond. 
Fulfilling the primary obligation to provide development and security has 
increasingly proved difficult for the state and the repercussions of this 
tendency have had an adverse toll on petrobusiness. In a bid to protect 
their common interests in oil against a backdrop of extensive formal and 
informal collaborations between state officials and petrobusiness on issues 
such as development and implementation of oil-related policies and 
incentives, oil receipts and accounting procedures, appointment and 
services of technocrats and management of the grievances of disgruntled 
Niger Delta local populations, oil company executives are increasingly 
compelled to tap into their huge corporate resources to fill the gap created 
by the failure of the state to deliver in terms of development and oil 
industry security (Omeje, 2005). As such, different oil companies develop 
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and implement their own corporate security and community develop- 
ment programmes as part of their strategies to manage the grievances of 
the local people and to dissuade them from disruptive violence. 

Despite the medley of threat management strategies adopted by the oil 
industry, many of which impact either positively or negatively on the oil 
conflict and the security landscape, a dearth of scholarly enquiry exists 
on how petrobusiness manages petro-violence and security threats in 
Nigeria. Based on an empirical study of the three largest oil companies 
in Nigeria — the Shell Petroleum Development Corporation of Nigeria 
(SPDC), Mobil Producing Nigeria Unlimited (MPN) and Chevron Nigeria 
Limited (CNL) - this article explores the above problematic with a view 
to helping to fill the knowledge gap. 


Petrobusiness and Conflict Dynamics 


Petrobusiness in Nigeria, especially the upstream or exploration/produc- 
tion sector, is dominated by the big ‘transnational oil companies’ (TNOCs) 
such as Shell, ExxonMobil, ChevronTexaco, Agip and Elf. These 
companies operate joint venture production arrangements with the 
Nigerian government represented by the Nigerian National Petroleum 
Corporation (NNPC), in which the latter holds larger equity shares 
(between 55 and 60 percent). Hence, in a bid to protect its equity inter- 
ests, the oil-dependent Nigerian state usually intervenes in favour of 
petrobusiness using sundry legislations, public policy and military 
reprisal in trying to resolve the conflict between the oil companies and 
their host communities. Too often, the state’s measures have aggravated 
the conflict. 

The emergence of the famous Movement for the Survival of the Ogoni 
People (MOSOP) in 1990, led by the renowned playwright and environ- 
mentalist Ken Saro-Wiwa (later executed), marked a major turning point 
in the oil conflict. MOSOP under Saro-Wiwa’s leadership impacted greatly 
on the anti-oil campaign by mobilizing and conscientizing large sections 
of the Niger Delta grassroots populations and civil groups to fight for 
environmental justice. This was progressively followed by the spread and 
proliferation of local environmental NGOs, communal associations and 
ethnic militias championing the anti-oil struggle. Some of the more 
constructive non-violent campaigners receive support and funding from 
many western civil society organizations and pro-environment groups. 

Furthermore, the increasing volatility of the Gulf region, aggravated by 
the post-9/11 US-led wars in Afghanistan and Iraq, has compelled the 
international oil economy, especially US oil multinationals, to seek to 
develop virile oil reserves outside the politically volatile Persian Gulf, 
which currently holds a substantial concentration of the global oil export 
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market. The US is presently committed to expanding its oil exploration 
and production activities in the Gulf of Guinea, where Nigeria holds the 
largest national oil reserves and is by far the most dominant player. 
Nigeria is Africa's largest oil-producing country and the contribution of 
Nigeria's crude oil to US oil imports has markedly increased, from 
8 percent in the late 1990s to about 14 percent in 2005 (ELA, 2005; Omeje, 
2005: 83). Two leading America TNOCs (ExxonMobil and ChevronTex- 
aco), which are among the three largest oil-producing companies in 
Nigeria, are key players in the Gulf of Guinea. The Bush administration 
is increasingly anxious about securing the huge US oil investments in 
Nigeria in the face of burgeoning petro-violence in the Niger Delta region. 
This urgency has led the US government to establish various security part- 
nerships and proposals with the Nigerian government (involving in- 
country capacity-building for military and intelligence personnel, and 
supply and maintenance of hardware and equipment), some of which are 
unpopular with the civil society and general public. Although American 
policy and the new international energy drive in the Gulf of Guinea have 
not significantly exacerbated the Nigerian oil conflict, ostensibly because 
most of the expanded oil investments and production activities are 
concentrated in the less volatile offshore areas, domestic political 
contention over oil revenues, rents and petro-accumulation tend to 
deepen as the revenue bases of the state and petrobusiness increase and 
this is mostly apparent in the aftermath of the second Gulf war. Conse- 
quently, there are grim possibilities that if the present levels of human 
misery, social deprivation and state repression in the Niger Delta are not 
effectively redressed, the ongoing expansion of US oil investments in the 
Gulf of Guinea could be an obvious target of the Niger Delta-based 

Petrobusiness and the Nigerian state have suffered enormous losses 
since the intensification of the conflict in the 1990s. Some of the losses 
have occurred in terms of suspension of oil operations in turbulent 
communities, deferment of production, vandalization of equipment and 
sabotage of oil pipelines, occasional payment for collateral damage 
(mostly clean-up of sabotage-related spills) associated with equipment 
vandalization and payment of ransom to secure the release of hostaged 
or kidnapped staff. In terms of economic cost, the case of the highly publi- 
cized Ogoni crisis is particularly instructive. Shell was forced to pull out 
of Ogoniland in 1993 following the intensification of community uprising. 
In Ogoni, Shell had a total of five major oil fields, containing 96 oil wells 
capable of yielding 28,000 barrels of crude oil daily (FMIC, 1996: 5). If we 
take a relatively conservative oil price of US$13 per barrel, Shell and the 
Nigerian government have lost US$133 million per year in oil revenues 
from the Ogoni area, and according to this conservative estimate, the joint 
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venture has lost about US$1.3 billion in oil revenues from Ogoni during 
the past decade of Shell's withdrawal.? 

It is, however, noteworthy that in both human and material terms, the 
oil-bearing communities have clearly suffered more losses through 
ecological devastation and the violent crackdown on oil communities and 
anti-oil protesters by the state’s security forces. In the course of the state’s 
military intervention in the Ogoni uprising of 1993-5 and in the jaw 
resistance of the mid-1990s onwards, thousands of local people have been 
killed and countless properties destroyed (see Ikelegbe, 2001; Zalik, 2004). 
A large number of people have also been rendered homeless by the state’s 
violent actions and the effects of oil-related environmental degradation. 

To appreciate the paradigm shift in the oil conflict and how petrobusi- 
ness manages the correlated threats, it will suffice to briefly identify some 
relevant characteristics and features of the pre-1990 situation (see Frynas, 
2000; Omeje, 2004a): 


1. Prior to the 1990s, the oil conflict was largely latent, marked by 
occasional non-violent protests amid massive environmental devasta- 
tion. Violent protests were rare and sporadic. It was largely a phase of 
structural violence. 

2. Oil companies’ security programmes were low profile in the pre-1990 
era, mostly involving limited perimeter fences around office premises 
and major production facilities and reliance on non-arm-bearing super- 
numerary police, the so-called Spy police. 

3. Petrobusiness's development assistance to the oil bearing communities 
was basically low-profile, business-motivated (e.g. the construction of 
an access road to a major company’s production facility) and in some 
cases mere charity-driven philanthropy. 

4. There was a palpable developmental neglect of the oil-producing area 
before the 1990s. 


Threat Management Strategles 


Petrobusiness operating in the Niger Delta faces a range of security 
threats, mostly threats from grassroots protesters. The causes of these 
threats are broadly (but not exclusively) related to the oil companies’ 
infringement, real or perceived, of local settlements, taboos and people's 
livelihood. Some examples of the infringement include land alienation, 
environmental degradation and biodiversity destruction. Hence, oil 
companies whose operations and facilities are located in areas where they 
have more direct contact with human populations and livelihood activi- 
ties, such as the onshore, nearshore, swamp and inland water locations, 
are potentially more exposed to forms of anti-oil security threats. Other 
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major external causes of security threats to petrobusiness are communal 
strife, criminal externalities and occasional backlashes from some corpor- 
ate or state policy and action, including the state's mismanagement of 
various conflicts (extra-oil conflicts inclusive) in the Niger Delta. 

Table 1 (pp. 484-5) is a summary of the various domestic security threats 
and the TNOCs’ response patterns to such threats.? 

From the table, one can observe that most threats directly connected 
with oil sites and infrastructure, such as seizure or occupation (both 
violent and non-violent) of oil sites/facilities and kidnapping of staff, as 
well as attacks on oil sites and installations, are only applicable to Shell 
and Chevron, the two TNOCs that conduct oil extraction activities in the 
vicinity of human settlements and intensive livelihood activities. Operat- 
ing companies usually go into negotiations with protesters using their 
community liaison officers (CLOs) in the event of non-violent seizure or 
occupation of oil sites/facilities or when sites are violently seized with 
some workers taken hostage. The use of CLOs by the various TNOCs has 
been markedly successful in containing and solving a number of “soft 
threats’ and ‘low-intensity conflicts’. Most CLOs have substantial exper- 
tise in managing community disturbances and since the mid-1990s, when 
most TNOCs started to actively utilize them, their skills and expertise 
have proved useful in progressively reducing the average length of time 
(in most cases from a couple of weeks to a few days) it takes to resolve 
some low-intensity community disturbances. But this does not mean that 
the conflicts disappear or, in technical parlance, are transformed. It simply 
implies that the conflicts are sufficiently controlled, submerged or 
contained to give the oil companies ample room to continue to operate. 

In the case of non-violent seizure or occupation, the state’s security 
forces may or may not be drafted to the background depending on how 
the negotiations proceed, but the visible presence of the police is known 
to be hardly helpful to the goal of achieving a peaceful settlement. In most 
cases, including when an outright abduction or kidnapping incident occurs 
— and this is more or less a common experience to all the TNOCs - release 
of hostages are usually secured through payment of a ransom. The size of 
the ransom is arbitrarily determined depending on the negotiating powers 
of both sides and the implicit value and number of the hostages. Abduct- 
ing expatriate workers (usually westerners), for instance, fetches a much 
larger ransom (in most cases over four times in monetary value) than 
abducting a local equivalent of the expatriate. Sometimes, the anti-oil 
militias are paid as much as 1.5 million Naira in ransom (about US$11,500) 
to secure the release of a team of two to four abducted oil workers that 
might involve one expatriate. Officially, oil companies usually deny paying 
out any ransom to secure the release of their abducted workers to avoid 
giving a wrong signal (capable of encouraging more abductions) to local 
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militias and the Delta public. In the case of violent seizure or occupation 
of facilities and repeated or serious attacks on oil sites and installations, 
the company would usually call in the police (for land facilities) or navy 
(for facilities on water) and this occasionally results in a violent encounter 
with the local militias. It must be emphasized that a fine line exists in 
practice between violent and non-violent threats and a measure of fluidity 
occasionally attends both. 

A common measure adopted by Shell and Chevron, among other 
TNOCs with onshore operations, to mitigate the incidents of local violence 
on oil facilities and personnel is the engagement of community youth 
volunteers in “security contract services”, otherwise branded ‘surveillance 
contracts’ by Shell. The community youth security contract systems, as 
the Shell and Chevron case studies reveal, have caused more disruptive 
violence than otherwise and the TNOCs have basically been compelled 
to retain the facilities based on some strategic considerations and expedi- 
ency. Further illustrations of this are contained in the succeeding section 
on security communitization. 

Similarly, far-reaching security threats, such as massive youth or 
community uprising and communal strife, have been more applicable to 
TNOCs with onshore (and nearshore, to a lesser extent) oil operations. 
Examples of such massive uprising include the Ogoni and Ijaw resistance. 
Mobil, with its oil production activities entirely based offshore, has rarely 
experienced threats of such magnitude. The majority of this category of 
threats are related to allegations of TNOCs’ breaches of their Memoran- 
dum of Understanding (MoU) agreements with host communities, 
boundary disputes over land believed to be endowed with oil minerals, 
struggle for traditional political power and patronage linked to oil pollu- 
tion, and classification or delimitation of electoral wards and constituen- 
cies. Oil workers are usually evacuated and production suspended in the 
affected communities. In this circumstance, the state’s intervention 
leading to a violent campaign is usually inevitable. The state directly 
funds large-scale military operations in oil-bearing communities, such as 
the foregoing, although some TNOC facilities such as air strips might be 
used for launching attacks. But for most minor aspects of the state’s 
security services, including the services of servicemen routinely assigned 
to oversee office premises and sensitive field facilities, the TNOCs are 
obligated to make adequate financial and logistic provisions. The finan- 
cial provisions come as an additional incentive to supplement the consid- 
erably small wages paid to the servicemen by the state. 

All the TNOCs also use unarmed supernumerary police (popularly 
known as the Spy police for short) or company police to regulate access 
to their office premises, secured with electric perimeter fences. The Spy 
police was established by the federal government Decree No. 41 of 1967 
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as an unarmed elite guard for private citizens and organizations that want 
to avail themselves of police services for property protection. It is perti- 
nent to note that apart from the oil companies, various big businesses in 
Nigeria, including banks and construction companies, also use the 
services of the unarmed Spy police. The main advantage of the Spy police 
is that they wear the same uniform as the conventional armed police, 
which ordinarily makes it difficult to differentiate them from the state 
police. Thus despite being unarmed, the official uniform used by the Spy 
police serves a considerable deterrence function. 

Three forms of criminal externalities corresponding to different opera- 
tional spheres are reported by the TNOCs. The first, which is peculiar to 
Shell because of its extensive operation in remote places, is perforation of 
pipelines (mostly in obscure swamp and creek locations) and siphoning 
of crude oil for export to subregional black markets. Shell responds to this 
externality, colloquially known as “oil bunkering’, by engaging naval units 
to patrol some of its vulnerable water-borne pipelines. The second is 
extortion from company contractors and delivery trucks by bands of local 
youths and this type of threat occurs on land. Whereas Mobil and Chevron 
largely ignore this threat for their contractors to sort out themselves, Shell 
permits the inclusion of a top-up provision otherwise called ‘cashes’ in 
contract budgets for sorting out these extortions. The third externality is 
the stealing of valuable equipment from oil platforms in offshore and 
inland water locations by pirates. TNOCs respond to this criminal threat 
by occasional or irregular engagement of naval patrol services. 

There are three major fallouts of the TNOCs’ threat management strat- 
egies in the Niger Delta that may require further elucidation because of 
their overall implications for the immediate and long-term security of the 
oil region and beyond. These are the related phenomena of ‘communitiz- 
ation’, privatization and corporatization of security. 


Security Communtltization 

Security communitization is increasingly taking centre stage in the Niger 
Delta region. For conceptual clarity, the term ‘security communitization’ 
is used to denote the contractual engagement of members and youth 
groups of the local oil communities to provide security for oil installa- 
tions and operations within their localities. Sometimes, communitization 
of security emerges as part of the MoUs between petrobusiness and the 
oil-bearing communities. The MoUs basically articulate in a semi-formal 
framework the negotiated settlements between petrobusiness and the oil- 
bearing communities with clearly documented obligations on both 
parties. For its part, petrobusiness promises to be a more sensitive ‘tenant’, 
who will protect the local environment and more importantly deliver 
specific development assistance, including jobs to local youths, while the 
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host communities commit themselves to protecting and not attacking the 
company’s oil facilities and staff (see Ibeanu, 2002). To seal the agree- 
ments, the company usually gives gifts to the local communities, and the 
entire process guarantees some relative peace for the company to continue 
its oil operations without fear of serious security breaches. 

With the exception of Mobil, whose oil operations, as mentioned, are 
exclusively offshore, all the major TNOCs in Nigeria engage the services 
of community-based youth vigilantes on a contract basis. Many indigen- 
ous oil companies also use the services of the community vigilantes. The 
latter do not undergo any training and are employed to provide protec- 
tion to the enlisting company’s oil infrastructure within their respective 
local communities. A large number of the members of these security 
contract groups are wittingly or unwittingly drawn from the different 
anti-oil militia groups that intermittently launch subversive attacks 
against petrobusiness. In the ensuing localization of security, petrobusi- 
ness aims to positively harness the violence capacity of the largely militant 
local youths towards a more productive end by enlisting and pay-rolling 
them as local security contractors in the expectation that this will mitigate 
their violent attacks on the oil industry. It is therefore partly regarded as 
an employment generation device. But this way of engaging with the local 
youths has in practice ostensibly compounded the security problems of 
both petrobusiness and the oil-bearing communities through increased 
gun violence, pipeline sabotage by disaffected and envious rival groups, 
communal and inter-group warfare and local terrorism. This backlash has 
left petrobusiness at a dangerous crossroads. Most oil companies are 
particularly reluctant to disengage with the services of the youths for fear 
of more catastrophic consequences. 


Security Privatization 

Security privatization more broadly refers to the surge of specialized 
security companies/organizations and private military corporations 
(PMCs). Most specialized (private) security organizations and companies 
offer non-combatant-related (in conventional military terms) security 
services that have a considerable measure of professionalization. Security 
personnel in their employ are, for instance, provided with specialized and 
often rigorous training. PMCs, on the other hand, are corporate military 
and intelligence entrepreneurs that provide diverse combatant and non- 
combatant-related security services and products. “They may organize 
mercenaries into temporary armies for combat operations in foreign 
conflicts on behalf of a party to that conflict, and may procure war 
materials and logistics, provide military advice, undertake intelligence 
gathering duties and act as force multipliers for clients. They also provide 
VIP escort services and guard installations’ (Musah, 2002: 913). 
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TNOCs like Elf and Chevron employ the services of specialized security 
companies whose uniformed personnel provide unarmed security 
services in their office premises and non-rural operational locations. 
Outsourcing Security Services Nigerian Limited, a subsidiary of a major 
South African security corporation, presently supplies over 300 unarmed 
security guards to various Chevron Niger Delta locations based on a 
recent contract agreement.* The majority of the indigenous oil companies, 
whose oil operations are comparatively smaller than those of the TNOCs, 
have been using unarmed guards supplied by local and foreign security 
firms since the 1990s, apparently because this arrangement is relatively 
cheaper than engaging or relying entirely on the services of Spy police. 
Unlike the TNOCs operating in Colombia, Sudan, Angola and other more 
volatile countries, who engage the services of PMCs to guard against the 
predatory attacks of some well-established guerrilla or resistant move- 
ments that often run limited parallel governments to the state, the 
Nigerian-based TNOCs do not seem to have much need for PMCs, especi- 
ally in frontline security operations. This is particularly because despite 
being highly beleaguered, the provision of armed security and the 
combatant capacity of the state have not been sufficiently weakened by 
the anti-oil insurgencies, albeit it is most unlikely that the state would 
indefinitely perpetuate this advantage if the present scale of material 
deprivation, ecological degradation and misery in the oil-bearing 
communities persists. 


Security 

Corporatization of security, also known as corporate militarism, refers to 
the increasing empowerment of some large business corporations to 
operate their own security outfits or to considerably run (equip, fund 
and/or command) a detachment of the state's defence forces assigned to 
protect the corporation’s personnel and property. Given the volatility of 
the Niger Delta, corporatization of security takes different forms in the 
oil industry. For instance, all the major oil companies in Nigeria have 
hundreds of their own unarmed corporate police — the Spy police. Various 
oil firms use the latter for internal access control in their premises and 
they are indirectly recruited and trained with the help of the Nigerian 
police force but directly funded and controlled by the different oil 
companies. The Spy police, whose history in the oil industry actually 
predates the contemporary escalation of the oil conflict, are comple- 
mented in their access control function by a daily contingent of armed 
mobile police officers posted from the state's divisional police command. 
The oil companies pay the mobile police officers a fat top-up allowance 
for their services. In water-borne oil operations and facilities, such as 
inland creeks, swamps and nearshore areas that are soft underbellies for 
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attacks by local militias, the oil companies engage the paid services of the 
Nigerian navy and marine police who they also provide with marine 
transportation and logistic support to provide necessary security. 

The real strategic danger with communitization, privatization and 
corporatization of security is that in the context of the shrinking author- 
ity and legitimacy of the state contrasted by the expanding power and 
social functions (quasi-governmental) of petrobusiness, especially as the 
prices of oil products appreciate, chances are high that these security prac- 
tices will run into blatant abuse. Shell was, for instance, implicated in an 
abortive deal to import firearms in 1995 worth over US$500,000, includ- 
ing 130 Beretta 9mm calibre sub-machine guns, 200,000 rounds of bullets 
and 500 smoke hand grenades, to strengthen the security provision 
capacity of its Spy police (Erynas, 2001: 51). 

There have been several allegations of oil companies doling out large 
sums of money to their local vigilantes for the purpose of acquiring 
firearms to fight rival gangs and to strengthen their capacity to provide 
security to their oil installations. Already, the Niger Delta is awash with 
small arms and illicit weapons, which are indiscriminately used for organ- 
ized crime, local thuggery, intimidation of opponents and electoral 
violence. 


Securitization of Development 


Traditionally, ‘securitization’ of development or the process of factoring 
development into the public security agenda is the function of the state 
(see Omeje, 2004b). In this article, the concept has been expanded to depict 
the growing state-like function that petrobusiness performs in the area of 
development provision in the oil-bearing communities. In doing so, 
iness substitutes for the failure of the state to fulfil its obligation 
of delivering development to the grassroots communities and in a large 
sense this repositions the oil corporations as a ‘de facto government’ or 
‘surrogate state’ in the oil region. The range of development functions 
performed by TNOCs are varied but they generally include provision of 
community health infrastructures and health care delivery, provision of 
rural infrastructure (electricity, roads, pipe-borne water, civil centres, 
markets), construction of schools and supply of educational equipment, 
scholarship awards for education at various levels, operation of women 
and youth vocational skills acquisition centres, funding of small-scale 
agro-allied cooperatives and provision of grants and micro-credits to 
encourage rural enterprise. 
Over time, beginning from the 1990s, the ‘community development’ 
(CD) efforts of TNOCs have more or less progressed from an ‘assistance’ 
model of enunciating and delivering development projects to a more 
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participatory model of involving the local people or at least sections of 
them in deciding and implementing development programmes. In 
practice, the two models have in most cases operated in tandem as 
opposed to the new model replacing its predecessor. Based on the 
company’s own account, SPDC has in recent years (apparently the past 
quinquennium) spent an average of US$50 million annually in executing 
CD projects in the Niger Delta (SPDC, 2002, 2003; Shell, 2004). Compared 
to the figures of the 1980s, this constitutes a substantial increase; Shell's 
figures indicate that the company had spent 13.7 million Naira (roughly 
US$1.4 million at the 1991 official exchange rate) between 1980 and 1991 
on various development projects in Nigeria (Frynas, 2000-51). 

For its part, Mobil, with a total asset of about US$3.3 billion and an 
annual investment average (joint venture) of about US$390 million in 
Nigeria for the past eight years, has maintained an average budgetary 
provision /expenditure of about US$8.5 million on CD since 19945 (see 
MPN, 1999, 2000, 2003; ExxonMobil, 2004). Similarly, joint venture sources 
indicate that between 1991 and 2001, NNPC/ChevronTexaco invested 
about US$56 million in CD in the operational area and roughly two-thirds 
of the money (some US$36 million) was expended during the second half 
of the decade (NNPC, 2002: 34; CNL, 2002, 2003; ChevronTexaco, 2004). 
CD expenditure on the joint venture in 2002 and 2003 averaged about 
US$5.6 million.6 

Most analysts and local activists tend to be dismissive of petrobusi- 
ness’s seemingly huge CD commitments in the host communities, arguing 
that they are exaggerated, insignificant, superficial and business- 
motivated. Frynas (2000: 52) has, for instance, argued, citing a few 
examples, that a significant proportion of the monies budgeted by Shell 
and other oil companies for CD is misappropriated by staff, contractors 
and local chiefs, while another significant proportion of the monies 
actually spent on community projects appears to have been misspent on 
some inappropriately planned, non-functional, botched-up and ulti- 
mately abandoned projects. 

In spite of any shortcomings, levels of success, measured by the relative 
contentment of the host communities with an operating company’s 
development and environmental performances, vary from one company 
to another Of the three TNOCs sampled, Mobil seems to have been the 
most successful but its success, as the study shows, is mainly because the 
area wherein it has to fulfil its CD obligations is the smallest and most 
concentrated, this being due to the company’s exclusive offshore produc- 
tion interest. In the real sense of the matter, Mobil’s CD obligations in the 
restive Niger Delta are practically limited to four local government areas 
(LGA) in Akwa Ibom State and the Bonny Island — a Rivers State LGA 
where the Shell Group is much more dominant. In Bonny, Mobil, Shell 
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and the Shell-operated Nigerian Liquefied Natural Gas (NLNG) estab- 
lished the well-known Joint Industry Committee (IC), where they pool 
resources together to sort out the various development needs and 
demands of the local people. To this end, NLNG pays 50 percent, Mobil 
30 percent and Shell 20 percent. 

Elsewhere, in Onne in Rivers State, where Mobil has a skeletal non- 
production facility, the company operates as a tenant to its major contrac- 
tor, Intels, and part of the terms of the contract services is that Intels 
should handle all of Mobil's community relations obligations in the area, 
including sorting out the development demands of the surrounding 
villages and communities.” In effect, Mobil is more directly and exclus- 
ively concerned with CD in the four contiguous Akwa Ibom core 
communities, which have a population of about 300,000 people (AISG, 
1996: 20). This is a much more manageable density when compared to the 
enormous land /swamp area and the greater part of the over 14 million 
inhabitants of the seven oil-producing states that form part of the opera- 
tional catchments of companies like Shell and ChevronTexaco, for 
instance.’ 

Mobil's exclusive offshore oil interest consequently provides a natural 
security to most of its oil infrastructures. Shell and Chevron are relatively 
beleaguered given the localization of a wide range of their oil infrastruc- 
tures within the proximity of human settlements and intensive livelihood 
activities. Moreover, regardless of any shortcomings in their designs and 
implementations, the present sizes of the two companies” development 
programmes do not seem to be very significant in relation to the vast 
needs of their numerous impoverished host communities. This has not 
encouraged the oil-bearing communities to abate the level of violence 
meted out to the oil industry and in the face of the state's relentless appli- 
cation of punitive force to solve the violence, the oil-bearing communi- 
ties have in fact remained more defiant and restive. 

Two related structural factors tend to have complicated the plight of 
the oil-bearing communities in general. The first is the antecedents of 
ecological devastation and neglect in the decades that preceded the evolu- 
tion and spread of violent anti-oil campaigns in the 1990s when both the 
oil companies and the state were largely insensitive to the oil-producing 
area. The second is the continued lack of a proper and transparent 
commitment to environmental remediation and restoration on the part of 
the oil-producing companies in the Delta, worsened by the institutional 
incapacity or reluctance of the state to enforce the necessary laws in this 
regard. These structural factors conspire to hugely limit the pursuit of a 
sustainable development objective in the Niger Delta. 

The tragedy of state failure underscores a range of both the growing 
state-like activities of TNOCs, as well as their subsectoral (notably 
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environment) performance shortcomings. With regard to the former, 
TNOCs progressively operate like quasi-governmental institutions substi- 
tuting for the state's development functions. At the same time, individ- 
ual TNOCs have been forced to develop their own approaches to the 
protection of their facilities, the thrust of which has included developing 
various forms and levels of security cooperation with the state, and as the 
case may be, with private security firms and diverse host communities. 
However, the state has not been significantly weakened or rivalled by 
local insurgencies in the Delta in terms of military capability and as such 
is still actively involved in the function of providing security for the 
various TNOCs. Consequently, unlike in the relatively more autonomous 
(in terms of sourcing security) Colombian oil industry, for instance, 
TNOCs operating in Nigeria have rarely made any operational distinc- 
tion between defending the oil industry and the security of the industry 
in its sociopolitical environment because of the continued involvement of 
the state in most legitimate forms of armed security operations.? 
Concerning the issue of subsectoral performance shortcomings, the oil 
corporations have generally demonstrated varying levels of insensitivity 
to the crucial objective of environmental protection in a manner that 
contrasts markedly with their performance standards elsewhere, especi- 
ally in the developed countries. A striking example is the issue of gas 
flaring, where the TNOCs have over the years taken advantage of the 
weak legal system in Nigeria to flare most of their associated gas, a 
phenomenon they have for long handled in a much more proactive way 
in the different developed countries in which they operate. The result is 
that in Nigeria as much as 75 percent of all the associated gas from crude 
oil is currently flared (the highest world record, albeit new government 
policy of zero gas flaring by 2008 seems to be slowly turning the tide) 
compared to 0.6 percent in the USA, 4.3 percent in the UK and 8 percent 
in Canada (Watts, 2000; PMN, 2003). Following strict requirements of 
environmental laws, a greater part of the associated gas in these and other 
developed countries, as well as in some developing countries with rela- 
tively stronger legal systems (e.g. Libya, Kazakhstan, Saudi Arabia and 
Malaysia), are reinjected into the earth’s reservoir for oil recovery and/or 
converted into environment friendly, income-yielding liquid fuel (see Ake, 
1996; Watts, 2000). Similarly, recent reports published by environmental 
organizations like Living Earth UK and Denmarks Naturfredningsforen- 
ing (DN) in association with the South African-based South Durban 
Community Environmental Alliance (SDCEA) reveal that in both 
upstream and downstream oil operations there are stark differences in the 
environmental records of Shell in such developed countries like the US 
and Denmark when compared to developing countries like Nigeria, 
Argentina and South Africa (see Living Earth, 2003; DN/SDCEA, 2003). 
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The reported critical areas of environmental records include air pollution 
levels, polluting incidents and polluter's liabilities. The DN/SDCEA 
report further underscores the unwillingness of the South African govern- 
ment in particular to develop the expertise, laws and capacity to regulate 
polluting industries, a conclusion that may not be far from the Nigerian 
situation. 

Perhaps, the most crucial point of difference in the performance stan- 
dards of oil companies in the developed countries when compared to a 
developing country such as Nigeria is the question of polluter’s liability 
and application of sanctions for specific environmental breaches. Whereas 
TNOCs and the oil industry are hardly sanctioned for cases of ecological 
infringement of local communities in Nigeria — a phenomenon where the 
country has one of the poorest records in the world — the situation is 
completely different among the developed countries where some of the 
Nigerianbased multinationals also operate. In the US, for instance, 
various state agencies, including municipal authorities, state and federal 
government departments and conservation agencies, as well as civil 
society organizations constitute a powerful watchdog over oil companies 
and big business corporations, frequently instituting litigation against 
them concerning environmental and health and safety breaches. Athan 
Manuel (2001) has systematically documented more than 100 such litiga- 
tions successfully prosecuted against four leading TNOCs (BP Amoco, 
ExxonMobil, Chevron and Philips Petroleum) over their US-based oper- 
ations, culminating in the four companies being ordered to pay close to 
US$1 billion in fines, penalties and settlements for more than 150 spills 
between 1990 and 2000. A greater part of the money from the fines and 
penalties went to the concerned state's conservation agencies for the 
purpose of environmental remediation (Manuel, 2001). 

Finally, and beyond the Nigerian case studies, it is pertinent to remark 
that the relatively substantial scale of development provision that TNOCs 
have carried out in the Niger Delta, especially since the 1990s, is by no 
means an isolated or localized phenomenon. Consequently, the phenom- 
enon cannot be entirely explained based on the dynamics of local anti-oil 
struggles in the Niger Delta during the observed period, even though 
there is no doubt that the latter has been a major catalyst at least for the 
scale observed or quantum of provisioning. Oil companies, big businesses 
and the state have been increasingly held to higher standards of social 
and ecological responsibilities since the 1990s through the activities of 
global civil societies, especially western NGOs (see IPIECA, 2000; Kaldor, 
2003). In fact, a great deal of the inspiration and funding for many leading 
civil groups (pro-environment and pro-democracy) in developing 
countries, including Nigeria, have been derived through their partner- 
ships with western civil groups (Ake, 1998: 191). 
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Further, in the area of environment, the United Nations Conference on 
Environment and Development (UNCED) held in Rio de Janeiro in June 
1992, including the flurry of ecological developments across the globe, 
protests and agitation that led up to the conference, provided a powerful 
impetus for the subsequent expansion of both local and international 
activism (IPIECA, 1995, 2000). Among other things, the Framework 
Convention on Climate Change and the Convention on Biological Diver- 
sity, both of which ultimately resulted from the Rio Summit, accorded 
legitimacy to the vigorous campaigns mounted by civil society to reinvent 
the ideas of state accountability and corporate social responsibility. In 
comparison with the state, which tends to rely more on the advantage of 
its legitimate possession of overwhelming coercive power, petrobusiness 
and big businesses tend rather to have been more significantly compelled 
to yield to these popular pressures. Hence, in the global oil industry in 
particular, corporate social responsibility has assumed a high profile in 
recent years (IPIECA, 1995, 2000). The different TNOCs sampled in this 
study are all engaged in comparable levels of social development activi- 
ties elsewhere in the developing countries they operate in.1 


Concluding Remarks 


Much is still expected of petrobusiness but even much more is expected 
of the state. Although petrobusiness has generally enhanced the quantum 
of its development assistance to the oil-bearing communities, this 
enhancement has scarcely translated into the much-desired peace or miti- 
gation of petro-violence in the oil region. The problem persists mainly 
because in relation to the magnitude of poverty and developmental 
requirements of the local populations, the solutions being offered by 
petrobusiness remain very far from the threshold of upliftment and well- 
being desperately needed by the locals. Consequently, because of the 
growing pressure on petrobusiness to deliver development aid, the latter 
tends to pursue development securitization almost at the expense of 
environmental rehabilitation. The magnitude of ecological devastation 
wrought by oil operations in the Niger Delta prior to the radicalization 
of anti-oil protests in the 1990s demands that both the oil industry and 
the state map out a comprehensive environmental remediation action plan 
without which many small-scale local producers cannot effectively return 
to their traditional occupations because of the lingering problems of pollu- 
tion of farmlands and natural water bodies. 

The capacity of the state to enforce environmental standards on 
petrobusiness remains extremely weak, with the result that the latter is 
left to operate virtually on the basis of its own norms and sense of corpor- 
ate social and environmental responsibility. Similarly, the state hardly 
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regulates or monitors the development provision programmes of the 
various oil companies, thereby leaving the oil-bearing communities 
entirely at the mercy of petrobusiness. The real danger with such a regime 
of ‘corporate self-help’ is that it creates wide variations in the standards 
of corporate social and environmental responsibility practised by the 
various oil companies, the indigenous and state-owned corporations 
inclusive. The highly variable standards subsume the good, the bad and 
the ugly. But the state itself even seems to have a worse performance 
record in terms of both the quality and quantity of development provision 
and the corporate responsibility of its own major oil company, the 
Nigerian National Petroleum Corporation, which dominates the down- 
stream sector of the oil industry (see Thomas, 2001). This leaves little hope 
for the future. 


Notes 


1. This concept is borrowed from Ibeanu (2000), who has used it to describe the 
social ensembles that control Nigeria's petroleum industry, which include 
major foreign and local investors in upstream and downstream activities in 
the petroleum industry, encompassing exploration, contracting, consulting 
and marketing. 

2. Quoted and reconstructed (statistics updated to a 10-year period) from the 
work of Frynas (2000: 48). 

3. Information contained in thus table and the analysis were mostly derived from 
fleldwork interviews with a broad range of management staff from the focus 
TNOCs, local community leaders and youths in the Niger Delta, police officers 
serving in the oil industry, as well as senior officers of the relevant govern- 
ment agencies and departments. Useful data were also sourced from annual 
reports and periodicals of the focus TNOCs. On-the-spot observation of some 
of the processes and phenomena was also carried out in the course of the 
fleldwork during the first quarter of 2003. 

4. Interview with a senior Chevron Security Department officer at the Niger 
Delta operational base, 5 February 2003. 

5. In line with its equity share, ExxonMobil Corporation contributes some 40 
percent of the joint venture community development budget, which is about 
US$3.4 million per annum. 

6. In line with its equity share, ChevronTexaco corporations contributes some 40 
percent of the community development budget of the joint venture, which 
places its 2002 and 2003 contributions at about US$2.24 million average (see 
CNL, 2003; ChevronTexaco, 2004). 

7. Paraphrased from my separate interviews with MPN’s senior public relations 
and security officers at Onne (Rivers State) in February 2003. The Onne facility 
is basically a clearing-house. All the major oil companies have some land facili- 
ties in the Federal Government Wharf territory in this coastal community, 
which serves as an import/export free zone for the oil industry. 
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8. Shell's oil and gas operations are widely scattered over six of the nine oil- 
producing states of the Niger Delta, while those of Chevron are dispersed 
across three states, excluding offshore operations in two additional states. The 
two companies also maintain significant operations in swamps, inland waters 
and nearshore areas. In a considerable number of areas (creeks, local govern- 
ment councils and states), the two TNOCs have oil operations that more or 
less overlap with one another or with the operations of some of the relatively 
smaller oil companies. The companies’ swamp, inland water and nearshore 
operations generate transitive ecological hazards (mainly spillage) whose 
immediate impacts are felt acrose a much wider territory. This partly makes 
it difficult to generate a more precise estimation of the two TNOCY territorial 
catchments. On top of that, the companies have a large number of abandoned 
or suspended onshore oil sites. Sites are mostly abandoned when they have 
run through their normal production cycle and have become exhausted, while 
most suspended sites have either been shot down or discontinued due to 
community disturbances. Both past and present oil-bearing communities lay 
claims for the TNOCs’ developmental attention. Many ‘gate-way communi- 
ties’ (Le. non-oil-bearing communities en route to the TNOCs’ oil sites) lay a 
similar claim and they do so through violent means. 

9. In terms of size and conventional military capability, Nigeria has the largest 
and one of the most well-equipped armies in Africa (see Mortimer, 2000). 
Hence, the state has continued to effectively dominate the legitimate provision 
of armed security for the oil industry. Other armed security arrangements 
within the oil industry have largely been complementary to as opposed to 
competitive with that of the state. On the security practices of the Colombian 
oil industry, see Pearce (2002). 

10. Social development expenditure of all the focus TNOCs in the various 
countries they operate in (both developed and developing countries) has 
increased dramatically in the past decade when compared, for instance, to the 
preceding years (see Lunde, 2000; Shell, 2003, 2004; ExxonMobil, 2003, 2004; 
ChevronTexaco, 2003, 2004). 
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In recent years, in many western countries, there has been a sharp decline 
in the number of sociology students and in the market for sociology books, 
while in the field of psychology a similar development was absent. In a 
nutshell, psychology and philosophy gained most of the territory that 
sociology lost. At this very moment, the sociologists Quilley and Loyal 
published a courageous article in which they reclaim that lost territory by 
outlining a sociological perspective as broad as life-and-the-universe 
(Quilley and Loyal, 2005). 

However, I counted eight confusions of the terms ‘psychic’ and ‘psycho- 
logical’. Actually the total count was nine, but I subtracted the time that 
this very confusion is in a quotation of Norbert Elias. A psychological 
process is a process in the study of the psyche of individuals, in psychol- 
ogy, not necessarily coinciding with any change in the psyche of indi- 
viduals (except possibly in the psyche of psychologists). Particularly in 
such a programmatic article for the social sciences, this confusion should 
be avoided. 

Quilley and Loyal write about ‘the possible reduction of social and 
psychological processes to biological determinants’ and about ‘psychologi- 
cal, social and biological processes’ where they actually refer to psychic, 
social and bio or ‘life’ processes. This confusion of perspectives is even 
more disturbing because their whole argument is explicitly aimed at 

ifying the relationships between the sciences sociology, psychology 
and biology and their respective objects of study, the social, psychic and 
bioprocesses that proceed on interrelated levels of integration: (1) on the 
level of social processes between people and their ‘societies’ or ‘survival 
units’; (2) on the level of psychic processes in individuals and in the 
relationship between their impulses and emotions, their conscience and 
their consciousness; (3) the level of the biosphere or ‘life’ — both extra- 
human and human. The processes on these three levels on the one hand, 
and developments in the sciences that study them — sociology, psychology 
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and biology — on the other, are related, but if psychic processes are concep- 
tualized as ‘psychological processes”, this confusion of perspectives will 
block the understanding of these relationships. 

In-their opening sentence, Quilley and Loyal mention the twin forces 
of subdisciplinary disintegration on the one hand, and somewhat rarer 
moments of integration and synthesis on the other. These twin forces are 
related to the twin processes of the differentiation and integration of social 
functions (Kilminster, 1998). In continued processes of social differentia- 
tion and integration, as commercial businesses and administrative 
organizations expanded, again and again groups of social superiors and 
social inferiors became interdependent to the extent that prohibited social 
superiors from expressing their feelings of superiority as openly and as 
extensively as before. Social ‘superiors’ could neither afford any longer 
to avoid their social ‘inferiors’ so easily nor punish them so effectively for 
‘not knowing their place’. What was involved was a spiral process 
towards social integration. 

The rise in the 20th century of new studies such as the study of 
‘everyday life’, of ‘mentalities’, of ‘emotions’, of ‘the body’ and of ‘infor- 
malization’ would have been inconceivable without the social and psychic 
changes of the ‘Roaring Twenties’, the ‘Permissive Society’ or the Expres- 
sive Revolution’ of the 1960s and 1970s. The latter era in particular saw 
an “emancipation of emotions’, that is, the (re)entering of emotions into 
the centre of personality — consciousness — and an increasing sense of 
physicality, and both processes were theoretically integrated within the 
social sciences as studies of emotions and studies of ‘the body’. Thus, 
processes of social integration pressured towards psychic integration, that 
is, to take emotional and physical processes and functions more into 
account. Although this pressure is experienced in all walks of life, only 
gradually do academic establishments open up for reflections and 
research on these experiences. But they do, and therefore, social and 
psychic integration also involves further integration of the sciences. 

Both the overall emancipation and integration of ‘lower’ social groups 
in (western) societies and their counterparts, the emancipation and inte- 
gration of ‘lower’ impulses and emotions in the personality structure, 
have demanded a more strongly ego-dominated form of self-regulation. 
Drives, impulses and emotions have tended to become more easily access- 
ible to consciousness while their control has come to be less strongly based 
upon an authoritative conscience, functioning more or less automatically 
as a ‘second nature’. 

Quilley and Loyal refer to Eliasian conceptualizations of ‘second’ and 
‘third’ nature. I have introduced the terms ‘third nature’ and ‘third-nature 
personality’ as sensitizing concepts to illuminate this shift from conscience 
to consciousness, coinciding with the emancipation and integration of 
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‘lower’ impulses and emotions in the personality structure (Wouters, 
1998). The term ‘second nature’ refers to a self-regulating conscience that 
functions to a great extent automatically. The term ‘third nature’ is indica- 
tive of a development from this ‘second-nature’ self-regulation in the 
direction of a more reflexive and flexible one. 

Ideally, for someone operating on the basis of third nature, ego func- 
tions have become dominant to the extent that it becomes ‘natural’ to 
attune oneself to the pulls and pushes of both first and second nature as 


ilities are taken into account. Moreover, it refers to a psychic make- 
up that can only be understood sociologically as a social habitus. 
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Résumés/Resúmenes 





Le défi de la Renaissance africaine et les mises en valeur de la 
sociologie du Sud 
Ari Sitas 


Cet article évalue de manière critique si on donne aux sociologues du ‘Sud’ un 
espace de respiration créatif, en adoptant soit la pensée post-structuraliste et post- 
coloniale, soit la tendance actuelle à l'indigénéisation de l'initiative Renaissance 
Africaine en Afrique du Sud. L'article soutient que ni Yun, ni l’autre ne le fait Il 
montre l'impasse à laquelle mènent nombreux de ces courants et la manière dont 
ils échouent à surmonter l'atteinte au travail intellectuel de la sociologie 
conventionnelle, qui ne tire pas ses règles fondatrices d’un quelconque canon. 
L'article suggère ensuite une manière d'en sortir, en s' éloignant d'une “culture de 
l'application’, de l'imitation et des critiques simplistes ou ‘déconstruction’ sans 
travail intellectuel substantiel pour étayer de telles revendications critiques. C'est 
alors seulement que le défi de la Renaissance Africaine pourra atteindre son but de 
créer une sociologie qui n'implique pas une dialectique d’ “autoebnégation”, celle 
qui dit que ce qui est ‘absent’ est ce qu'une société ne possède pas de la ‘norme’, et 
que ce qui doit être nié est ce qui constitue son ‘altérité', que ce soit des normes 
indigènes, des valeurs ou des institutions en apparence aberrantes. 


Mots-clés: Afrique du Sud + normes indigènes + Renaissance Africaine + travail 
intellectuel 


El desafío del Renacimiento africano y reclamaciones sociológicas 
en el Sur 
Ari Sitas 


Este artículo evalúa críticamente si a los sociólogos se les ofrece en el ‘Sur’ algún 
espacio creativo dónde respirar, sea por la adopción del pensamiento post- 
estructuralista y postcolonial, sea por el actual impulso de la iniciativa del 
Renacimiento Africano en África de Sur. El artículo argumenta que ninguno de los 
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dos lo hace. Sigue el rastro del impasse al que llevan muchas de estas corrientes, y 
de la manera cómo no consiguen superar la derogación que la sociología 
convencional hace del trabajo intelectual que no considera sus reglas fundacionales 
como parte de ningún canon. Luego, proporciona una sugestión para una salida 
que se aleje de una ‘cultura de la aplicación” y de la imitación, y se distancie de 
críticas simplistas, o de la “deconstrucción”, que carecen de trabajo intelectual 
sustantivo que apoye tales reivindicaciones críticas. Sólo entonces puede el desafío 
del Renacimiento Africano alcanzar sus objetivos de crear una sociología que no 
envuelva la dialéctica de la “autoabnegación”, que diga que lo que está ausente es 
aquello que su sociedad no posee de la ‘norma’, y que lo que tiene que ser ‘negado’ 
es aquello que constituye su “alteridad” ~ consista ésta en normas, valores 
indígenas, o en instituciones aparentemente aberantes. 


Palabras clave: África de Sur + Renacimiento Africano + trabajo intelectual + 
valores indígenas 


Au delà des systèmes binaires: plaidoyer pour des sociologies 
auto-réflexives 
Sujata Patel 


Cet article examine l’évolution des traditions sociologiques en Inde dans le 
contexte de la décolonisation et il cherche leur prolongement dans les pratiques 
contemporaines. Il évalue deux nouvelles perspectives, l'indigénéisation et les 
études postcoloniales, qui ont émergé pour réorganiser ces traditions. Je pense que 
les divisions du savotr et du pouvoir représentés dans les disciplines sodologique 
et anthropologique structurent la manière dont différentes traditions sociologiques 
ont évolués. Elles continuent à jouer un rôle essentiel dans la définition des 
théories, des perspectives et des moyens de faire des sociologies au niveau 
mondial. Comment cs perspectives peuvent-elles relever le défi de la 
mondialisation qui est en train de réorganiser la distribution du pouvoir mondial, 
son savoir et celui de ses institutions d'une manière nouvelle et stimulante? La 
mondialisation du savoir peut avoir deux effets. Cela peut reconstruire des 
binarités antérieures d'une nouvelle manière, les refaçonner pour maintenir la 
structure qui lie le savoir au pouvoir. Ou bien, les processus de mondialisation 
peuvent distiller et découpler ces systèmes binaires, permettant ainsi le jeu de 
perspectives plurielles, de manière à ce que toutes les traditions de faire de la 
sociologie soient placées au même niveau et qu’on leur donne une importance 
égale. Nous aurons à décider le chemin que nous prenons. 


Mots-clés: études postcoloniales + Inde, indigénéisation + mondialisation + 
pouvoir + savoir 


Résumés/Resúmenes 
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Más allá de los binarios: una defensa de las sociologías autoreflexivas 
Sujata Patel 


contemporáneas. Evalúa dos nuevas perspectivas, la indigenización y los estudios 
postcoloniales, que han emergido para reorganizar estas tradiciones. Argumento 
que las divisiones de conocimiento y de poder representadas en las disciplinas de 
sociología y de antropología estructuran las maneras cómo distintas tradiciones 
sociológicas han evolucionado y continúan jugando un rol de gran envergadura en 
la definición de teorías, perspectivas y métodos de hacer soclologías en el mundo. 
¿Cómo pueden estas perspectivas enfrentar el desafío de la globalización que es el 
de reorganizar la distribución del poder mundial, su conocimiento y el de sus 
instituciones de maneras nuevas y seminales? La globalización del conocimiento 
puede tener dos posibles efectos. Puede reconstruir binarios anteriores de nuevas 
maneras, rehaciéndolos para mantener la estructura, conectando conocimiento con 
poder. Alternativamente, los procesos globales pueden destilar y separar estos 
binarlos, permitiendo asf el juego de perspectivas plurales, y el que todas las 
tradiciones de hacer sociología estén colocadas al mismo nivel y les sea dada una 
importancia igual. Vamos a tener que decidir por qué ruta viajaremos. 


Palabras clave: conocimiento + estudios postcoloniales + globalización + indigeni- 
zación + India + poder 


Un modèle khaldounien de sociologie historique pour le Sud 
Syed Farid Alatas 


Le but de cet article est de traiter certains problèmes dans l'étude de la formation 
de l'Etat dans différentes parties du monde musulman, et aussi ailleurs, comme des 
problèmes Khaldouniens. Ils peuvent être abordés en utilisant un cadre qui intègre 
la théorie de Ibn Khaldoun sur la formation de l'Etat et des concepts modernes en 
sociologie. On le fait en choisissant plusieurs cas historiques de formation de l'Etat 
pour lesquels le modèle khaldounien peut être appliqué et qui peuvent fournir la 
base empirique sur laquelle on peut développer une sociologie générale 
khaldounienne. On essaie de présenter la sociologie de Ibn Khaldoun comme un 
modèle pour la sociologie du Sud en choisissant et en examinant des applications 
de sa théorie à des régions et des périodes en dehors des siennes propres. 


Mots-clés: formation de l'Etat + Ibn Khaldoun + monde musulman 
Un ejemplo Khalduniano para una sociología histórica para el Sur 
Syed Farid Alatas 


El propósito de este artículo es levantar ciertos problemas en el estudio de la 
formación de Estados en partes del mundo musulmán y en otros lugares, 
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considerándolos problemas peculisrmente Khaldunianos, que pueden ser 
abordados a través de la aplicación de un marco que integra la teoría de la 
formación del Estado de Ibn Khaldún con conceptos sociológicos modernos. Esto 
es llevado a cabo seleccionando una serie de casos históricos de formación de 
Estados en los cuales un modelo Khalduniano tiene una potencial aplicabilidad, y 
que podría ofrecer la base empírica sobre la cual se pueda desarrollar una 
sociología Khalduniana general. Se intenta presentar la sociología de Ibn Khaldiin 
como un ejemplo para uma sociología del Sur, discutiendo aplicaciones selectivas 
de su teoría a regiones y períodos diferentes del suyo. 


Palabras clave: formación de Estados + Ibn Khaldün + mundo musulmán 


La Sociologie et le Sud: L'expérience latino-américaine 
Raquel Sosa Elizaga 


La sociologie latino-américaine a vécu des révisions fondamentales depuis le 
milieu du siècle passé. Cependant les perpectives les plus récentes annoncent un 
t radical encore jamais pensé: arrêter de voir la région comme‘ 

a’ l'empire américain, et commencer à travailler sur l’idée de relation, plutôt que 
d'appartenance, à une région plus vaste, appelée globalement le Sud. La 
redéfinition du temps et de l’espace, du territoire, de l’histoire, de la connaissance 
et des sujets sociaux, aussi bien que d’autres catégories importantes, joue un rôle 
crucial dans ce changement. Un nouveau horizon s’est ouvert pour les sciénces 
sociales, et il semble que de nouvelles sources de créativité ont émergé. 


Mots-clés: créativité + l'empire américain + nouveau horizon + sociologie latino- 
américaine 


La sociologfa y el Sur la experiencia latinoamericana 
Raguel Sosa Elizaga 


La sociologfa latinoamericana ha pasado por revisiones criticas desde mediados 
del siglo pasado. Sin embargo, los recientes desarrollos del pensamiento anuncian 
uno de los cambios más radicales que hubieran podido imaginarse: el de dejar de 
observar a la región como meramente ‘opuesta’ al imperio norteamericano, y 
comenzar a trabajar con la idea de la relación, o más bien, la pertenencia, a una 
región más grande, conocida globalmente como el Sur. La redefinición del tlempo 
y del espacio, el territorio, la historia, el conocimiento y los sujetos sociales, así 
como otras categorías significativas, tienen un papel crucial que cumplir en este 
cambio. Se ha abierto un nuevo horizonte para las ciencias sociales, y parece que 
se han levantado nuevas fuentes de creatividad. 


Palabras clave: creatividad + imperio norteamericano + nuevo horizonte 
+ sociología latinoamericana 


Résumés/Resümenes 


Des rebelles sans cause? La Situation contradictoire des responsables 
blancs dans les syndicats noirs d'Afrique du Sud, 1973-94 
Sakhela Buhlungu 


Cet article examine le rôle joué par des responsables syndicaux blancs employés à 
plein temps dans les syndicats noirs qui se sont créés à la suite des grèves de 
Durban en 1973. Il se demande comment des responsables blancs ont pu être 
acceptés et jouer un rôle central dans le mouvement des travailleurs noirs dans un 
contexte où les relations blancs-noirs étaient marquées par une grande distance 
sociale, de l'hostilité et une profonde méfiance mutuelle entre les deux groupes. Les 
responsables blancs, la plupart issus de la classe moyenne, n'ont jamais été 
complètement intégrés dans la classe (et le mouvement) auxquels ils avaient décidé 
de prêter serment de solidarité. L'article utilise la notion de ‘position 
contradictoire’ d’Erik Olin Wright pour expliquer cette intégration incomplète. La 
distance sociale entre les blancs et les noirs dans la société a continué à exister entre 
les responsables blancs, d’une part, et les travailleurs et responsables plein-temps 
noirs de l’autre. Les relations de pouvoir entre les responsables blancs et les 
syndicalistes noirs sont restées inégales et les responsables blancs remplissaient 
des fonctions d’expert, alors que les syndicalistes noirs avaient des fonctions plus 
subalternes. L'intensification de la résistance de masse à l'apartheid et l'émergence 
à l’intérieur des syndicats noirs d'une masse critique de jeunes leaders noirs et 
d'intellectuels purs, dont plusieurs anciens leaders des mouvements d'étudiants et 
de la jeunesse, ant changé le rôle et la position des responsables blancs. Plusieurs 
se sont retirés dans une activité politique en dehors du mouvement syndical 


Mots-clés: Afrique du Sud + apartheid + responsables blancs + syndicats noirs 


¿Rebeldes sin una causa propia? La contradictoria ubicación de 
funcionarios blancos en sindicatos negros en África del Sur, 1973-94 
Sakhela Buhlungu 


Este artículo explora el rol jugado por funcionarios blancos de jornada completa en 
los sindicatos negros que emergieron tras las huelgas de 1973 en Durban. Se 
cuestiona cómo funcionarios blancos pudieron obtener aceptación y jugar un rol 
central en el movimiento de trabajadores negros, en un contexto en el que las 
relaciones entre negros-blancos estaban caracterizadas por una vasta distancia 
social, hostilidad, y profunda desconflanza mutua entre los dos grupos de 
poblaciones. Los funcionarios blancos, sobretodo de clase media, munca estuvieron 
totalmente integrados en la clase (y movimiento) al cual habían decidido jurar 
solidaridad. La noción de “ubicación contradictoria”, de Erik Olin Wright, es usada 
para explicar esta integración incompleta. La distancia social entre gente blanca y 
negra en la sociedad continuó existiendo entre funcionarios blancos, por un lado, 
y trabajadores y funcionarios negros de jornada completa. Las relaciones de poder 
entre funcionarios blancos y sindicalistas negros se mantuvieron desiguales, y los 
funcionarios blancos realizaron funciones de expertos, mientras que los 
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sindicalistas negros realizaron funciones de poca categoría. La escalada de 
resistencia de masa contra el apartheid, y la emergencia, dentro de los sindicatos 
negros, de una masa crítica de líderes negros y de intelectuales orgánicos mas 
jóvenes, muchos previamente líderes en los movimientos de estudiantes y de 
jóvenes, cambiaron el papel y la posición de los oficiales blancos, y muchos se 
refugiaron en trabajos de implementación de polfticas fuera del movimiento 
sindical. 


Palabras clave: África del Sur + apartheid + funcionarios blancos + sindicatos 
negros 


Rebelles avec des causes: les responsables blancs dans les syndicats 
noirs en Afrique du Sud, 1973-1994 
Johann Maree 


On montre que les responsables blanc dans les syndicats noirs en Afrique du Sud 
pendant les années 70 et 80 étaient des rebelles avec de nombreuses causes, comme 
par exemple, aider à construire un mouvement syndical noir puissant, travailler 
pour la justice économique et sociale, et assurer leur propre avenir à long terme en 
Afrique du Sud. La discussion est fondée sur une étude historique des deux plus 
grandes fédérations syndicales noires. Le Congrès des Syndicats d' Afrique du Sud 
(COSATU) était non-raclal et acceptait des intellectuels blancs comme 
responsables. Il joua un rôle majeur dans le mouvement démocratique de masse 
vers la transition démocratique en 1994. Le Conseil National des Syndicats 
(NACTU) était africaniste, assez orienté en faveur de la conscience de la négritude 
et il ne nommait que des Noirs comme responsables. Il n’a jamais égalé le COSATU 
en nombre, en force ou en leadership stratégique. La fédération non raciale a 
grandie beaucoup plus vite que la fédération africaniste, en se concentrant sur la 
formation de structures démocratiques actives de délégués syndicaux sur les lieux 
de travail. Cela faisait partie d'une stratégie délibérée des intellectuels blancs pour 
mettre le contrôle des syndicats dans les mains des ouvriers noirs, qui sont 

ement montés en grade jusqu’à des positions de leaders. Ceux-ci, et 
d'autres intellectuels noirs, ont remplacé dans les syndicats les intellectuels blancs, 
qui ont pu ensuite servir leur pays de façons differentes. 


Mots-clés: COSATU (Congrès des Syndicats d'Afrique du Sud) + démocratie + 
POSATU (Fédération des Syndicats d'Afrique du Sud) + intellectuels + race + 
délégués syndicaux + Afrique du Sud + syndicates 


Rebeldes con los causas: funcionarios blancos en sindicatos negros en 
África del Sur, 1973-1994 
Johann Maree 


Se argumenta que, durante los años 70 y 80, los funcionarios blancos en sindicatos 
negros de África del Sur eran rebeldes con numerosas causas, incluyendo el ayudar 
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a construir un poderoso movimiento sindicalista negro, el trabajo para una justicia 
social y económica, y el asegurar su propio futuro a largo plazo en África del Sur. 
El argumento está basado en una visión histórica general de las dos mayores 
federaciones negras de sindicatos. El congreso de los sindicatos sudafricanos 
(COSATU) era no-racial y aceptaba a intelectuales blancos como funcionarios. Jugó 
un papel importante en el movimiento de masa democrático durante la transición 
a la democracia en 1994. El consejo nacional de sindicatos (NACTU) era africanista 
con alguna orientación de conciencia negra y nombraba funcionarios solo a negros. 
Nunca se equiparó a COSATU en tamaño, fuerza o liderazgo estratégico. La 
federación no-racial se volvió mucho más fuerte que la federación africanista, al 
centrarse en la construcción, en el lugar de trabajo, de activas estructuras 
democráticas de enlace sindical como parte de una estrategia deliberada de 
intelectuales blancos, en los sindicatos, con objeto de colocar el control de los 
sindicatos en manos de trabajadores negros que ascendieron, gradualmente, a 
posiciones de liderazgo. Ellos y otros intelectuales negros reemplazaron a los 
intelectuales blancos en sindicatos que, entonces, pudieron seguir sirviendo a sus 
países de otras maneras. 


Palabras clave: COSATU (Congreso de sindicatos sudafricanos) + democracia + 
FOSATU (Federación de Sindicatos sudafricanos) + intelectuales + raza + enlace 
sindical + África del Sur + sindicatos 


Pétrobusiness et menaces pour la sécurité dans le delta du Niger au 


Nigéria 
Kenneth Omeje 


Cette recherche découle d'une inquiétude à propos du conflit pour le pétrole 
nigérien. Elle est centrée sur le changement de paradigme et les différentes 
méthodes de management du conflit dans l’industrie du pétrole, en particulier 
parmi les entreprises pétrolières multinationales les plus importantes (TNOCS). 
Cet article est d’abord fondé sur une étude de terrain des trois plus grandes TNOCs 
du Nigéria, Shell, Mobil et Chevron. L'étude révèle que les différentes entreprises 
pétrolières qui travaillent dans le delta du Niger adoptent des stratégies diverses 
de management du conflit en fonction de la nature précise et de l'intensité des 
menaces concernées, qui dépendent à leur tour largement de la diffusion ou de la 
concentration locale des opérations pétrolières de chaque entreprise individuelle. 
L'apparition et l'intensification de violentes manifestations anti-pétroliéres dans 
les communautés productrices de pétrole depuis les années 1990 ont obligé le 
pétrobusiness à explorer de nouveaux paradigmes de communitisation de la 
sécurité, privatisation de la sécurité, corporatisation de la sécurité et sécurisation 
du développement. Ce changement de paradigme, comme l'étude le montre, a des 
conséquences importantes à la fois pour le conflit du pétrole et pour la sécurité 
dans la région pétrolière du Nigéria. 

Mots-clés: management du conflit + Delta du Niger + conflit du pétrole + 
pétrobusiness + pétro-violence + menaces de sécurité 
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Negocio del petróleo y amenazas de seguridad en el Delta del Niger, 


Nigeria 
Kenneth Omeje 


Este estudio deriva de una preocupación con el conflicto del petróleo nigeriano. 
Enfoca el cambio de paradigma y varios métodos de gestión de conflictos 
practicados en la industria del petróleo, especialmente entre las compañías 
transnacionales de petróleo más dominantes (INOCs). Este artículo se basa 
principalmente en un estudio de campo de las tres mayores TNOCs en Nigeria — 
Shell, Mobil y Chevron. El estudio rebela que diferentes compañías petrolíferas, 
que actúan en el Delta del Níger, adoptan estrategias diferentes de gestión de 
conflictos dependiendo de la naturaleza precisa y de la intensidad de las amenazas 
en cuestión que, a su vez, están en gran parte relacionadas con la expansión 
locacional o la concentración de las operaciones petrolíferas de la empresa 
individual. El aumento y la intensificación, desde la década de 1990, de violentas 
protestas antipetróleo entre comunidades ligadas al petróleo, ha forzado al negocio 
del petróleo a explorar nuevos paradigmas de comunidación de la seguridad, de 
privatización de la seguridad, de corporativización de la seguridad, y de 
segurización del desarrollo. Tal y como el estudio demuestra, el cambio de 
paradigma tiene implicaciones considerables tanto para el conflicto del petróleo, 
como para la seguridad en la región nigeriana del petróleo. 

Palabras clave: amenazas a la seguridad + Delta del Níger + gestión de conflictos + 
negocios del petróleo + violencia del petróleo 
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